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Art. 1—ANDREW LANG. 


ANDREW Lane's first historical work was a sketch of the 
history of St Andrews (1893). It made no pretence to 
original research, and it differs from all of its author's 
subsequent writings in being based on printed books and 
not on MS. sources. In a characteristically frank preface, 
he explained that he understood that a much more elabo- 
rate history of the town was in preparation, and that he 
gladly left ‘ the department of manuscript to a far better 
qualified student.’ His modest attempt ‘ to present some 
pictures of the half-obliterated past’ remains the only 
modern history of St Andrews, and it offers a sym- 
pathetic sketch of his ‘dear city of youth and dream.’ 
Lang, in its pages, took an obvious and, at times, a 
mischievous pleasure in indicating his own views on 
questions much controverted in Scotland. His remark— 
‘Here, among the fruits of the Reformation, we have, 
thank God, a Christian at last, and one who, we may say, 
would not have been consenting to any deed of murder’— 
though a fair description of James Melville, was a chal- 
lenge to the admirers of other sixteenth-century heroes; 
and his comment on the executions at St Andrews in 1646 
—‘ Others might have forgiven; these flowers of the kirk 
never forgave —could not fail to rouse the defenders of 
‘a theocracy modelled on the wildest passions of ancient 
Israel.’ His critics had their revenge, for the book con- 
tained both slips of the pen and more serious errors. Its 
author used to speak of it as his apprenticeship to the 
historian’s task; ‘it showed me that I did not know the 
rules of the game.’ While he was at work on his first 
historical essay, his friend R. L. Stevenson applied to 
him for information about the Jacobites. Lang had been 
Vol. 218.—No. 435, Y 
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a Jacobite from childhood ; on his copy of the ‘ Lays 
of Ancient Rome,’ where ‘Titus stabbed Valerius a 
span deep in the breast,’ the boy had scribbled, ‘ Well 
done, the Jacobites’; his sympathies were always with 
dethroned kings. Among the books he sent to Stevenson 
was James Browne’s ‘History of the Highlands and of 
the Highland Clans,’ which contains extracts from the 
Stuart Papers in Windsor Castle. Lang’s curiosity was 
aroused by the problem of identifying the spy referred 
to by Scott in the introduction to ‘ Redgauntlet’ as ‘the 
channel of communication which, it is now well known, 
they [the ministers of George II] possessed to all the 
plots of Charles Edward.’ He undertook an examina- 
tion of the Pelham Papers in the Additional mss of the 
British Museum, and sent the transcripts to his friend in 
Samoa. On December 3, 1894, Stevenson died; and the 
return of the transcripts made Lang an historian. 
‘Resisting the temptation to use Pickle as the villain 
of fiction, I have tried to tel] his story with fidelity,’ he 
says in the preface to ‘Pickle the Spy’ (1897). It can 
have required but a small effort to overcome that tempta- 
tion, for he was already fascinated by the spirit of the 
chase, the desire to satisfy the passion of curiosity. 
‘However unimportant a secret may be, it is pleasant to 
know what all Europe was once vainly anxious to discover.’ 
The discovery of the secret brought its pangs of regret; 
he thought that Sir Walter may have known ‘this woful 
history,’ but it was ‘no story for Scott to tell.’ This 
aspect was more than sufficiently emphasised by Scottish 
critics; if ‘St Andrews’ had annoyed the Covenanters, 
‘Pickle the Spy’ was not less offensive to the Cavaliers. 
But the task itself, and the unjust and ungenerous criti- 
cism which its completion evoked, proved a singularly 
good method of learning ‘the rules of the game.’ The 
identification of Pickle with ‘ Young Glengarry’ was placed 
beyond reasonable doubt ; but, in answer to unreasonable 
doubts, Lang was led to make an examination of fresh 
material, and in a chapter of his later work, ‘The Com- 
panions of Pickle’ (1898), he summed up his whole case, 
laying stress on the discovery of fresh evidence. High- 
land critics described his industry as an attempt to 
avoid ‘leaving unraked a dunghill in search for a cudgel 
wherewith to maltreat the Highlanders.’ This particular 
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dunghill produced a charming sketch of the last Earl 
Marischal and a defence of Cluny and of Dr Archibald 
Cameron; but the book owed its existence to an intel- 
lectual curiosity which discovered new problems and 
could not rest content until they were solved. 

If Lang had written nothing except the two ‘Pickle 
volumes, he would have left behind him a valuable 
contribution to an obscure, though not unimportant, 
discussion ; but the appearance of so distinguished a 
recruit to the thin ranks of Scottish historians could not 
be permitted to result merely in the solution of some 
Jacobite problems. He was asked to contribute a 
biography of Prince Charles to the Goupil Series and to 
write a short History of Scotland. He accepted both 
invitations, and, with the help of Miss Violet Simpson, 
for whose services he never failed to express as well as 
to feel his gratitude, he set to work systematically on 
fresh MSs. sources and on the vast quantity of printed 
material bearing on the history of the exiled Stuarts, 
‘Prince Charles Edward’ (1900) is, from the literary 
standpoint, his best historical work. He had learned 
his method and had not yet begun to exaggerate it, as 
he sometimes did in his later books. If it contains 
comparatively little that was startling either in the 
results of his investigations or in his point of view, 
it is written throughout with the imaginative power 
which was one of his greatest gifts, and its style shows 
no trace of the weariness that sometimes beset him in 
the twelve years of continuous labour that followed its 
publication. About the Prince himself he was never 
under any illusion. In ‘Pickle the Spy’ he had already 
told the worst ; and it was in a spirit of ‘ pardoning pity’ 
that he accomplished his task. 


‘He failed utterly, failed before God and man and his own 
soul, but, if he failed greatly, he had greatly endeavoured. 
Charles is loved for his forlorn hope; for his desperate 
resolve; for the reckless daring, the winning charm that 
once were his; for bright hair and brown eyes; above all, as 
the centre and inspirer of old chivalrous loyalty, as one 
who would have brought back a lost age, an impossible realm 
of dreams.’ (‘Prince Charles Edward,’ ed. 1900, p. 3.) 


He loved the patient ‘Old Pretender’ better. than the 
y 2 
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‘Young Chevalier’; and we owe to him a new under- 
standing of that melancholy life. Thackeray, perhaps 
misled by recollections of Charles II in ‘ Woodstock,’ had 
drawn a brilliant and persuasive but an untrue and 
unjust portrait of the Prince of Wales. ‘Scott never 
took this kind of liberty with an historical character, in 
fiction,’ wrote Lang, reverting in his last days to this 
subject. The Whig historians had rioted over the mis- 
fortunes of a Stuart. ‘The never robust frame shaken 
by dissipation, the feeble lazy eye, the sallow cheek, the 
imbecile smile, and the listless movements ’—such is Hill 
Burton’s exultant description of the Wanderer. In the 
preface to ‘Pickle the Spy, Lang urged some more 
leisured student to write the life of the Old Chevalier, 
who, ‘I think, has everything to gain from an unpreju- 
diced examination of his career. He has certainly 
nothing to lose.’ In the biography of Prince Charles he 
took the opportunity of doing something like justice to 
the memory of his father; and, some years afterwards, 
he assisted Miss Alice Shield to write the authoritative life 
of ‘The King over the Water’ (1907), in the hope that a 
record of simple truth might do something to redeem 
the effect of Thackeray’s ‘splendid mis-reading’ of the 
character of James III and VIII. ‘Most of the research 
and almost all the writing ’ in the book are attributed by 
Lang to Miss Shield ; but even the Highlanders, who, in the 
firm conviction that ‘logic is a Lowland pedantry,’ most 
strongly resented the exposure of Pickle, might forgive 
the author of that exposure for the sake of the concluding 
paragraph of ‘ The King over the Water.’ 


‘So the last British-born Stuart was laid to rest; not to 
sleep with his fathers. With him was buried the ancient 
Stuart royalty. Nothing of it remained but the disappointed 
hope and angry protest of his elder son, the gentle but 
dignified acquiescence of the younger. All was over that 
was mortal. The old song was sung; the last drama of the 
awful Stuart cycle was played out. The cause and its glory 
remained a banquet-hall deserted, whose lights were fled, 
whose garlands dead, and all but a little few and a mournful 
memory departed. But that few—and that memory! Green 
as the unfading pines of the Highland glens that memory 
lives for ever. And for that few! We fools esteemed their 
life madness, and their end to be utter destruction, but 
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they are numbered among the heroes of all time. They stood 
with great constancy against those that afflicted them, and 
made no account of their sufferings ; and they shone as sparks 
among the stubble of their sordid, self-seeking age. As gold 
in the furnace were they proved, and in time there has come 
respect to them. In the sight of the unwise they seemed to 
perish in misery, but they who were faithful in love now rest 
in honour, and their names live for evermore where loyalty 
and faith are crowned.’ (‘ Pickle,’ p. 475.) 


The first volume of Lang’s ‘ History of Scotland from 
the Roman Occupation to the suppression of the last 
Jacobite Rising’ appeared in the same year as ‘Prince 
Charles Edward.’ Lang was no dilettante, and his methods 
were scientific and thorough. He spared no trouble, and 
no expense, in pursuing any track which seemed likely 
to lead to new sources of information. He never based a 
serious argument on Calendars, ‘ the blind Calendars,’ as 
he called them, ‘You must see the mss,’ he said. 
Critics, not all unfriendly, expected to find in his 
‘History’ the kind of error which had marked, but not 
marred, his ‘St Andrews.’ They were disappointed, for 
the book was remarkable for its accuracy. Its author 
had entered ‘the abhorred pedantic sanhedrim,’ and, 
though he bore himself bravely, he did not entirely escape 
the effects of the contact. Some of his pages proved to 
be unexpectedly dull ; and the craving for minute accuracy 
led occasionally to a lack of proportion in the narrative. 
‘One can’t boil it down so tight,’ he wrote of his first 
volume, ‘ when one’s real interest is secret history—as it 
is, the book is a study of spies and traitors.’ 

The defects of. the book impressed the reader, not 
because they were great, but because they were unex- 
pected. Its merits were those for which admirers of 
Lang’s genius naturally looked. In spite of an almost 
meticulous accuracy, 

* Airs of the morn, airs of the hill, 
The plovery Forest and the seas 
That break about the Hebrides,’ 
followed him, as Stevenson had prophesied. There are 
such noble and unforgettable passages as the death of 
Wallace, the death of Mary, or the death of Montrose: 


‘Not for Montrose, felix opportunitate mortis, was to be the 
spectacle of chicanery, hypocrisy, and perjury ; of defeat and 
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ruin; of return to a loveless life with harlots and jesters, 
that awaited the king for whom he died. What place was 
there for Montrose in the satyr rout, or among the dull 
misgovernors of the Restoration? He was not born, like 
Lauderdale, to be the butt of the filthy practical jokes of 
Charles II, or to hunt brave ignorant peasants, like the later 
“glory of the Grahams.” He had carried fidelity and honour 
to the grave. He had as deliberately chosen the path of 
honour, with certain death before his eyes, as did Jeanne 
d’Are when her Voices foretold her fate in the fosse at 
Melun.’ (‘ History,’ iii, 221.) 


Nor did he try to restrain ‘the sound of happy 
mirth’ which his friends will always associate with 
him. It was in consonance with his rich and full-blooded 
humanity that, in re-creating the past, he saw, and he 
believed his readers ought to see, its humours; and he 
thought that the historian might legitimately laugh at 
its foibles, even where contemporaries would have found 
no joke. One such passage may be quoted from his 
account of the relations between Edward I and the 
Scottish bishops : 


‘Edward had lately released Wishart, the bishop, on receiving 
his oath of fealty. But while Edward never kept faith if he 
could help it, the Scottish bishops never failed to break their 
oaths. Wishart, the patriotic Bishop of Glasgow, with 
Lamberton, the Bishop of St Andrews, was the most accom- 
plished perjurer of his age. In 1800 he “did the oath” with 
the Consecrated Host, the Gospels, the Cross of St Neot, and 
the fragment of the Vera Crux in the Black Rood of St 
Margaret. Edward... relied a good deal on this relic. 
But of all men a‘ bishop knew his way best among oaths. 
Probably there was some oath that he did respect, but 
Edward, after a long series of experiments, never found out 
what it was. Swearing was then, as it were, a matter of 
magic. A man chose the one saint, or relic, or formula that 
would bind him, and keptit a profound secret. Other oathshe 
took with a light heart, Edward himself, a remarkably 
upright man, disliked breaking an oath—without a papal 
dispensation. The Pope had thus a hold over the. greatest 
of the Plantagenets, but, in 1303, the Bishop of Glasgow was 
a rebel again.’ (‘ History,’ i, 191-2.) 


Not less characteristic than the humour of the book 
is its chivalry. Neither his sense of fun, nor his deep- 
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rooted patriotism, nor his hatred of treachery and 
chicanery ever led Lang to forget that there are things 
which should not be written. His four volumes may be 
searched in vain for anything comparable with 
Froude’s unmanly picture of the execution of Mary 
Stuart. A good lover, he was never an unfair hater; 
and he.was more apt to give the benefit of the doubt to 
his enemies than to his friends. 

The ‘ History of Scotland’ is, however, not merely a 
book written by a poet and a man of letters ; its author was 
also a distinguished scholar who brought ascholar’s equip- 
ment to his new task. His first chapters have a freshness 
and an individuality which they owe to their writer’s know- 
ledge of problems in anthropology and kindred subjects. 
It was the author of ‘Myth, Magic, and Religion’ who 
laid stress on the more or less legendary features in the 
lives of the first Christian teachers of Scotland, because 
‘what are called “miracles” in these ages occupied the 
human intelligence almost as much as science does 
among ourselves,’ and so, ‘to neglect this belief, and the 
occurrences with which it concerned itself, seemed super- 
ficial.’ Similarly, the chapter on ‘Early Culture in 
Scotland’ bears traces of his other interests, though 
much of his work on this topic he considered ‘too tough 
for presentation to the public. Where his extraneous 
studies yielded no special assistance, the pages of 
Scottish story frequently derived a new significance as 
one of the acutest intellects of his generation passed the 
current verdicts of historians in review. His criticism 
of the received view of the reign of James IIT; his 
picture of the Master of Gray, the friend of Philip Sidney, 
doing his best for Queen Mary with the new-found grace 
of repentance in his heart; his effort to render Arch- 
bishop Sharpe, not indeed good, but intelligible; and his 
revelations about the Stair plot to murder King James at 
Avignon (which he once described as the only important 
thing in his fourth volume) are afew out of many possible 
illustrations. These suggestions, often inspired by the 
insight which he himself used to hail as one of the marks 
of genius in Scott and in Stevenson, he put forward 
with diffidence; and he was ready to abandon ground 
which, on subsequent reflection, proved untenable, as, 
for example, when he modified, in his ‘ Encyclopedia 
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Britannica’ article on the ‘Casket Letters, the opinions 
he had expressed in his ‘ Mystery of Mary Stuart.’ 

The ‘Mystery of Mary Stuart’ (1901) is one of a 
number of special studies which accompanied or followed 
the ‘History of Scotland,’ and which originated in his 
invincible determination to solve its riddles. It appealed 
to his love of secret history, and it illustrates at once his 
whole-hearted industry and his unswerving loyalty to the 
belief that (in the words of his friend Prof. York Powell) 
‘for the historian there is but one goal, one test, one 
point of honour—the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth—the truth, if needs be, against the world.’ 
Like Scott, he would have given much to satisfy himself 
that ‘our poor Queen was not in the Darnley scrape.’ 
He had reluctantly come to the conclusion that she was 
‘up to the knees in gore’ when ‘the almost, or quite, 
unparalleled kindness’ of Father Pollen, S.J., placed at his 
disposal transcripts of the Lennox mss, the ‘briefs 
furnished to George Buchanan by Lennox, his feudal 
chief, the father of the murdered Darnley.’ It would 
have been easy to expose the falsehoods of Mary’s 
accusers, and to be content with arguing that upon such 
evidence no just verdict could be given. But to darken 
counsel was never Lang’s way, and he set himself to 
‘riddle oot the biggest lees from ilka page.’ For some 
time he hoped that the most incriminating document in 
the Casket (Letter 11) bore evidence of garbling; and the 
manner in which he ultimately convinced himself of the 
contrary is a good illustration of his methods: 


‘The internal chronology of Letter 11 is certainly quite 
impossible, and in this I detected unskilled dovetailing of 
genuine and forged elements. But I thought it advisable to 
re-write the first half of the Letter in modern English, as if 
it were my own composition, and while doing this I discovered 
the simple and ordinary kind of accident which may explain 
the dislocation of the chronology, and remove the evidence to 
unskilled dove-tailing and garbling.’ (‘Mystery of M.S.’ p. ix.) 


The accident was ‘taking for virgin a piece of 
paper which really had writing on the verso’; and this 
conjecture fitted in only too well with the rest of the 
evidence about the letter. ‘ Yours rather disappointed ’ 
he signed himself jn a letter in which he invited criticism 
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upon his new-made theory, ‘ Will this wash?’ He made 
up his mind that it would, and that, though the ‘ idiotic 
prosecution is as much out of it as ever, Mary is as much 
in it.’ But a hostile verdict was never put more tenderly 
or more chivalrously : 


‘No man can record this opinion without regret. Charm, 
courage, kindness, loyalty to friends and servants, all were 
Mary’s. But she fell; and passion overcame her, who to other 
hostile influences presented a heart of diamond. Many who 
have followed her fortunes, cruel in every change, must feel, if 
convinced of her passion, an inextinguishable regret, a kind of 
vicarious remorse, a blot, as it were, on their personal honour. 
Not all earth’s rivers. flowing in one channel can wash the 
stain away.’ (‘ Hist. of Scotland,’ ii, 185.) 


Lang’s other studies on topics connected with his 
History of Scotland include ‘The Gowrie Conspiracy’ 
(1902), in which the skill of a detective was combined 
with that of a research student; ‘John Knox and the 
Reformation’ (1905); ‘Portraits and Jewels of Mary 
Stuart’ (1906) ; and a Life of Sir George Mackenzie (1909). 


Of these the most important was the volume on John 
Knox. Passages in his ‘History’ dealing with the 
Reformation and with the Solemn League and Covenant 
had already subjected Lang to some bitter attacks’ by his 
own countrymen ; and this book became the head and front 
of his offending. His attitude towards Knox and towards 
the Covenanters, which was freely ascribed to adouble dose 
of original sin, to the results of ‘ Anglicisation, and to 
other equally deplorable causes, is to be explained simply 
by his desire to write down the truth as he believed it to 
be. ‘The measure of rigid and impartial justice which he 
had meted out to Mary Stuart and Charles Edward he 
meted out to the popular heroes of the other side. As 
he did not permit his own prejudices to restrain him from 
exposing the shady side of the Jacobite movement, so he 
declined to allow other people’s prejudices to force him 
to conceal the unlovely side of Scottish Protestantism 
and of Scottish Puritanism. The spirit of mischief 
which may be traced in some of the pages of his ‘St 
Andrews’ was kept in check when he ceased to be an 
historical free-lance ; and he felt deeply his responsibility 
as a scientific historian. He agreed with Hallam that 
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‘ persecution is the deadly original sin of the Reformed 
Churches, that which cools every honest man’s zeal for 
their cause, in proportion as his reading becomes more 
extensive.’ Not once did he speak lightly of the Scottish 
struggle for religious freedom, or pass by without censuré 
the tyranny of priest or king. But for the desire of Re- 
former and Covenanter to do unto others as others had 
done unto them he had nothing but unsparing con- 
demnation; and for the sharp practice which is to be 
found in all politico-ecclesiastical conflict he was without 
mercy. 

It was with relief that he turned to his Homeric 
studies ; but once more his chivalrous soul was led to do 
battle on the field of history. Im the spring of 1908, 
M. Anatole France issued his ‘ Vie de Jeanne d’Arc, and, 
on May 28 of the same year, ‘The Times’ published a 
vehement protest from Lang: 


‘I have read from no modern pen such an example of insult 
to the Maid, of whom M. France is “a votary, with a patient, 
ardent, tranquil zeal.” May St Michael deal with such 
votaries !’ 


Within six months he himself dealt with this particular 
votary in a book which illustrates both his methods and 
his theory of history. Even if we allow for his previous 
knowledge of the subject, it was a considerable achieve- 
ment to master the detailed evidence in so short a time. 
‘The Maid of France’ (1908) makes no appeal to senti- 
ment; it deals with facts, and its main attack is directed 
against the statements on the inaccuracy of which 
M. France's rationalistic theory was founded. The 
criticism of M. France is mainly to be found in appen- 
dices and notes, for Lang wisely avoided the temptations 
to which he occasionally yielded in his History of Scotland ; 
and his text offers the reader a real biography of the Maid 
based on his own interpretation of the evidence. The 
sentences in which he explains his position are significant 
of his general attitude to the graver and the more 
mysterious of historical problems and may fitly close this 
brief summary of his work as.a professional historian. 


“To reject abundance of sworn evidence because it conflicts 
with a critic’s personal idea of what is probable or possible is 
not the method of history, and will not be adopted in this 
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book. Much less will I reject, for instance, the evidence of 
Jeanne herself on any point, and give a fanciful theory of 
my own as to what really occurred. If there are incidents 
in her career which science, so far, cannot explain, I shall not 
therefore regard them as false. Science may be able to 
explain them on some future day; at present she is not 
omniscient.’ (‘The Maid,’ p. 14.) 
R. 8. Ratt. 


II. 


THANKS to Andrew Lang's indefatigable industry, his in- 
veterate taste for writing reviews, replies and rejoinders, 
and for all the arts of dialectic fencing, we are able to 
follow the development of his ideas about folklore, 
mythology and primitive religion during the full space 
of forty years (1873-1912). This may seem, at the outset, 
an exaggerated estimate to those who know Lang only 
by his books, or who gather their information from 
works of reference, even the best ones. We are told that 
Lang’s ‘Custom and Myth’ was published in 1884, and 
are apt to forget that this first volume embodies a series 
of papers written and printed long before. The student 
of comparative mythology, in quest .of Lang’s opinion on 
the subject, need not hunt up his original papers, which 
he never reprinted without considerable alterations; but 
those who are interested in the evolution of Lang’s 
thought, and wish to discriminate what he discovered 
from what he borrowed, must turn from his books and 
go to his articles. Of course, that cannot be done 
systematically till we have a full bibliography of Lang’s 
writings, which no critic, I dare say, has read entirely or 
possesses on his shelves; my only concern here is to 
give an outline of what seems to me for the present, 
after a good deal of re-reading, the correct view. 

In a short preface to Parmentier’s French transla- 
tion of the. article ‘Mythology’ in the ‘Encyclopedia 
Britannica’ (9th edition), Lang tells us (1886) that, 
born in a rural district of Scotland, he heard, as a 
child,.a great number of popular tales. On summer 
evenings, when nightfall put a stop to cricket, he: and 
his young playmates used to meet in a barn and listen to 
tales, of which one of them knew a large collection ; some 
old ladies also amused the boys by reciting stories to 
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them, for instance, the tale of ‘Nicht, nought, nothing’ 
which Lang published later in ‘Custom and Myth.’ 
His interest in popular literature being thus awakened, 
he read the ‘Tales from the Norse’ translated by Sir 
George Dasent, and other works, both English and 
French, of the same kind. This led him to observe that 
Aryans, Negroes and Bechuanas often delight in the very 
same tales, with almost identical incidents, but quite 
different names. As the names differed, how could the 
close analogy of the tales be explained, after Max Miiller’s 
fashion, by a ‘disease of the language’? Here we have a 
piece of precise information regarding the most impor- 
tant factor in Lang’s education as a folklorist. He 
became a master in folklore because he liked it, and a 
master in comparative mythology because it had been 
his early pleasure to compare. 

The second factor was undoubtedly the study of 
Greek literature. Lang grew up to be a brilliant scholar, 
as he soon showed by his translations of, and essays on, 
Homer. Though gifted as a poet, he did not approach 
Homer as a scholar and a poet only; he read him as a 
folklorist. Where generations of scholars had searched 
for refined psychology, his chief interest was directed 
towards the savage survivals. He seems to have read, 
from that point of view, the greater part of Greek and 
Latin literature, not unmoved by beauty, but ever 
anxious to detect the Red Indian or Australian under 
the helmet and armour of the hero, or the tiara and long 
robe of the priest. 

The third factor, one of high importance, was the 
study of Prof. Tylor’s two immortal works (1865, 1871), 
which remain the most conspicuous reflection of Dar- 
winism in the field of historical science and psychology. 
Lang was Tylor’s personal friend for many years; and, 
even when he began to disagree with him, he never 
mentioned his name but with reverence. Indeed, I have 
heard it suggested that Lang was to Prof. Tylor what 
Huxley was to Darwin, and that his chief and more 
lasting work consisted in popularising the views of his 
master. Though I believe there is some injustice in this, 
I admit 'that Lang, like many others, received from Tylor 
the principles of the anthropological method, as contrasted 
with the philological method then in vogue. 
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The benefit of Tylor’s illuminating works extended 
to France (where the larger one soon found a good 
translator) and to Germany. Mannhardt, originally a 
follower of Grimm, became a convert to ideas very much 
resembling those of Lang, and read Tylor’s books in 1873. 
His friend Miillenhoff wrote to him (Oct. 16, 1872): ‘Do 
you know Tylor’s “ Researches into the early history of 
Mankind” and his more recent work “ Primitive Culture”? 
He is a very clever and intelligent man, from whom 
you would certainly derive much profit for your studies 
if you entered into relations with him.’ Mannhardt 
replied (Feb. 16, 1873): ‘I thank you very much for 
having drawn my attention to Tylor’s “Primitive 
Culture,” a book which, together with Waitz’ “ Anthro- 
pologie,” has rendered very great service to me; our 
researches meet halfway and our results most happily 
coincide. I have translated these quotations from 
Scherer’s biography of Mannhardt; they show us Mann- 
hardt—quite independent of Lang—developing under 
Tylor’s guidance. But, far from being himself influenced 
by Mannhardt, Lang published a first statement of his 
own system in the same year. 

I allude to his admirable article in the ‘ Fortnightly 
Review’ for May 1873, entitled ‘Mythology and Fairy- 
tales. That is, so far as I can ascertain, the first full 
refutation of Max Miiller’s mythological system based on 
the Veda, and the first full statement of the anthropo- 
logical method applied to the comparative study of myths. 
Lang appears there as a widely-read connoisseur of 
folklore and as a follower of Tylor, whom he quotes. 
Mannhardt, though chiefly concerned with agrarian cults, 
was of much the same disposition as Lang, knowing a 
great deal about folklore; but Lang’s superiority in 
framing a system was due to the fact that he had not 
started, like -Mannhardt, from the narrow precincts 
of Germanic philology, and that he embraced, in a 
much wider survey, the savage myths of savage people, 
not only the savage survivals in Aryan and European 
folklore. 

Another factor not to be disregarded, though I am 
unfortunately unable to give particulars, was the Bible 
reading in which Lang, like every Scottish youth of his 
day, had certainly been compelled to indulge. Lang, 
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though not a biblical scholar, knew the Bible and quoted 
it fluently. From 1895 onwards (or thereabouts) he 
became deeply interested in the history of Hebrew 
monotheism; indeed, his later works have repeatedly 
been used by the orthodox in support of outworn 
theories, closely connected with the legends of Genesis, 
which Prof. Tylor, unlike Huxley, had not even con- 
descended to discard. Here I must go into some detail, 
if only to avoid repeating erroneous appreciations which, 
when uttered by critics or by admirers, seemed quite 
unjust and intolerable to Lang. 

The study of Australian creeds and legends had 
convinced him that the ‘ghost theory’ or animistic 
hypothesis of Prof. Tylor could not be considered as 
‘explanatory of the whole fabric of religion.’ To use his 
own words, he ‘ ventured on a surmise as to the germ of 
a faith in a Creator and Judge of men, of a primitive 
and unique God ‘making for righteousness.’ He first 
systematised that view in ‘The Making of Religion’ (1898), 
and consequently remodelled his best-known work, first 
issued in 1887, ‘Myth, Ritual and Religion’ (2nd edition, 
1899). Thus, about 1895, he openly broke with Tylorian 
orthodoxy, if such a term may be used, and still further 
enlarged the chasm between his doctrine and Prof. Tylor’s 
by plunging into the obscure realm of unproved or 
unexplained psychical and physical phenomena, such as 
mediums, generally American, had made familiar to 
the world about 1850-70. Where Prof. Tylor and his 
critical follower Mr Podmore failed to recognise any- 
thing but the results of hallucination and fraud, Lang 
maintained the existence ‘of an X region, and the reality 
of peculiar phenomena which, having occurred since the 
earliest days of humanity, must have played a prominent 
part in the genesis of religious ideas. Prof. Tylor had 
sought to explain the latter by the effects of normal 
psychology ; Lang resorted to the abnormal, and expressed 
the belief that many primitive forms of religion, such as 
fetishism, could find an adequate explanation only on 
these new lines. Ifaspirit had been located in a stone, 
which became a fetish, it was because a stone had been 
seen to move without the pressure of a visible hand. In 
the eyes of those, who had witnessed these. ‘ peculiar 
phenomena’ before the birth of -what we call science, 
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they were ‘miracles, to be accounted for only by the 
hypothesis of some spiritual intervention. 

Thus, on the one hand, Lang re-asserted the old belief 
in primitive monotheism, remarkably well preserved 
among the Jewsor restored to its purity by the Prophets, 
whilst everywhere else it had been degraded by the 
effects of animism, totemism, ghost-worship and the like ; 
on the other hand, he discovered something objective in 
miracles, contradicting the assumption of the eighteenth 
century free-thinkers, that miracles, when not tricks 
prepared by cheats, are mere subjective delusions of the 
human mind. All this, put forward in a language 
interspersed with biblical quotations, suggested a step 
backwards from independent science towards orthodoxy, 
and elicited the keen remark of. Lang’s French friend 
Gaidoz: ‘A little more of that, and M. Lang may be 
ranked among the Church fathers!’ However, we must 
not be deluded by appearances. Lang was never a convert 
to biblical orthodoxy. ‘This is not,’ he wrote, ‘to hint at 
a theory of supernatural revelation to the earliest men, 
a theory which I must, in limine, disclaim’ (1899). The 
best proof that this was quite serious is that Lang repeated 
it at least twenty times (I possess a letter from him on 
that subject). A few daysafter his death, there appeared 
in the ‘Athenzum’ a letter written by him @ propos of 
Prof. Durkheim’s last book (‘ Les formes élémentaires de 
la vie religieuse,’ Paris, 1912), where he once more protested 
against the assumption that he advocated some special 
form of divine revelation to mankind. His point of view 
had not changed ; it remained that of the historian, the 
psychologist. 

Lang’s reasoning about the savage notion of a God 
All-Father and Judge of men, is, as it stands, quite 
acceptable. When a savage makes a tool, he knows that 
he is the maker of it; analogy must or may induce him 
to believe that the surrounding world is also the work 
of a maker. Reasoning by analogy with himself, the 
savage seems more disposed (here I disagree) to admit 
one single maker than several. Moreover, the savage 
obeys ‘ taboos’ or scruples, ceremonial rules and étiquette; 
he knows that he can compel such obedience from his 
wife and children. He then naturally concludes that the 
rules which he obeys, many of which coincide with our 
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precepts of morality, must have been dictated by a Ruler ; 
and so he rises to the twofold conception of a Maker and 
Ruler, which is near enough to the biblical idea of Jahveh. 

There is not much novelty in the reasoning of Lang’s 
savage. The God-Maker is Voltaire’s God: ‘je ne puis 
songer Que cette horloge existe et n’ait point d’horloger.’ 
The God-Ruler is akin to the God postulated by Kant as 
the author and warrant of moral laws. But we must 
note a very important distinction. Voltaire pretended 
to believe in a God-Maker; Kant believed in a God 
prescribing righteousness; Lang never said what he 
believed or disbelieved himself, but only surmised what 
the savage beliefs may have been, and whereupon they 
were founded. So, after all, Lang’s disagreement with 
the anthropological school was more apparent than real ; 
he continued to write as an observer of facts, as a 
student of savage lore and logic, not as a theologian or a 
‘Church father.’ The weak point in both of Lang’s new 
theories—the God All-father and the preternatural 
occurrences—was not in the reasoning, but in the facts. 
In particular, his notion of the great Australian gods— 
gods not enjoying a cult and not prayed to—has been 
repeatedly contested as exaggerated or incorrect. 

I cannot here examine the controversy that ensued, to 
which Mr Sidney Hartland, Prof. Tylor himself and many 
others brought the weight of their ethnological know- 
ledge ; suffice it to say that Lang, who was never in lack 
of an argument, gave evident proofs of his good faith and 
fairness, more than once acknowledging that he had erred. 
What makes the problem very difficult to solve and even 
to discuss is the deficient quality of ourinformation. First, 
there is almost always the possibility of direct or indirect 
missionary influences, Christian or Moslem, on the savages 
who have been questioned about their higher beliefs; 
secondly, if an experienced traveller can give a good 
narrative of a ritual which has been performed before 
him, he is very rarely a safe authority when recording a 
conversation with a black fellow. Prof. Gaidoz has very 
aptly insisted on that moot point. When a traveller, or 
a missionary, is said to know the language of some savage 
tribe, the most he knows is the vocabulary; all the 
nuances of thought must escape his notice. And, when 
the savage is questioned about his beliefs, either he will 
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have no definite beliefs to state, or he will purposely 
abstain from stating them clearly, or he will be induced 
by the very wording of the questions put to him to say, 
yes, and be no longer bored by the white man. Popular 
tales may be collected with accuracy, just as rituals may 
be well observed; but the depth of savage thought 
remains unsounded. It is worthy of remark that the 
legends relating to the great Australian gods, which we 
may assume to have been well recorded, contradict Lang’s 
assumption of their ‘ jahveistic’ character and the idea he 
entertained of their moral and intellectual dignity. 

Lang was also reproached with admitting degradation, 
instead of evolution and progress. This, in point of 
fact, he did; and he referred to Prof. Tylor, who himself 
admitted the possibility of degradation. But Lang's 
chief argument, on that point, does not seem to me well 
chosen. ‘We are certain,’ he says, ‘that the Christian 
conception of God, given pure, was presently entangled, 
by the popular fancy of Europe, in new Mdrchen about 
the Deity, the Madonna, her Son and the Apostles. Here, 
beyond possibility of denial, pure belief came first, 
fanciful legend was attached after. (By the way, the 
writer of such phrases was certainly not an upholder of a 
recognised Christian creed.) But Lang forgot, when he 
argued thus, that popular fancy, anthropomorphism, 
fetishism and polytheism could never have distorted 
what he calls the pure Christian conception, if they had 
not pre-existed in the Christian world as heirlooms of a 
very distant past ; so that ‘degeneration,’ in this case at 
least, is nothing but a mixture of very old ideas with a 
new one—too new, indeed, to remain unsoiled. This 
does not authorise Lang to admit that the pure idea was 
the earlier, and evidently rather makes a case for the 
contrary. 

Having said so much, I wish to state briefly that what 
has been styled Lang’s regressive evolution, his return to 
Creuzer and Max Miiller, his gran rifiuto, is, in reality, 
something quite different from all that. He was the first 
anthropologist to give due attention to certain superior 
elements of savage creeds which he thought were in 
harmony with savage logic, and which he endeavoured, 
in accordance with his own method, to verify by examples 
borrowed from classical Judaism and classical Greece—by 
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Jahveh and Zeus. The facts which he put forward he may 
have misinterpreted, but he never allowed dogmatic 
tenets to corrupt his deductions, unless we admit a certain 
amount of unconscious influences due to his early 
orthodox education. I believe that Lang never ceased to 
be true to the essential principles which inspired his first 
writings ; he simply developed them on other lines than 
most of his fellow-workers in Tylor’s school. 

I have not yet mentioned Mac Lennan. Lang does not 
seem to have been a pupil of that able Scotsman, nor 
indeed do I know if he was ever acquainted with him; 
but he read and used his works. very largely, especially 
with regard to the survivals of totemism in classical 
religions and literature. Dr Frazer’s famous synopsis of 
Totemism (1887) was written quite independently of 
Lang's ‘ Myth, Ritual and Religion,’ which appeared in the 
same year. Now, in that admirable book, totemism is 
treated to a great extent in the spirit of Mac Lennan’s 
pioneer memoirs (1869-70), which are often quoted 
with praise and defended against superficial criticism. 
Reviewing Lang’s work in ‘ Melusine,’ Gaidoz objected to 
the prominence given to totemism, and wrote witty lines 
about animals showing their snout in a temple or ina 
legend, which are not, hic et nunc, to be styled totems. 
Three years later (1890) appeared Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough,’ 
in which totemism was very much left aside, the place of 
totem animals being taken by Mannhardt’s impersonated 
spirits of vegetation. Though realising that early (and pro- 
bably universal) totemism had played a large part in the 
primitive organisation of society,* Lang himself gradually 
inclined to reduce the social and religious importance of 
totemism. Thus he never admitted that totemism, as 
briefly suggested. by Frazer and explained at length by 
F. B. Jevons, had been the origin of the domestication of 
plants and animals. In his work‘ The Secret of the Totem’ 
(1905), he put forward, on the origins of totemism, an 
hypothesis very much akin to that of Herbert Spencer— 
the ‘nickname theory —the principal flaw of which is that 
it pretends to explain religious facts without admitting 
religious elements in them. We find the same rather 





* “Without totemism, one can hardly see how early human society was 
ever organised at all.’ (Lang, ‘Man,’ 1902, p. 86,) 
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prosaic mood and inability to realise the deep religious 
import of totemism in the article written on that subject 
by Lang for the 11th edition of the ‘Encyclopaxdia 
Britannica.’ That long and learned article makes indeed 
strange reading. The greater part of it aims, directly 
or indirectly, at Dr Frazer’s great work (1910), in which 
there are only two mentions of Lang in foot-notes, and 
where neither ‘The Secret of the Totem’ nor ‘Social 
Origins’ is discussed ; all the interesting matter so well 
classified by Frazer in his article on ‘ Totemism ’ (Encyclo- 
peedia, ed. 10) has been deliberately suppressed. While 
Lang, in ‘ Myth, Ritual and Religion, wrote pages, which 
remain illuminating, about totemism in India, in Egypt, 
in Greece, all he thought fit to say in 1911 was this: 


‘Whether or not survivals of totems are to be found in the 
animal worship of ancient Egypt, in the animal attendants of 
Greek gods, in Greek post-Homeric (?) legends of descent from 
gods in various bestial disguises, and in certain Irish legends, it 
is impossible to be certain, especially as so many gods are now 
explained as spirits of vegetation, to which folk-lore assigns 
carnal forms of birds and beasts.’ 


Here we have the result (1) of Mannhardt’s theories, 
introduced and developed by Frazer ; (2) of Lang’s. own 
theory on primeval religious purity and Monotheism, 
which makes him talk of post-homeric legends where we 
really have to deal with the very oldest survivals of 
savage lore in Homeric or classical Greece. Lang and 
Frazer seemed now both to turn their backs on totemism, 
or at least on that doctrine of totemistic survivals in all 
religions which had been started by Mac Lennan and 
extended to Semitic religions by Robertson Smith. 

The latest comprehensive work on totemism— 
Durkheim’s ‘Formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse’ 
(1912)—deals almost exclusively with totemism in 
Australia, and also affects to disregard the survivals of 
totemism in the creeds of civilised nations. But here at 
least we have a most impressive vindication of totemism 
as the origin or the manifestation of all social creeds and 
social ties. It is a great pity that Lang, who lived to 
read that book, did not live to review and discuss it, 
which he would certainly have done more than once. 
Perhaps he would have acknowledged that his theory of 
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1887 was sounder than his later scepticism, that totem- 
ism is really the great primitive fact in all religions, and 
that the overridden hobby is not totemism, but the 
‘spirit of vegetation, which would never have been 
impersonated in animal form, had not animal worship 
anticipated such impersonations long before the days of 
hoe and plough. 

I have found it unnecessary to dwell, in this short 
notice, on the memorable feat achieved by Lang in the 
seventies, when he freed mythological science from the 
Vedic bogey. His triumph over Max Miiller’s school was 
complete ; a Vedic scholar like Oldenberg shows clearly 
enough that Lang’s theories have now, in their turn, 
invaded the Vedic field. It is difficult to conceive that 
his fundamental ideas—revived, as he was the first to 
say himself, from Fontenelle—can ever become obsolete 
and be discarded. Lang has taught us that folklore is 
not, what it still was for Grimm’s school, the debased 
residue of higher mythology, but that higher or literary 
mythology rests on the foundation of folklore. He who 
demonstrated that and made it a key to the darkest 
recesses of classical mythology has conferred a benefit on 
the world of learning, and was a genius. 

Poor Lang! He suffered from one great fault: he 
was too witty. Had he been a German professor, heaping 
up ponderous materials wrapped in obscure language, 
rewarding his readers by the meritorious discovery of 
involved truths, we should not have been told, in many 
obituary notices, after words of praise on his poetry, 
novels and Greek scholarship, that he also dealt with 
folklore and mythology. All his books on mythology 
sold well; several of them have been translated; but 
there is something in them which deters the reader 
from taking them quite seriously. That ‘something’ is 
more and worse than wit: it is a certain misuse of it. 
Lang was not only witty, but jocular; he found it 
difficult to abstain from fooling,' from affected ‘naughti- 
ness. He liked what French slang calle fumisterie, and 
indulged in it unseasonably. He never bores; he some- 
times exasperates. But in the country of Voltaire, 
where, according to Montaigne, polite impertinence has 
always been appreciated as esprit, Lang’s petty faults 
have been relished no less than his qualities. If England 
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did not do full justice to Lang, some Frenchmen would 
be ready to claim as their own the successor of Fontenelle, 
the admirer of French ballads and contes, and the 


worshipper of Joan of Arc. 
SALOMON REINACH. 


III. 


ANDREW LANG as a scholar belonged to a type which 
is almost peculiar to this country and even here is 
becoming rare. He was a great man of letters who 
naturally included the classical literatures in his sweep 
and wrote about them with understanding and mastery. 
You could say he was an amateur among professionals ; 
you could equally well say he was a man of living culture 
among a number of highly-trained technical crafts- 
men. Yet it would be a complete mistake to suppose 
that Lang was slipshod in his method or weak in his 
linguistic knowledge. He really did know Greek, and he 
was very accurate in his statements. Where he was 
sometimes left behind was in the large field of construc- 
tive or critical work wrought over by specialists since his 
university days. 

His first work on Homer was the famous translation 
of the Odyssey (1879), known by the name of ‘ Butcher 
and Lang’ to many generations of students. It is a 
beautiful book. Its authors claimed for it the merits of 
plain prose ; they expressly repudiated the whole idea of 
a poetical translation, which must always falsify its 
original. Yet I venture to think that the book really 
owed its triumph to the qualities it professed to despise. 
It is not a better crib than many others; it is a much 
better poem; and being a poem, with a style of its own, 
it inevitably gives us its own style in place of Homer’s. 
The style was better suited to the Odyssey than to the 
Iliad, and to Theocritus perhaps better than either. 
Lang’s Theocritus is a thing to read with delight. 

In 1893 Lang made his first large contribution to the 
Homeric Question in ‘ Homer and the Epic.’ He took up 
what used to be called the ‘Unitarian’ position—the 
word is no longer suitable, since the controversy is 
arranging itself on different lines. For Lang there was 
only one Homer; his work was enormously earlier, as 
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well as nobler, than the rest of Greek literature; but 
nevertheless his text has been preserved to us almost 
without a flaw. The book, however, was in form not a 
defence, but an attack, an attack on all modern critics 
since Wolff. Lang showed easily enough that you 
cannot argue diversity of authorship from mere incon- 
sistencies ; there are more definite self-contradictions in 
‘Pendennis’ than in the Iliad. More important, he 
showed the inadequacy of the current hypotheses of 
critics who, following Grote, tried to reconstitute an 
‘ original Iliad’ by simply cutting out verses or books as 
late or spurious. He made great play with the divergent 
views of the advanced critics among themselves—an easy 
task, since they were naturally throwing out different 
hypotheses, else they would not have written books. 
With a flash of strategical insight he saw that the 
central point to attack was not any contemporary theory, 
but the little 18th century treatise which started modern 
criticism on its quest. Lang points out that Wolff's 
‘Prolegomena’ is a very small book ; that it was written 
hurriedly ; that it sometimes modestly shrinks from its 
own results. He ingeniously belittles the stupendous 
learning and vigour of mind which make the book what 
it is, and he points out the various discoveries which have 
been made since Wolff's time. He suggests that the 
whole raising of the ‘ Homeric Question’ has been due to 
the passing fancy of a brilliant scholar ina hurry. In 
any case the advanced critics who have based themselves 
on Wolff have made a fine mess of things, and the less 
we listen to them the better. ‘If we err, at least we err 
with the poets.’ 

This view is not in my judgment sound. It is easy 
to show that various men of science contradict themselves 
and one another about the probable origin and age of 
tne world; but one cannot deduce therefrom that the 
account in Genesis must be true. Yet Lang’s book was 
a contribution of real value. He shook a current ortho- 
doxy of criticism, and compelled it to reconsider its 
methods and to restate its problems. And he brought 
fresh air into the discussion by his handling of the French 
and Teutonic epics and his occasional use of anthropo- 
logical parallels. 

The same views were reinforced in 1906 by‘ Homer 
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and his Age,’ which contained a specially valuable 
discussion of Homeric armour; and again in 1910 by 
‘The World of Homer,’ part of which was devoted to the 
criticism of my ‘Rise of the Greek Epic.’ These books 
were specially concerned in showing that the life described 
in the Homeric poems formed an intelligible unit, and 
further that such a life probably did once, for a brief 
moment, exist on earth. It was not, as some of us 
thought, the life of an idealised and half-imaginary past, 
Lang fought as uncompromisingly as ever. The mad- 
ness of criticism would pass away, if only we would wait 
and be sober. The critics could prove nothing. As to 
the supposed cumulative force of many small indications 
pointing the same way, he answered that there were no 
small indications. They were all nothing. And nothing 
added to nothing produced nothing. Yet the last book, 
in my judgment, marks a considerable advance on Lang’s 
earlier criticism. His archeological knowledge has 
deepened, and he uses it with more serious effect. He 
is courteous and scrupulous in argument. He tries less 
to score and more to convince. He is more ready to 
admit as probable various ‘critical’ suggestions which he 
formerly did not consider at all. He admits the likeli- 
hood of changes occurring while the poem is handed on 
from minstrel to minstrel; of some‘ expurgations,’ of some 
remaniements. But he evidently felt deeply, almost 
religiously, on the whole question of the Unity of Homer, 
and on the need of vindicating the work of a supreme 
poetagainst a herd of impious little cavillers who could not 
understand it. It might fairly be urged on his side that 
the Homeric Question has probably produced a far 
greater bulk of tedious and worthless literature than its 
positive results justify. It might be answered that the 
Question is still there; that, if we cannot answer it, we 
should at least try to state it, and understand what it is 
that puzzles us. And Lang, with his great knowledge of 
literature and anthropology and history, to say nothing 
of his powers of poetry and imagination, might perhaps, 
had he wished, have stated it better than anyone. 

Some of his very best work on Homer is contained in 
the small volume on the Homeric Hymns. The transla- 
tion is perhaps a trifle mannered, but the essays are 
illuminating. He writes at his ease, free from the 
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atmosphere of controversy. He is not constantly turn- 
ing aside from his exposition to confute an opponent. 
And he has, far more than in Homer proper, a fair field 
for his anthropology. It is surprising, as one turns 
over the leaves of that little book, to see how many 
ideas it contains which have since proved fruitful and 
significant. But that was one of the marks of Lang’s 
vivid intellectual power. Even when he was—in my 
judgment—defending an obsolete and impossible position, 
he would flash out a sentence which contained the seed 
of new and fruitful study. I can suggest no better 
motto for the next writer who plunges into Homeric 
research than a sentence in the preface to ‘Homer and 
his Age’: ‘The fallacy is that of disregarding the 
Homeric poet's audience.’ 

The value of this hint of Lang’s will perhaps only be 
visible to one who is already steeped in Homeric study. 
In any case I personally owe him a large debt for what 
he has taught me about Homer, as well as for much 
personal kindness ever since the time when my first 
book—a novel, as it happens—was wandering forlorn, 
and Lang found it a publisher. 

GILBERT MURRAY. 


IV. 


IT is no easy task to discuss Lang’s position in the world 
of poetry and belles lettres. These are matters much less 
tangible than anthropology or history, for one thing; 
and the texture of his work is so delicate that criticism 
less sensitive and refined than his own is apt to appear 
rude and clumsy. For another thing, he would no more 
have condescended than Matthew Arnold to repudiate 
the imputation of being a mere ‘ belletristic trifler.* He 
had a horror of the persons who persist in taking them- 
selves seriously both in and out of season. 


‘It is ourselves we must try to improve’ (he declares in that 
agreeable essay in irony, ‘How to Fail in Literature’), ‘our 





* These lines were in print before the writer had seen the posthumous 
‘Shakespeare, Bacon, and the Great Unknown,’ in which Lang expressly 
takes the description to himself (p. xvii). It may be added that the book 
is an admirable specimen of the author’s controversial powers. If the 
outward eye had become dim, his natural force was in no wise abated. 
The argument is an expansion of that put forward by him a few years ago 
in these pages (‘ Quarterly Review,’ July 1898, clxxxviii, 31). 
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attentiveness, our interest in life, our seriousness of purpose ; 
and then the style will improve with the sense.’ But he 
hastens to add: ‘Or perhaps, to be perfectly frank, we shall 
thus convert ourselves into prigs, throw ourselves out of our 
stride, lapse into self-consciousness, lose all that is natural, 
naif, and instinctive within us. Verily there are many 
dangers, and the paths to failure are infinite.’ 


As the world grows older it seems to grow denser and 
more credulous. In an age of blatant advertisement, 
men come to be taken at their own valuation. And 
Lang paid the penalty of his characteristic attitude. 
‘Experts,’ instead of answering his arguments, per- 
sisted in dealing with him as a ‘light horseman,’ a mode 
of treatment at which he sometimes fretted, not without 
just cause. In the same way he excelled so remarkably 
in raillery, whether in verse or prose, that many failed to 
detect the accomplished poet and the penetrating critic. 
For such blindness there is no excuse, now that he is 
gone; and we shall assume that we speak to the hearing 
ear and the understanding heart. 

First, then, of his poetry. He was in the habit of 


deploring, and with good reason, the want of interest in 
that branch of letters which is so significant a mark of 
modern culture. Nothing, he thought, could speak more 
clearly of the decadence of the art than the birth of so 
many literary societies. 


‘They all demonstrate’ (he said) ‘that people have not the 
courage to study verse in solitude, and for their proper 
pleasure; men and women need confederates in this ad- 
venture. There is safety in numbers, and by dint of tea- 
parties, recitations, discussions, quarrels, and the like, Dr 
Furnivall and his friends keep blowing the faint embers 
on the altar of Apollo. They cannot raise a flame!’ (‘Letters 
on Literature.’) 


The societies are not with us perhaps so much as they 
used to be; but the frame of mind of which they were 
symptomatic abides. Lang himself was ‘entered’ at the 
poets young, to borrow an expression from the goodman 
of Charlies-hope. Beginning with Shakespeare and Scott, 
he went on, while still a boy, to Tennyson, to whom his 
allegiance never faltered. He has himself recorded how, 
at the Edinburgh Academy, he detested the Eclogues 
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of Virgil, the ‘Phoenissae’ of Euripides and the Odes 
of Horace; how he ‘loathed Greek like poison, and 
invented for himself all the current arguments against 
‘compulsory Greek’;—until he came to Homer, and 
the scales fell from his eyes. In his undergraduate 
days he added to Tennyson, Browning, Matthew Arnold, 
Clough, and, above all, William Morris and Swinburne. 
It is, in truth, impossible to read Lang’s serious verse 
without becoming sensible of the immense influence 
which the two last-named poets exercised over his 
genius. If the wistful and sober melancholy of his 
tone is in harmony with Arnold’s, it is Swinburne and 
Morris whom his measures and his themes, his turns 
of thought and expression, irresistibly recall. His first 
volume of verse, and perhaps also his best, the ‘ Ballads 
and Lyrics of Old France,’ avowedly derives from the 
poets of the Pleiad, but the medium through which they 
are filtered is unmistakable. His mastery of the sonnet 
form is already manifest; but ‘Metempsychosis’ is pure 
Swinburne, while ‘ Lost in Hades’ and ‘To his friend in 
Elysium’ had been far other than we know them but for 
‘Poems and Ballads.’ His astonishing parody of his own 
methods in the paper on T. H. Bayly tells the same tale. 
In a simpler strain he was not always successful. 
‘Sunset in Yarrow’ with its jingle of ‘heather’ and 
‘weather’ is of the school of Calverley’s Jean Ingelow. 
‘Twilight on Tweed,’ it is true, with its haunting and 
familiar exordium, is a striking instance of complete 
success attained with a rigid economy of means. But, as 
a rule, his Muse is at her best in the verses which have a 
slightly artificial air. His dexterity in grappling with 
intricate schemes of versification was amazing. The 
ballade, the rondeau, even the mysterious pantoum, 
withheld no secrets from him. In the technique of the 
‘ Ballades in Blue China’ no flaw can be detected; and the 
‘Ballade of his choice of a Sepulchre’ is possibly his 
most exquisite performance, if the sonnets are left out of 
account. But the judicious will scarce dispute that in 
these he reached the high-water mark of perfection. 
We recall the sonnet on ‘ Herodotus in Egypt,’ the sonnet 
on ‘Homer,’ above all the sonnet on ‘The Odyssey,’ 
originally prefixed to ‘Butcher and Lang,’ the work 
which first awoke the educated public to a sense of his 
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unique gifts. It is no exaggeration to describe this as 
one of the best sonnets in the English language. 

Lang’s most ambitious effort in poetry was ‘ Helen of 
Troy.’ It was Homer, as we have seen, who first revealed 
to him the charm of Greek; it was the story of Troy 
which of all his enthusiasms laid the firmest hold upon 
his imagination and affections. Nothing indeed could be 
more un-Homeric than the ‘Helen.’ He was too wise to 
compete with the incomparable master. His version of 
the thrice-told tale failed to catch the public ear. Yet it 
has a charm and sweetness all its own. He might well 
have consoled himself for the indifference of contempor- 
aries by the thought that his appeal would have met with 
a generous response from the ‘ makars’ of a bygone age— 
from the greatest of the line of Stewart, and from Henry- 
son, noblest of the Scots Chaucerians, whose tone and 
sentiment the poem strangely, if undesignedly, recalls. 

It is odd that Lang should not have gone further than 
he actually did in the field of prose fiction. From the 
moment when ‘Pickwick’ seduced him from his lesson 
books he devoured all the light literature he could lay 
his hands on. The characters of Fielding, of Scott, of 
Thackeray, of Dickens, and of many another, formed as 
it were a circle of real and close friends in whose society 
he revelled, and whose wise or witty or foolish sayings 
were ever present to his mind. ‘ The characters of fiction 
who remain our intimates,’ as he truly observes, ‘ whose 
words come to our lips often, whose conduct in this or 
that situation we could easily forecast, are the characters 
whom we met when we were young. One of the most 
successful of his lighter experiments is ‘Old Friends,’ in 
which with considerable ingenuity he mingles favourite 
characters of fiction, the progeny of different authors. 
To bring Mrs Proudie into contact with Mrs Rawdon 
Crawley, Dugald Dalgetty with Aramis, Inspector Bucket 
with Lecoq, and both with Mr Pickwick and Count Fosco, 
was a happy thought carried most happily into execution. 
Lang, moreover, was a shrewd judge of character.. He 
was fully alive to the foibles of his brother Scots—their 
lamentable fondness for indifferent eloquence, their 
obstinate adherence to manufactured tradition. With 
every sort of society to be found within the precincts of 
the old Universities he was well acquainted. He had a 
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keen eye for a ‘tiger’ in the one sex and for a minx in 
the other. It is probable that, if he had had the time or 
inclination to take to novel-writing in earnest, he might 
well have produced something of high distinction. As it 
is, he has left us in that line much that might have done 
credit to another man, but was not good enough for him. 
‘These are our failures!’ he might have said with a just 
pride, pointing to ‘ The Mark of Cain,’ ‘ The Monk of Fife,’ 
and ‘ The Disentanglers.’ He did not possess in abundance 
the story-teller’s peculiar gift. Yet how much there is to 
praise in all these pieces! ‘The Mark of Cain’ is far 
superior to the ordinary run of shilling shockers. The 
gambling scene in that book is as well presented and as 
thrilling as if the theme had not been handled a thousand 
times before. It may be that the little volume entered 
the world a quarter of a century before its time. The 
inventor with his flying machine might have impressed 
more deeply a generation to which aviation does not 
appear an absurdity. There was something very charac- 
teristic in Lang’s attitude towards the achievements of 
applied science. They seemed to fill him with a wondering 
and half-sceptical delight, to impress him like a species of 
magic. Perhaps, after all, that is the true way of looking 
at them. Heinstinctively grasped the possibilities of the 
airship and the submarine as substitutes for the machina 
from which the deus alights; and he utilised these and 
similar inventions for his own purposes in ‘The Disen- 
tanglers.’ The result may be deficient in plausibility, but 
the book remains a remarkable piece of work of the 
fantastic order, while the dry quasi-Stevensonian irony 
which impregnates its pages is exquisitely grateful to the 
trained palate, however distasteful to the multitude. 

The variety and extent of Lang’s general literary 
performances are prohibitive of a detailed review. On 
whatever subject he discoursed he was well worth 
listening to. Very rarely did he waste his own or his 
reader’s time, though we may be permitted to wonder 
why one who entertained so poor an opinion of Dickens’s 
plots as he did should have devoted any portion of his 
energies to that most fatuous of occupations—guessing 
the dénouement of ‘Edwin Drood.’ His writings on cricket, 
golf, and salmon-fishing are like his literary essays in 
this respect, that he always knew what he was talking 
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about. An old schoolfellow has spoken of his insatiable 
thirst for reading, and to this was added a singularly 
retentive memory. Most journeymen of letters have to 
toil laboriously with pencil and notebook. Lang always 
seemed to write, without any expenditure of effort, out of 
a well-stored mind. In works like his little treatise on 
‘The Library,’ or ‘ Books and Bookmen,’ recondite facts are 
poured forth in a copious but pellucid and sparkling 
torrent. Never, surely, was information communicated 
with the same ease and grace. 

It will probably be agreed that literary criticism con- 
stitutes the most important part of Lang’s miscellaneous 
work; and two or three points are tolerably obvious 
about. his position as a critic. His opinions are not \ 
susceptible of digestion into an articulated code, as © 
Johnson’s were, at least according to Boswell. His 
mind did not work in the way which came natural to 
his countrymen Campbell and Blair—not, it may be, 
the more excellent way, for it must be allowed that, 
in the critic’s Institute, the exceptions are always apt 
to be so numerous as to cancel the rules. Hence his 
attitude was essentially independent. Declining to wear 
the badge of any sect, he preferred the situation of one 
‘nullius addictus jurare in verba magistri.’ ‘The Latin 
Delectus is always right,’ as he makes Clive Newcome 
exclaim to Arthur Pendennis. His taste had been formed 
upon the authors whom competent opinion ‘sixty years 
since’ believed, as it still does, to be the greatest in their 
several departments ; and mature reflection served merely 
to confirm his early impressions. That old acquaintance 
went for much in his judgments upon literature he was 
the first to confess; it would be absurd to pretend that 
it went for everything. Exceptionally fastidious, he was 
also exceptionally catholic. A well-told tale, however 
destitute of literary graces, was always sure of a hand 
from him; and it has elsewhere been well recalled how 
his crazes embraced, not only Joan of Are and Moliére, 
but also the forgotten ‘ turf vaticinator,’ Nicholas. 

With much modern literature of the fashionable 
order he was wholly out of sympathy. Romantic as 
was his bent, he was unable to convince himself that to 
desert your own wife and elope with your neighbour's is 
an infallible recipe for securing permanent happiness ; 
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which would seem to be the approved doctrine of the 
geniuses who sneer at romance and at the old morality. 
Pretentiousness of all sorts was his bugbear—sciolism 
masquerading as scholarship, vulgar display as true 
elegance, infidelity posing as the guardian of morals. 
Hence his frigid indifference to the reception in this 
island of certain Slavonic, French, and Scandinavian 
writers. Had they come unheralded, he might have 
‘been to their faults a little blind.’ In point of fact, they 
arrived noisily ushered in by certain critics united in the 
assumption of superior airs and in the effort to cram 
their protégés down the public throat. Lang, it is almost 
superfluous to ‘say, possessed a lively sense of the 
ridiculous. The gift of avoiding absurdity is not among 
the merits of the authors referred to. Can anyone with a 
particle of humour regard Zola’s ‘Fécondité’ as being 
other than superlatively dull, grotesque and dirty ? 

The views, then, which Lang had early formed under- 
went little development or alteration as time went on. 
Save in one or two cases, such as that of Charles Kingsley, 
there was no demolition of youthful idols, which shows 
how well worth while it is to select one’s idols with dis- 
cretion. But his criticism, if it scarcely ever fluctuated, 
was always live criticism, emphatically not ‘strained 
through books.’ Nor was it the mechanic echo of opinions 
formed many years ago under the influence of impressions 
long forgotten. He left behind him few full-dress 
critical essays. There are, of course, the introductions to 
Scott. and Dickens, and there are papers on Smollett, 
Dumas, Mrs Radcliffe, and others—all of them admirable. 
The bulk of his critical writing is less formal and more 
brief, though no less pregnant and suggestive. He 
probably never surpassed the ‘ Letters to Dead Authors. 
His instinct for seizing upon the salient points was un- 
erring, and he is unusually felicitous in his choice of 
illustrative passages. Very little gleaning did he leave 
for those who came after. Occasionally, no doubt, he 
was oblivious or wayward. It is surprising how he 
missed some of the good points in ‘ Our Mutual Friend ’— 
the masterly representation of those unpleasant types, 
Bradley Headstone and Charlie Hexam, which are 
abroad in the land with a vengeance to-day, and the 
subtle and mysterious manner in which the River 
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pervades the whole story. But, wayward or not, Lang 
was invariably attractive. Imitators panted after him 
in vain. Who could hope to rival that inimitable light- 
ness of touch, that play of wit, that wealth of learning 
and suggestion? To appreciate his greatness it is 
necessary to read him in bulk, as it were; only thus 
may one realise his inexhaustible fertility and resource. 
For he repeats himself astonishingly seldom; even his 
pet quotations do not pall. Freshness was the domi- 
nant note of his critical work to the end; and in his 
‘History of English Literature’ we possess an epitome of | 
criticism at once brilliant and sane such as no other 
hand in his generation could have produced. 

A word must be said in conclusion about what some 
may be disposed to reckon his masterpiece. He did not 
always hit the gold in biography. His account of Lord 
Iddesleigh’s career is a comparative failure, for the every- 
day work of politics and the modes of thought of politi- 
cians were unintelligible, nay hateful, to him, ardent 
patriot ashe was. But in John Gibson Lockhart he found 
asubject thoroughly congenial to his temperament ; and, 
although in preparing Lockhart’s‘ Life’ he was unavoid- 
ably handicapped by circumstances which need not here 
be detailed, he contrived to write a book which is at once 
a lively and minute record of an exceptionally prolific and 
interesting period of English literature, and a striking 
portrait of an exceptionally noble and gifted man. John 
Lockhart’s view of life had much in common with Andrew 
Lang’s. There were the same pride, the same shyness, 
the same devotion to high ideals, the same determination 
to seek the best, the same instinctive repulsion from what 
was bad or base. And it was the lot of both to be mis- 
understood by many. To vindicate Lockhart’s reputa- 
tion, to clear his character from the malignant calumnies 
of partisan spite, was a task than which nothing could 
have been more delightful to the writer whom we now 
commemorate. The ‘Life and Letters’ is no unworthy 
complement of Lockhart’s great piece; nor can we part 
from its author more appropriately than by applying to 
him the phrase of Thucydides, which he himself applies 
to Sir Walter's son-in-law : ‘ Being a man, he bore man- 
fully such things as mortals must endure.’ 


J. H. MILLAR. 
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Art. 2—THE ALBAN HILLS. 


1. La Campagna Romana nel Medio Evo. By G. 
Tomassetti. In ‘Archivio della Societa Romana di 
Storia Patria,’ and separately. Rome: Loescher, 1884—. 

2. La Campagna Romana, Antica, Medioevale e Moderna. 
By G. Tomassetti. Vols i,ii. Rome: Loescher, 1909-10. 

3. Il Tuscolano nell’ Eta Classica. By F. Grossi-Gondi. 
Rome: Loescher, 1908. 

4. Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. By R. Lanciani. 
London: Constable ; Boston : Houghton Mifflin, 1909. 
5. The Classical Topography of the Roman Campagna, 
parts i, iiii By T. Ashby. In papers of the British 
School at Rome, i, iv, v. London: Macmillan, 1902—. 

And other works. 


OnE of the principal glories of Rome is the view of moun- 
tains and hills which can be obtained from it. Not only 
the dome of St Peter's, the Janiculum, and the summits 
of the loftiest towers elsewhere in the town, but even the 
housetops of the newer quarters on the northern and 
eastern hills command such a panorama as few great 
cities in the world can boast. The sea is nearer than one 
is apt to suspect—it is only some fourteen or fifteen miles 
distant at the nearest point—though it can hardly be 
seen from any part of Rome except from the dome, 
owing to the existence of a line of sand-hills parallel to 
the coast on both sides of the Tiber, which closes the 
view on the south-west with a low and almost uniform 
skyline. But on every other side the outline is far more 
varied. On the north-west are the irregular Tolfa Hills, 
and the crests which surround the extinct volcanoes of 
the district of Bracciano; on the north is the long cal- 
careous isolated ridge of Soracte; on the north-east and 
east are the limestone mountains of the Sabine and 
Hernican group, with the snowclad summits of the central 
Apennine chain seen in the gaps between them; while on 
the south-east is another independent volcanic group, 
that of the Alban Hills, which will form the object of our 
especial consideration. 

The Alban Hills, with their more gentle, rounded 
contours, clothed with woods and vineyards and studded 
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with villages and houses, present a great contrast to the 
bare, stern outlines of the Hernican Mountains north- 
east of them; and, as they lie nearer to Rome than 
the other hills—it is only some nine or ten miles to their 
lower slopes—they form a very prominent feature in the 
landscape, especially from the south-east side of the city. 
There could indeed hardly be found a more perfect view 
of them than that which is obtained from the old Via 
Appia, when, shortly after passing the tomb of Caecilia 
Metella, we see them rising before us. In the centre is 
the Monte Cavo, the highest point of the chain of summits 
forming the rim of the inner crater; it is visible from 
Rome, crowned by a grove of trees and a white monastery. 
Not far below is the village of Rocca di Papa; lower 
down are Frascati, Grottaferrata and Marino. Further 
to the left are the heights of Tusculum and the other 
hills which enclose the larger ring of the original crater ; 
while to the right, above Marino, the practised eye may 
distinguish the outlines of a subsidiary crater, in the 
depths of which lies the lake of Albano. Still further to 
the right the road leads straight up, not swerving once 
even where the ascent becomes steep, passing just below 
Castel Gandolfo, which lies on the rim of the lake, towards 
Albano, now hidden from us. Still further away to the 
right, the hills gradually slope away, and become merged 
imperceptibly in the undulations of the Campagna. 

Such are the Alban Hills as they appear from Rome, 
but it is not thus that we shall understand them. In 
order to appreciate their topography and history, we 
must view them from close by; and we may best begin 
our survey by studying the history of their geological 
development. The tufa of the Campagna, according to 
Sir Archibald Geikie,* is of submarine formation; while 
the volcanic groups to the north-west and south-east of it 
belong to a much later date, when the plain had already 
been uplifted above the level of the sea. Then there was 
formed on the south-east ‘one great volcanic cone of the 
type of Vesuvius, with a base about twelve miles in 
diameter,’ which forms the nucleus of what we know as 
the Alban Hills. Its original form, indeed, is not at all 
difficult to trace, for the crater-ring is complete on the 





* «Landscape in History, and other Essays,’ p. 304 seq. 
Vol. 218.—No. 435, 2A 
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north, east and south, from Tusculum past Rocca Priora 
and Algidus to Nemi; and within it is the great depression 
that formed the original crater, some six miles in 
diameter. Sir Archibald suggests that 


‘The abrupt truncation of this cone, the disappearance of the 
western portion of its rim, the great size of its crater com- 
pared with the total height of the mountain, and the existence 
of a later cone and crater inside, together with a number of 
craters outside, suggest that the energy of the volcano culmi- 
nated in a gigantic explosion, whereby the upper half of the 
cone, perhaps twice as high then as it is now, was blown 
away, leaving inside a yawning chasm ... that opened to- 
wards the west, where the wall was broken down... . The 
explosion that eviscerated the Alban volcano. . . was not im- 
probably followed by a long period of repose. But the sub- 
terranean energy was not exhausted ... when it recommenced 
its activity, the vent, which served as the channel by which 
its eruptions took place, still retained its central position. 
Round this vent a new but much smaller cone, bearing witness 
to less vigour of eruption, was built up in the middle of the 
crater. This younger mass . . . encloses a well-marked crater 
with the flat plain of the Campo di Annibale at its bottom.’ 


He goes on to describe how, as the central crater became 
choked, the voleanic forces, which were not yet entirely 
at rest, were obliged to find other outlets. Thus two 
separate eruptions occurred at the point of greatest 
weakness, on the west, where the original crater rim had 
been blown away, to which we owe the craters now 
occupied by the lakes of Albano and Nemi; while at still 
later times the diminishing volcanic energy forced its 
way out through the flanks of the original large cone, 
producing such craters as the Valle Ariccia, the Laghetto 
di Turno (below Castel Savelli), the lake of Giulianello, 
and many other smaller vents. 

The streams of lava which issued from the crater have 
only in a few cases descended into the Campagna below. 
The best-known example is the lofty tongue on which the 
Via Appia runs; but there are others which are crossed 
at right angles by the roads to Ardea and Lavinium, 
and another, larger still, below Colonna, which almost 
reaches the Anio. The lava is of very fine close texture, 
and forms an excellent material for building and for 
paving, of which abundant use has been made ever since 
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ancient times. It is of this material that the small 
square paving-stones now used in Rome are composed. 

So far as our knowledge at present goes, the appear- 
ance of man in the Alban Hills begins with the Iron Age ; 
and indeed the volcanic activity of which we have spoken 
may have rendered them uninhabitable jat any earlier 
time. The earliest cemeteries discovered in this district 
are coeval with the earliest tombs within the city of 
Rome itself and with tombs which have been found in 
southern Etruria; they belong to the same civilisation, 
and to the same people. This civilisation, according 
to the latest views, is a development of that of the 
pile-villages of the Po valley, known as the terremare, 
having been brought here by some of the inhabitants of 
those villages who descended into Latium, at a date 
which is assigned by some archeologists to the eleventh, 
but by others, and with far better reason, to the eighth 
century before Christ. These people, we know, burnt 
their dead, and cremation burials largely predominate in 
the Alban Hills over inhumation burials. 

The most important part of the ancient necropolis lies 
to the north of the village of Castel Gandolfo, which is 
built on the western rim of the lake of Albano; and it 
is probable that we must seek here the site of the ancient 
city of Alba Longa, which derived its name, as Livy 
informs us, from its situation on a long ridge. 

Alba Longa was, according to tradition, founded some 
300 years before Rome by Ascanius or Iulus, the son of 
Aeneas, but the dating is inconsistent with the archxo- 
logical evidence; and, indeed, the whole history of the 
period of the kings in Rome is unknown to us, beyond the 
fact that there undoubtedly was such a period. Nor is 
there any evidence, apart from legend, that Alba was the 
mother-city of Rome; we have so far no trace of any 
civilisation in the Alban Hills older than that which we 
find in Rome itself. Nor can we accept as in any way 
historical the records of the wars between Alba and 
Rome. It is clear only that there existed in the early 
days of Rome a confederacy of thirty towns, of which 
Alba was the head. A list of these thirty communities 
which participated in the sacrifices at the temple of 
Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban mount is given us by Pliny 
under the name of ‘ populi albenses,’ but the names of 

2a 2 
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many of them are otherwise unknown to us; while, 
though the list includes a people as distant as the inhabi- 
tants of Fidenae, the more powerful communities of 
Aricia, Lanuvium and Tusculum are omitted from it. 
The military power of this league, if it ever had any, was 
no doubt broken up by the fall of Alba Longa; and Rome 
succeeded to her position, not of hegemony, but of honor- 
ary presidency; for, as heiress of Alba, Rome never, as 
Mommeen points out, asserted any claims to sovereignty 
over the Latin communities. 

The possession of the Alban Hills by the Romans and 
Latins was, however, by no means secure. Determined 
attacks on the pass of Algidus were made by the Aequi 
and Volsci; and we have continual mention of it as an 
advanced post in their joint operations between 465 and 
389 p.c. The foundation of Labici as a Latin colony in 
418 B.c. may be naturally explained by these operations. 
About 384 B.c. the constitution of the Latin League under 
the presidency of Rome was definitely established, and 
no fresh communities were afterwards admitted to it. It 
contained only places originally Latin, or towns to which 
Latin colonies had been sent; and all the important 
towns in the Alban Hills were included in it—Aricia, 
Bovillae, Cabum, Corbio, Corioli,* Labici, Lanuvium, 
Tusculum and Velitrae. The Roman power was now 
spreading beyond the boundaries of Latium; southern 
Etruria and the Pomptine territory became parts of her 
dominion; and at the same time Roman authority 
became stronger in the Latin cities, owing to the assimila- 
tion of their municipal constitutions to that of Rome. 
Tusculum was one of the oldest of the mwnicipia, though 
the exact date when it received the franchise is uncertain. 
The spread of Roman conquest southwards drove the 
Latins into revolt against Rome, in a last desperate 
struggle against her all-conquering power. The Cam- 
panians made common cause with them ; but the Roman 
army won a decisive victory against the combined forces 
(340 3B.c.). The Latin League was now broken up as a 
political organisation, and existed only as a religious 





* The site of Corioli is not certain. It is probably to be sought between 
the sea, the river Astura and the Alban Hills; but there is no sufficient 
evidence for the identification with Monte Giove, north-west of Lanuvium 
which has often been adopted. - 
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association for carrying on the worship at the old federal 
temple of Jupiter Latiaris and the meetings at the 
Lucus Ferentinus, the site of which is by no means certain. 
The individual towns entered into direct relations with 
Rome, being admitted, according to circumstances, to 
varying degrees of Roman citizenship. 


We may now consider briefly the great highways which 
from early times traversed the district under discussion. 
The track which led through the Alban Hills and below 
the slopes of the Volscian Mountains to Tarracina was 
converted into the first permanent military highway, the 
Via Appia, by Appius Claudius Caecus, from whom it 
took its name. It was drawn in an absolutely straight 
line for over fifty miles, and is a remarkable piece of 
military engineering. For the first fourteen miles into 
Albano its course is simple, for it follows the tongue of 
lava of which we have already spoken ; but between this 
point and the post-station below Lanuvium it has hilly 
country to traverse, and it was found necessary to carry 
it on embankments, with massive substruction walls of 
masonry, at several points. Hence it descends and runs 
straight across the Pomptine Marshes, and the eye can 
follow it almost to the gates of Tarracina. But the Via 
Latina, which required less skill or expense in engineering, 
was probably completed as a regular road at least as far 
as Cales, not far from Capua, in 334 B.c. It follows a far 
more natural line; and some kind of communication must 
have existed between Rome and the northern portion of 
the Alban Hills, and on through the valley of the Sacco, 
in very early times. On the other hand, the original 
route to Tusculum was perhaps the road which later 
became the Via Labicana; it seems to lead directly to 
Tusculum, as though the divergence to Labici were an 
afterthought, consequent on its colonisation in 418 B.c. 
When the military supremacy of Rome in the Alban 
Hills was consolidated, and the question of the possession 
of the pass of Algidus had ceased to have any importance, 
it is very likely that this road was prolonged to join the 
Via Latina in the Sacco valley, and eventually superseded 
it as a road for long-distance traffic ; for, while the distance 
is the same, the ‘summit level’ of the Via Latina is 
over 700 feet higher than that of the Via Labicana. 
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The latter of these two roads passed to the north-east of 
the Alban Hills, through undulating, but not difficult coun- 
try, reached a summit level of nearly 1200feet between the 
lower slopes of the volcanic group and the town of 
Praeneste, and then descended the valley of the Trerus 
(the modern Sacco), which divides the Volscian from the 
Hernican Mountains. This is indeed the route which the 
modern railway to Naples follows, and it is the easiest 
and most natural. But the passage between the Alban 
Hills and Praeneste could easily be blocked by those who 
held the heights on either side; and whether at first 
Roman commercial ambition had a vision wide enough 
to embrace the possibilities of the distant future is 
doubtful. It was probably in the main the need of 
expansion for the sake of self-preservation that dictated 
her policy. 

Thus it was the geographical position of the Alban 
group which led to its importance in early Roman history. 
The possession of these hills, far nearer to Rome, as we 
have seen, than the Sabine or Hernican Mountains, was a 
vital necessity to the development of her power. For this 
isolated mountain-group entirely blocked the possible 
routes to the south, lying as it did between the lower off- 
shoots of the Apennines and the sea; while to the south- 
east of it, and separated from it by a narrow interval, was 
another group of limestone mountains, the Volscian, 
which equally commanded the roads to Campania. 

The original sites of the towns in the Alban Hills had 
naturally been chosen with regard to entirely different con- 
siderations from those which now prevailed; and to them 
we must attribute the growth of most of the villages on 
or near the highroads. The situation of Bovillae, which 
was, we are told, a colony of Alba Longa, is probably due to 
another cause, for it was one of the thirty cities of the 
later Latin League ; and, inasmuch as it was, in a religious 
sense, the heir of Alba Longa, and took over the cults of 
the latter after its destruction, we may suppose that Rome 
took care, as she so often did, that it was not founded in a 
position strategically too strong, so as to form a centre 
of opposition to her dominion. But the Roman Aricia, 
which was Horace’s first halting-place on his journey to 
Brundusium, lay below the old Latin city on the hill, in 
the crater basin of the Valle d’ Ariccia; and the next 
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posting-station—the last in the Alban Hills—was one 
called Sub Lanuvio, i.e. below Lanuvium. 

On the other roads the case was the same. On the 
Via Latina the post-station of Roboraria was probably 
connected with Tusculum, while those of Ad Decimum and 
Ad Pictas were simply villages which, originally mere 
posting-inns, grew up at important junctions of minor 
roads. On the Via Labicana, the station of Ad Quintanas 
was in the territory of, and connected with, Labici ; while 
Ad Statuas, again, was placed at a meeting-point of 
several branch-roads with the highroad. It is not certain, 
of course, when these places grew up ; but we may assign 
the origin of at least the majority of them to the third 
and second centuries B.c. Just as it is only now that 
the inhabitants of Latium are led by a feeling of security 
—and, it must be added, the mastery which is being gradu- 
ally won over the malaria—to abandon the medieval 
hill-towns for villages in the plains or lower down the 
slopes, nearer the centres of cultivation, so it was, per- 
haps, only when there was little further thought of dis- 
puting Roman supremacy, and a feeling at the same time 
that her protection might be relied on, that men deserted 
their hill-fastnesses. 


In later years the Alban Hills became one of the chief 
resorts of wealthy Romans. The origin of the habit of 
‘ villeggiatura’ among the Romans is somewhat obscure, 
but it seems that we may place it in the second century B.c., 
when the fear of foreign invasion had ceased. It is probable 
that the great estates, worked by gangs of slaves, which 
grew up as the free population of Italy was diminished 
by continual losses in war, were less common in the 
hills than in the plains. By the end of the Republic it 
had already become frequent; and Cicero, who had a 
villa in the neighbourhood, speaks of Tusculum as full of 
men of consular rank. Cicero himself possessed, at one 
time and another, no less than seven country-houses in 
various places ; and the splendour of the villas of Lucullus 
was proverbial. The growth of wealth under the Empire 
strengthened the habit of retiring from Rome to the hills 
or the coast in the summer; and we have elaborate de- 
scriptions of the villas of the younger Pliny and of two of 
Statius’ friends, which give us some idea of their splendour. 
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We hear also of day excursions from Rome to the nearer 
places in the Alban Hills, undertaken by those who were 
not the fortunate owners of such properties. From the 
remains one would doubt whether small country houses 
—villas in our modern English sense—were at all fre- 
quent; large estates probably absorbed most of the 
available space. But with fast horses the Alban Hills 
were easily accessible ; and we have an amusing description 
by Propertius of Cynthia’s visit to Lanuvium with a 
hated rival (‘causa fuit Juno, sed mage causa Venus’) 
and her return in time to surprise her lover at supper 
with two other fair damsels. 

This luxurious life continued until the advent of 
Christianity. The donation by Constantine to various 
churches in Rome of many of the estates belonging to 
the imperial patrimony brought a new element into the 
| .Roman Campagna and the Alban Hills, and was actually 
i the origin of the temporal power of the Papacy. The 
episcopal jurisdiction was soon established. A bishop of 
Quintana (to be identified, doubtless, with the post-station 
below Labici) makes his appearance as early as the first 
bishop of Ostia, in A.D. 313 ; but the see was later trans- 
ferred to Labici, and eventually to Tusculum. The sees 
of Velitrae and Albanum cannot be traced further back 
than A.D. 465, though the foundation of the principal 
church in the latter place is attributed on good authority 
to Constantine ; and to the fourth century belong also the 
catacombs just outside it on the Via Appia, opposite the 
curious tomb which is attributed (wrongly) to Arruns, 
son of Lars Porsena, or to the Horatii and Curiatii. 

With the decay of prosperity consequent on the fall 
of the power of Rome, the life of the Campagna must 
naturally have undergone a great change. The villas 
were deserted, and we find in many of them the poor 
tombs of those who found refuge in their ruins. The 
country was no longer secure, and the tendency was to 
take refuge in villages on the hilltops for mutual 
protection. The domuscultae, which were new centres of 
population formed by the Popes, and defended by an 
obligatory militia, are an institution belonging rather to 
the lower Campagna ; and we only know one in the Alban 
Hills—the Sulpiciana, near the site of Bovillae, on the 
Via Appia. The religious tendencies of the age, too, with 
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the desire for asceticism and seclusion, led men to seek 
the hills. The earliest of the country churches date 
from the third century a.D.; and many of their names, 
such as §S. Michele on the hill-tops, 8. Silvestro among the 
woods, ete. are significant; while S. Cesareo, a not un- 
common name in the Campagna, denotes the site of an 
imperial villa. Often, as in Rome itself, the Christian 
worship occupied the site of a temple dedicated to some 
pagan deity. 

In the twelfth century the democratic commune of 
Rome rose to power, and there were continual struggles 
between it and the Papacy as to their supremacy in the 
‘districtus urbis,’ which appears, as Tomassetti points out, 
to have corresponded with the area of 100 miles in 
every direction from Rome that once fell under the 
jurisdiction of the ‘ praefectus urbi’—a much larger area 
than that covered by the present territory of Rome. In 
the meantime, the power of the barons, nominally 
feudatories of the Holy See, began to increase; and we 
find that there was serious danger, between 1250 and 
1350, owing to the weakness of the Papacy, of their 
establishing small principalities in the environs of Rome. 
Their fiefs generally followed strategic lines leading 
from Rome to a castle or castles far outside the city, and 
guarded by towers or subsidiary posts, which still dot the 
Campagna. Thus, the earlier Counts of Tusculum 
possessed the castle (which later became the property of 
the Caetani) at the tomb of Caecilia Metella on the Via 
Appia, Borghetto on the Via Latina, Grottaferrata and 
Tusculum. The dominions of the later branch, the 
Colonna, followed the Via Labicana as far as the village 
of Colonna and S. Cesareo, and thence went on to 
Palestrina. The Crescenzii-Savelli followed a route on 
the right of the Via Appia to Castel Savello, Albano, and 
Ariccia; while the dominions of the Annibaldi, who 
succeeded to the earlier Counts of Tusculum, extended as 
far as the Molaraand Monte Compatri. A little later we 
find treaties between the barons and the various villages 
for the protection of the latter, which, not unnaturally, 
became almost universal ; and this is the beginning of the 
dependence of each village upon one or other of the 
great families of Rome, which still obtains. 

The increase in the power and wealth of the Papacy 
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in the fifteenth century led to a corresponding diminution 
in that of the barons and of the commune of Rome. It was 
now that the castle of the Molara and the even stronger 
Maschio d’ Ariano were destroyed, and perhaps also, 
though we have no evidence, that of the Faiola above 
Nemi. In the latter half of the sixteenth century it 
became the practice of the great prelates and nobles of 
the Roman Curia to build themselves magnificent country- 
houses in the Alban Hills, generally on the sites of 
ancient Roman villas; and this continued through the 
seventeenth century. We find this at Frascati and 
Albano especially, but also elsewhere; and their epoch 
of magnificence seems to have lasted until the French 
Revolution brought with it the financial ruin of the 
Church and of the great families of Rome—from which, 
however, the latter have to some extent recovered. At 
present the villas are largely used as summer resorts by 
their owners; while many others, less wealthy, take 
refuge from the heat of Rome in the fresher atmosphere 
of the green hills. 

The cultivation of the vine was already common in 
the sixteenth century, and is a prominent feature at the 
present day in the Alban Hills, whence it is now spreading 
even down into the plains and up into the forests. The 
production is sometimes in excess of the demand, while 
the quality is not as good as it might be. The olive 
yards are also of considerable importance, and their 
grey-green leaves form a delightful feature in the land- 
scape. The lower woods in the eastern portion of the 
group produce much timber and charcoal; but the laws 
against disafforestation, if properly carried out, will, it 
may be hoped, prevent that reckless tree-felling which 
has rendered so many of the mountains of Italy arid 
masses of rock and earth, and makes the torrents which 
flow unchecked from them a real danger to the fertile 
plains and valleys below. 


We have dealt in general with the Alban Hills, and it 
now remains to speak of them in detail. Approaching 
the hills from the Via Appia along the lava stream 
already alluded to, we reach, eleven miles from Rome, 
and shortly beyond the:point where the modern post-road 
returns to thestraight line of the ancient, the site of Bovillae, 
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the seat of the cult of the Julian family, which traced its 
origin to Iulus, son of Aeneas, the founder of Alba Longa, 
to which on its destruction Bovillae had succeeded in this 
regard. Here the Roman knights met the dead body of 
Augustus and escorted it to Rome. In the vicinity may 
be seen the scanty remains of a small theatre, of the 
circus in which yearly games were celebrated in honour 
of Augustus and the legendary ancestors of the Imperial 
house, and also of buildings connected with the post- 
station; but the fertile slopes are here, as almost 
everywhere, occupied by vineyards, and little of interest 
is visible aboveground. To the right diverges a modern 
road, following an ancient line, which runs at the foot of 
the hills and then across the Campagna to Antium. On 
the left we may place the site of the villa of Clodius, 
above the highroad ; and it was close by it that he met 
his death in the famous quarrel with Milo. 

As we advance, the ascent becomes steeper and steeper ; 
and the road is flanked, as it has been all the way from 
Rome, by ruins of tombs. On each side of the road are 
remains of villas; and we may notice especially that of 
Domitian, on the summit of the crater edge at Castel 
Gandolfo, which has very likely occupied the site of Alba 
Longa, ‘ the long white town.’ After about three miles 
we reach the modern town of Albano, built over the 
remains of the camp (plate 1) of the Imperial bodyguard, 
established here, no doubt, early in the Empire, perhaps 
by Augustus himself; for we find that even he frequented 
the district, and there seems to have been a large extent 
of Imperial property here from the first; though 
Domitian was the constructor of the great villa at 
Castel Gandolfo, a little to the north. The enclosure 
wall of the camp may still be traced. It was provided 
with baths, an amphitheatre, and other necessaries, 
including a good water-supply. The large terminal 
reservoir forms the subject of one of Piranesi’s most 
picturesque plates, and is still made use of by the modern 
town. Septimius Severus established here the second 
Parthian legion, whose cemetery has been found in the 
beautiful woods on the edge of the lake. The troops must 
have been removed by Constantine, who gave to the 
church of Albano, as we have seen, ‘all the deserted 
quarters and houses within the Alban city’; so that the 
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town originated with this donation, though the episcopal 
see was not founded till over a century and a half later. 

As soon as we leave the town, the modern Via Appia 
traverses the great bridge which Pius IX threw across the 
valley separating it from Ariccia. Below are the glorious 
woods of the Chigi park, with their infinite variety 
of foliage ; and at the end of the bridge is the palace, 
with the village church opposite to it. This architectural 
group is the work of Bernini. The round church, with 
its simple portico and a loggia on each side, practically 
consists of a large, low dome, harmonious in proportions, 
with rich decoration. That of Castel Gandolfo, which is 
also his work, is much more lofty, and more fantastic in 
its detail. The exterior of the palace is severe and 
simple; the interior contains fine old furniture and 
leather-work, and is still inhabited in the summer by its 
owners. The village no doubt occupies the site of the 
ancient city; but it extended down the hill as far as the 
ancient Via Appia, which, after leaving Albano, descended 
steeply into the Valle d’ Ariccia, where are the remains 
of a temple of the Republican period, of uncertain 
attribution, and other ruins which may belong to the 
post-station where Horace was received ‘ hospitio modico’ 
on the first night after he left Rome. From this deep 
depression it ascended once more upon an embankment, 
the supporting wall of which is one of the finest remains 
of Roman road engineering to be seen in the neighbour- 
hood of the city (plate 2). It is joined by the modern 
road once more at Genzano, a village of medieval origin, 
which lies on the south-west edge of the lake of Nemi, 
but on the outer slope; and the lake itself, the lovely 
mirror of Diana, can only be seen from the actual rim 
of the crater. 

The famous temple of Diana lay on the north shore 
of the lake, the only place in which there was room for 
it; for elsewhere the steep sides rise almost from the 
water’sedge. The date of the foundation of the temple is 
uncertain, though it seems clear that it cannot have been 
built before the construction of the emissarium, or 
drainage channel of the lake; and the archeological 
evidence seems to give us little, if any, warrant for going 
further back than the fourth century before Christ. The 
origin of the cult, however, may be a far older one. It 
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is said to have been originally celebrated with human 
sacrifice ; and even in Imperial times the priest, usually a 
gladiator or a fugitive slave, could only win his position 
by slaying his predecessor in fight, after having plucked a 
mistletoe bough from Diana's sacred grove. Strangely 
enough he bore the title of rex.* Of the temple itself 
nothing is now to be seen, though excavations have 
brought its plan to light; and all that is visible is the 
great platform on which it stood, with the walls, decor- 
ated with niches, which supported it in front and 
protected it from landslips at the back. These belong 
perhaps to the end of the Republic or the early Empire. 
Off the temple were anchored the now famous ships of 
Nemi, two great floating palaces with marble pavements 
and waterpipes of lead for fountains, bearing the name of 
Caligula ; the ends of some of the beams are decorated 
with heads of lions and of wolves in bronze, with rings 
to which small boats might be moored. They are 
beautiful works of art of the first century of the Empire, 
and give some idea of the magnificence of the whole con- 
ception. Above the temple rises the village of Nemi, also 
medieval, with a picturesque castle now belonging to the 
Ruspoli ; it has a lofty round central tower of the twelfth 
or thirteenth century. 

Behind Nemi one may ascend eastward into the 
romantic Valle Vivaro, between the inner and the outer 
crater ring; but we shall speak of this further on, and 
we may now rather return to the Via Appia. The modern 
road diverges from the ancient a mile from Genzano, not 
to return to it until it reaches the Pomptine plain below 
Cisterna. From the point of separation, one obtains a 
remarkable view of the straight white ribbonlike line 
through the flat unhealthy swamps, which have given so 
much trouble to engineers ever since Roman days. The 
road can be seen almost as far as the gates of Terracina, 
which is just hidden from us by the Punta di Leano. 
Here the eighteenth milestone of the ancient road, erected 
by Nerva, was found a year or two back, in making a new 
and more direct road to Velletri. It has been set up as 
near its old place as possible; but the pavement of the 
ancient Via Appia, which was well preserved, and which 





* See, on the history of this cult, Dr Frazer’s ‘Golden Bough,’ passim, 
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is shown in one of Labruzzi’s best sketches,* has of 
necessity been removed. We, however, may keep to the 
undulating road of Papal days, in order to visit Civita 
Lavinia, which occupies a projecting spur, thrown far 
forward into the Campagna, so that it commands a view 
also of the hills behind, of Velletri, and of the Volscian 
Mountains, which now first come into prominence. 

The acropolis of the primitive Latin city of Lanuvium 
occupied in all probability a vineclad hill to the north of 
the modern village, on the southern slopes of which are 
some remains, again of the Imperial period, of another 
famous sanctuary of Latium—the temple of Juno Sospes, 
from whose treasury, as from that of Diana, Octavian 
borrowed money to enable him to fit out his fleet against 
Antony. Excavations, however, have brought to light 
archaic decorative terracottas which go back to the 
fifth century before Christ, and the temple itself, which 
is older than the colonnades of concrete, faced with 
opus reticulatum, of which considerable remains exist. 
The possessions of the temple extended, it seems, as far 
as the flat coast land, which is spread out before us like 
a map; for a tile, bearing the legend Sacra Lanuvio 
stamped upon it, was found as far away as Fogliano, 
between Anzio and Monte Circeo. The latter is clearly 
visible from here, dominating all the coast and the 
Pomptine Marshes; and one may see the sun lighting up 
its limestone rocks, which rise precipitously from the sea. 
Still further out lie the islands of the Ponza group, places 
of banishment now as in Roman days. 

The medieval fortifications of Civita Lavinia are well 
preserved. The city was picturesque, with two gates, 
and was built upon the site of the Roman town, some of 
the buildings of which still exist. From the lower end of 
the village, where the remains of a temple of Hercules 
may be seen in a modern barn, the ancient road to the 
coast begins its course; and a practised eye may trace it 
right across the plain until it enters the forests of Nettuno. 





* Carlo Labruzzi, a Roman artist, travelled along the Via Appia from 
Rome to Benevento in November 1789, in company with Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare of Stourhead. He made a series of 226 drawings for Sir Richard, 
which formed a part of the Stourhead library, and are now in my collection. 
Sir Richard, who had learned Labruzzi’s style, himself made 47 drawings 
of the Via Latina from Rome to Capua in the following year, which I 
also possess. (‘Mélanges de l’Ecole Francaise,’ xxiii (1903), 375 ff.) 
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These are still in part untouched, though even there the 
woodland is making way for cultivation. 

Leaving Civita Lavinia, we return to the highroad, 
and soon reach the scanty remains of the Roman post- 
station of Sub Lanuvio, the name of which sufficiently 
indicates its nature and origin. Itlies at the point where 
our road crosses the straight line of the ancient Via 
Appia, which here passes through low hills on its way out 
to the plains. We pass over one of its culverts, adapted 
to the uses of the modern road, and on the left above us 
see the medieval castle of S. Gennaro. The road, paved in 
places with the little cubes of selce which are so much 
used in Rome itself (forming surely the most unpleasant 
pavement that man ever invented), is very undulating, 


and it is not surprising that modern motor traffic has 


abandoned it. It passes through the fertile vineyards 
near Velletri, which often conceal remains of Roman’ 
villas, and after some miles reaches the town. 

Velletri is a place of Volscian origin (the ancient name 
Velitrae differs but slightly from the modern), and fought 
against Rome with the other cities of the Volscian Moun- 
tains, from which it is separated by only a few miles of 
low country, now mostly cornland and pasture. Later, 
it: became noteworthy as the native place of the Gens 
Octavia, the family of Augustus. The present town 
contains hardly any traces of the Roman period ; even 
the antiquities which have been found hereabouts have 
for the most part passed to museums in other lands. 
Of medieval houses, on the other hand, there are not a 
few; and the lofty campanile of the cathedral, which is 
otherwise uninteresting, is a very fine example of the 
fourteenth century style so common in Rome itself— 
square, with many storeys, the openings in which are 
adorned with slender marble columns. The material, 
however, is in this case mainly the black lava (selce), and 
bricks are only used in bands. Apart from this, the most 
remarkable building in the town is the Palazzo Ginnetti, 
erected by Martino Lunghi the elder. In the stucco 
decorations of the loggia the baroque spirit seems to 
have run riot; but the stone staircase, with its open 
arches, is more dignified. It stands at one end of the 
palace, and leads right up to the roof, from which the 
view at evening is wonderful. One day I remember, when 
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the roofs of the town were still bathed in yellow light, 
while the wooded mountains of the outer crater were in 
shadow ; the cold limestone of the Volscian range on 
the other hand had lost the sun entirely, and was bathed 
in light without shadow—clear and gray, but yet soft. 
The landings of this splendid stairway are still decorated 
with ancient statues, the scanty remains of a fine collection 
which once adorned the palace; and one or two others 
stand in picturesque abandonment in the garden. Other- 
wise the town, the largest in the Alban Hills, is mainly 
remarkable as the seat of a flourishing wine-trade. It 
was once on the route to Naples, but now the main rail- 
way line has deserted it, and passes by the shorter route 
on the other side of the Alban Hills. 

Behind Velletri the outer rim of the crater turns 
north-eastwards, and the lower slopes are less adapted 
for cultivation. This is spreading now with some rapidity, 
and the woods here, as elsewhere, are in places being 
cut down; but much still remains untouched, and what 
vineyards there are are neither of so old standing nor 
so productive as those we have seen. The character of 
the district changes entirely; one may say broadly that 
in the whole of the eastern half of the outer crater there 
are no villages, and one may go far before even reaching 
a human habitation. In Roman times, too, this district 
was far more sparsely populated than that which we 
have just left. The summits of the range are still 
entirely covered with forest, the resort of brigands until 
early in last century. On one of them must have stood 
the temple of Diana on Mount Algidus, but I have 
searched them all jin vain. Relics of the Middle Ages 
are not wanting, especially on the Maschio d’ Ariano, a 
great mass of rock crowned by a large castle, which was 
under the sway of the Counts of Tusculum, but was ceded 
by one of them to Alexander III in 1179, and demolished 
in the fifteenth century. Nearer to our own day it was 
the refuge of the bandit Gasparone, whose initials may 
still be seen scratched on the cement wall of a water-tank. 
Some have thought to see actual remains of the temple 
here in what are really the ruins of a church dedicated 
to St Silvester,-the natural successor of Diana, whose 
temple has probably been obliterated by the castle. 

We may follow the summits one by one, or we may 
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descend steeply into the lonely valley below to the north, 
the so-called Valle Vivaro, which lies between the steep 
inner wall of the outer and the gentler slopes of the 
inner crater. The floor of it is an upland pasture, with 
the short, soft turf which in Italy is only found at a 
height where the winter cold prevents the growth from 
becoming rank and strong. There are springs which 
feed a small lake, the so-called Lago della Doganella, 
one of the six or seven candidates for identification with 
the Lake Regillus, where the Tarquins were finally 
defeated with the aid of the Great Twin Brethren. On 
the north side of it we find the Via Latina, which first 
traverses the lowest point of the outer crater ring, and 
then descends its slopes fairly sharply, crosses the 
depression between the volcanic group of the Alban 
Hills and the Volscian Mountains, and enters the broad 
valley of the Sacco, joining the Via Labicana at the 
catacombs of 8. Ilario. The junction was, in the Middle 
Ages, guarded by the large castle of Piombinara, the 
lofty tower of which commands a view into the valleys 
through which the roads run. It was built in 1210 by 
Richard, Count of Sora and of Valmontone (the latter a 
village a little further up the course of the Sacco), 
perhaps on the site of an older fortress. Of the military 
importance of the Via Latina in ancient times we have 
already spoken; and the remains of medieval castles 
prove the same for the Middle Ages. But we do not know 
when it was abandoned. The sixteenth century authors 
still speak of it as a possible route, and a map of 1547 
indicates it clearly. The buildings at the pass, and the 
Osteria Nuova, a little further back, seem to point to its 
use as a pack-road, probably until the carriage road was . 
formed, following more or less the line of the Via 
Labicana and of the modern railway, and keeping to the 
north of the crater altogether. 

After the pass of Algidus the crater-ring soon turns 
northward ; and one of its summits is occupied by the 
village of Rocca Priora. The name is a corruption of 
Perjura, under which it appears in medieval records, 
and perhaps refers to some crime of which we know 
nothing. The castle was demolished towards the end of 
last century, and a new one, on the same plan and in 
unsuccessful imitation of the old style, built on its site 
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—an edifice of no interest or beauty., Here was probably 
Corbio, one of the old cities of Latium, which we know 
lay near to the pass of Algidus. Ortona, also mentioned 
in the early annals of Rome, is a mere name to us; while 
most of the other villages mentioned in the record of 
Coriolanus’ campaign against Rome should probably be 
sought further to the north, and not actually within the 
Alban Hills. 

From Rocca Priora we follow the line of an ancient 
road to Tusculum, hardly three miles distant along the 
ridge. The Via Latina runs straight through the valley 
on the south. To the north is Monte Compatri, which 
marks the site of Labici, a Latin. city of which no remains 
exist ; and here the vineyards begin once more. Among 
them, in the lower ground between Monte Compatri and 
Colonna (another village on an outlying hill overlooking 
the Campagna more immediately), passed, in Rome’s 
great days, at any rate, the Via Labicana ; and the high- 
lying Labici had a dependent community, that of the 
Labicani Quintanenses (which took the latter part of its 
name from its neighbourhood to the fifteenth milestone 
of the Roman road), at the point where the highroad 
approached nearest to it. Under the Empire this 
little village became a municipality with a separate con- 
stitution, as an inscribed base informs us; and in the 
fourth century it even had a bishop of its own. The 
concrete core of a large tomb marks the spot; and 
inscriptions and other antiquities have been found in the 
course of cultivation. ._To the west lies Monte Porzio 
Catone, a village which appears under the name o 
‘Mons Porculi’.in the Middle Ages; the addition of th 
name Catone is due to modern antiquaries, who have 
desired, not unnaturally, to connect the place with the 
great men of ancient days. But we know only that 
Cato the Elder had a house or villa ‘at Tusculum’; and 
this precise localisation, like so many others which have 
been made in the neighbourhood of Rome, has no 
foundation in fact. 

Not far to the west lies Frascati, a smiling modern 
town easily reached by rail from Rome, and a favourite 
resort of visitors in the winter and spring, and of Italians 
in the summer. Several of the great Roman families, in 
imitation of their ancestors, have their country houses 
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here ; but it was a far more favourite resort in ancient 
times than in modern. Not only are all the present-day 
villas built on ancient sites, but almost every vineyard 
contains remains, often of a very massive description, 
consisting of large terraces supported by strong embank- 
ment-walls of concrete. These serve excellently the 
turn of the modern cultivator, whose vineyards and 
oliveyards take the place of the gardens which formed 
a setting for the ancient villas. Frascati itself occupies 
the site of such a villa, the ownership of which has 
recently been attributed by Grossi-Gondi—I think with 
certainty—to Passienus Crispus, the second husband of 
the younger Agrippina, who indeed compassed his death 
for the sake of his property. From her it passed to the 
Imperial house, which had other possessions in the 
neighbourhood (a villa of Tiberius lay a little way 
below); and we have eyidence of its belonging to 
Domitian. Of its subsequent history we know nothing 
until it appears under the name of Frascata in the ninth 
century A.D. Its importance, however, dates from the 
destruction of Tusculum in 1191 by the Papal troops; 
and in the early seventeenth century, as Greuter’s view 
shows us, it still preserved much of its medieval aspect. 
Its fortifications, which are due to Pope Paul III, can 
still be traced in places ; but modern improvements have 
led to the removal or concealment of much of them, 
and of the remains of the Imperial villa. Even now the 
older streets of Frascati are more picturesque than the 
ordinary visitor would suspect. 

From Frascati it is a delightful walk of an hour or 
more to the hill of Tusculum. The route through the 
Villa Aldobrandini is preferable, if only because the villa, 
with the great terrace in front of it, and the large 
baroque fountain behind, gives us a fairly good idea of 
the aspect of a Roman villa in the days of its splendour. 
We thus, too, reach the amphitheatre first; and this is 
desirable, because it has been placed in the gap (probably 
of artificial origin) which divided the site of the ancient 
city from the rest of the ridge, and rendered it as 
defensible as though it had occupied an isolated. hilltop. 
We have not here, however, one of the massive enceintes 
that distinguish the towns a little further south—Cori, 
Segni, Alatri, to mention only a few. Here, instead of 
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the hard limestone of which those huge blocks are 
composed, the material available was the softer and less 
durable tufa; and there is, as a fact, only one piece of 
walling that can claim to belong to the defences of the 
city. In close conjunction with it is a chamber connected 
with the supply of a fountain, constructed after archaic 
models, with a pointed roof, but perhaps not of very 
remote antiquity after all, as the absence of the arch 
may well be due rather to design than to ignorance of its 
principle. All else that we see appears to belong to the 
time of the Empire, and much of it, no doubt, to that 
great revival of prosperity which we notice all over Italy 
under Trajan and Hadrian. Excavations were made 
here in the early years of the nineteenth century; but 
the accounts of what was found are inadequate, and the 
plans suffer from excessive use of imagination, and will 
not satisfy modern archeological requirements. 

Of what was found but little now remains visible— 
the so-called villa of Tiberius, near the amphitheatre, is 
really, I think, the huge substructure of a temple, the 
foundations of which can still be seen on the top of the 
platform. On the supposed site of the Forum we see a 
few remains of buildings in concrete, and a modern house 
with fragments of sculpture and inscriptions. A little 
beyond it is the theatre, built against the hillside and 
fairly well preserved as far as its plan goes. Behind it 
rises the summit of the hill, where was the citadel with 
the temple of Castor and Pollux, the tutelary deities of 
the place; but the medieval castle, itself razed to the 
ground, has obliterated all traces of these. Among the 
blocks of stone (probably collected on the spot) which 
support the cross on the summit, there was one inscribed 
with a dedication to the Twin Brethren; but it remained 
unnoticed until 1901, when it was removed to the Villa 
Aldobrandini. The battle of the Lake Regillus,* at which 
they transferred their protection from Tusculum to 
Rome, need not be regarded as an historical event. But 
the name Tusculum is significant in view of the fact that 
Tarquin the Proud, whose cause Tusculum, and with it 
the thirty cities of the Latin League, espoused when he 





* The true site is probably the small crater basin of Pantano Secco, in 
the vineyards below Frascati. 
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was expelled from Rome (he having given his daughter in 
marriage to its chief, Mamilius), was, according to the 
Roman annals, of Etruscan descent ; and we must probably 
suppose some special connexion between Tusculum and 
Etruria, though no discoveries of Etruscan objects have 
ever been made here or hereabouts. At Praeneste the 
converse is the case; the discoveries made in its early 
cemetery show a strong connexion with Etruria, of which 
our literary sources know nothing. But those who affirm 
that these cities, and even Rome herself, are actually of 
Etruscan origin are going too far; and others even 
consider it an acceptable solution of this very vexed 
question to suppose that the Etruscans were not after all 
of different blood from the Latins, but merely a superior 
class which easily assimilated foreign culture. 

We may descend from the ridge of Tusculum along a 
branch road, which still preserves its ancient pavement, 
to the Via Latina. Not far along it towards Rome is the 
medieval abbey of Grottaferrata, fortified by Giuliano 
della Rovere, nephew of Pope Sixtus IV, and built upon 
the remains of a huge villa, which some have tried to 
attribute to Cicero, while others propose other sites— 
‘quot homines, tot sententiae.’ But, despite all the efforts 
of scholars, the great orator’s Tusculan villa has not yet 
been found; and only a lucky chance can enable us to 
localise it, inasmuch as the indications of ancient writers, 
including Cicero himself, are insufficient. The tradition 
which places it at Grottaferrata cannot be traced earlier 
than the time of the visit of Pius II to the abbey in May 
1463, when the learned Bessarion was abbot. The abbey 
itself was founded by St Nilus, four and a half centuries 
earlier, and is still in the hands of the Basilian monks, who 
take good care of the valuable library, and have recently 
instituted a museum of antiquities found in the district. 
Many fine works of ancient art, however, were removed 
to Rome by the various commendatory abbots who 
reigned there, to adorn their family palaces ; for here we 
are in the centre of the district which was most chiefly in 
favour as a residence in Roman days, being easily 
accessible by the Via Latina, which passes close by. 

The deep valley which runs below Grottaferrata 
separates this from another group of villas, which centre 
round the ancient Castrimoenium, the site of which is 
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probably that of Marino, which still preserves parts of its 
medieval enceinte. We know nothing of its earlier 
history, but it seems to have gained prosperity under the 
Empire. From it we may easily reach the rim of the 
Alban crater, not far from Castel Gandolfo, and thus 
terminate our survey of this wonderfully interesting and 
beautiful group of hills. To give any true idea of their 
charm to those who do not know them is difficult ; while 
those who know them well will always feel that there is 
some other favourite spot which has been omitted. 
But Rome is indeed fortunate in her surroundings. From 
no other capital of Europe can such a wonderful variety 
of hill and plain be reached so easily ; and these hills, 
now within easy reach even of the poorer classes, are 
fast becoming known and appreciated by Italians and 
foreigners alike. In this they may—nay, they must— 
lose much of the charm of solitude, which is so potent an 
attraction, especially to the northern mind. But the 
economic regeneration of Italy is proceeding apace; in 
twenty or thirty years, at the present rate of progress, the 
Campagna will very likely be a populous and well culti- 
vated district. We must now realise—it is a lesson 
that many have been far too slow to learn—that Italy is 
no dead country content to sentimentalise over the ruins 
of a mighty past, but a living organism, which presents 
possibilities of healthy development as great, perhaps, 
as those of any nation in Europe. As a result of the 
changes which are taking place in Italy, we must, it is 
true, reconcile ourselves to the loss of much that has 
been dear to us in the past. But this is the toll that we 
must always pay to advancing civilisation; and the 
greater part of their charm the Alban Hills can never 
lose. We may fairly hope, too, that the Italians, who are 
now becoming fully alive to the natural beauties of that 
marvellous country of theirs, will see to it that these are 
sacrificed in as slight a degree as is possible in the course 
of the transformation which must inevitably take place. 


THomMAS ASHBY. 
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Art. 3—THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN CONTEMPOR- 
ARY LITERATURE. 


1. List of the Contents of the. three Collections of Books, 
Pamphlets and Journals in the British Museum relating 
to the French Revolution. London: Trustees of the 
British Museum, 1899. ; 

2. Rapport sur les documents relatifs & la Révolution 
Frangaise a4 Paris conservés au British Museum. Par 
M. F. Braesch. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale, 1907. 


At the close of each quinquennial period the Library of 
the British Museum produces a Subject Index of contem- 
porary books which have been added to the Library 
during the five preceding years. These indexes are 
mainly designed for the use of those who use the Reading 
Room, but incidentally they fulfil a much larger purpose. 
The great library spreads its net far and wide, and 
captures so vast a multitude of current books that these 
indexes form a closer approximation than can be found 
elsewhere to a universal index of the recent literature of 
the civilised world. They serve as illustrations of the 
main course of events, the currents, cross-currents and 
backwaters of thought, the social life, the ‘scientific 
progress, the wisdom and the folly of each year’s litera- 
ture. The latest of these indexes covers the period 
between January 1906 and December 1910. It supplies 
many curious instances of the trend of the most recent 
literature, the most striking of all being the proofs which 
it furnishes of the vivid and growing interest with which 
writers and readers, both in France and elsewhere, 
pursue the history of the French Revolution. 

This is shown with singular clearness by a comparison 
between the number of books published during the last 
five years on the history of our own country and that of 
France. There arein this index (and the proportion is 
much the same in each of the earlier issues) 615 entries 
under the history of the United Kingdom, while there are 
no less than 1376 under the history of France. The 
difference is the more striking when it is remembered 
that the British Museum receives under the Copyright 
Act all the books (down to elementary school-books) on 
British history, while the French books are merely a 
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selection purchased on account of their value or utility. 
A further analysis shows that the greater part of the 
French historical literature deals with the Revolution. 
There have been not less—probably many more—than 
659 books produced or republished during these last five 
years relating to the history of the years 1789 to 1815. 
That is to say that the history of France during this 
short period of twenty-six years is the subject of more 
literature than the history of Great Britain from Cesar’s 
invasion to the present day. It is not difficult to suggest 
reasons for this extraordinary disproportion. Readers of 
all nations may well be attracted by the story of these 
few crowded years of glorious and of sordid life, teeming 
with paradox and mystery, with lofty hopes and bitter 
disillusions, beginning with the wild enthusiasm of a 
great people panting for freedom, and closing with the 
most dramatic incident of history, the rise, the greatness, 
and the fall of the Heir of the Revolution. But, if this 
period has so deep an interest for the outside world, how 
much deeper is the absorption of the near descendants of 
those who acted their part in the tragedy of the Terror 
or the glory of the Empire! There can be no question 
that the Revolution has influenced the daily life, the 
religion, the thought, the legal position of every French- 
man now living, in a degree which has no parallel in the 
past history of any other nation. France, moreover, 
possesses in the Ecole des Chartes an unrivalled school of 
history. Thus the importance of the Revolution gives 
the motive while the Ecole des Chartes supplies the 
means, the result being a constantly increasing literature 
on the subject. Perhaps the most significant portion of 
this literature consists of the many periodicals and pub- 
lications of societies devoted to the history of the period, 
such as the ‘Publications relatives 4 la Révolution’ 
published by the municipality of Paris, the series of 
monographs issued by the ‘Société de lhistoire de la 
Révolution, the ‘Révolution frangaise, the ‘Annales 
révolutionnaires’ and others, all throwing new light on 
one detail after another of the Revolution in Paris and in 
the provinces, and all finding interested readers. 

It follows naturally that the contemporary documents, 
manuscript or printed, of the Revolution are no mere 
dying echoes of a dead epoch. On the contrary each 
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decade rather adds to their interest and value; nor is it 
any small advantage to students in our own country that 
they have at their disposal perhaps the most complete 
collection now extant of pamphlets, books and news- 
papers issued during the whole period of the Revolution. 
This collection forms one of the treasures of the Library of 
the British Museum. It rivals in value the ‘Thomason 
Tracts’ relating to our own Civil War and Commonwealth,* 
while in extent it greatly exceeds it; the Thomason 
Collection containing in all 22,255 books and numbers of 
newspapers, bound in 2008 volumes, while the ‘Croker 
Collection’ consists of 48,579 books, pamphlets and sets of 
journals, bound in 3420 volumes. 

The three collections technically known as the ‘ Croker 
Tracts’ were formed by the Right Hon. John Wilson 
Croker at three different periods and were sold by him to 
the British Museum at or below their cost price in 1817, 
in 1831, and in 1856. In his evidence before the Royal 
Commission on the British Museum in 1849, Croker thus 
describes his collections. ° 


‘ The first collection I bought in France between the first fall 
and the return of Bonaparte. I bought it for the express 
purpose of offering it to the Trustees of the Museum if they 
chose to pay for it, the amount, I think, was 250l. or there- 
abouts. I afterwards got the offer of another library, which 
I bought for myself—it was a very extensive one, about 
between 20,000 and 30,000 items—and which I had at my house 
in the Admiralty. When I left the Admiralty .. . I offered 
them to the British Museum at the expense they cost me, . 
about 2501. . . . You will perhaps smile at me when I tell you 
that I have now formed, and have catalogued, a third collec- 
tion, which contains a considerable number of things not in 
either of the former collections.’ 


In a letter published in the ‘Croker Papers’ (111, 318-19) 
in reply to an enquiry made by Panizzi on behalf of 
Louis Blane, ‘who desires this information, and may wish 
to make it public, inasmuch as in France they doubt his 
statement that he has found such a collection in England,’ 
Croker writes: 

‘The first part was formed by myself from various sources, of 
which the most copious was an old bouquiniste of the name 





* See an article on the Thomason Tracts in the ‘ Quarterly Review’ for 
April 1908 (No. 415), 
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of Colin, who had been Marat’s printer or publisher, and who 
had, in some dark rooms up two or three flights of stairs, an 
immense quantity of brochures of the earlier days of the 
revolution. ... What he had least of were the works of 
Marat—even those which he himself printed; which he 
accounted for naturally enough—that there were times in 
which it might be somewhat hazardous to possess them. 
Though he had been a friend, and I suppose was an admirer 
of Marat, I found him an honest old creature, intelligent in 
his little business.’ 


Many years later the paucity of Marat-literature in the 
Croker Collection was abundantly atoned for. In the 
year 1898 M. Chevremont, the biographer of Marat, who 
had spent a lifetime in getting together every sort of 
matter, printed or in manuscript, relating to his curious 
hero, presented to the British Museum his entire collec- 
tion, bound in seventy volumes, and forming an invaluable 
supplement to the Croker Tracts. 

M. Braesch, whose report stands at the head of this 
article, gives some interesting evidence of the riches of 
the whole collection. While searching for matter relat- 
ing to the history of the Commune of Paris in 1793 and 
1794 he found no less than 155 pamphlets dealing with 
his subject which are not contained in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, nor in any other library in Paris. He found 
also forty numbers of the ‘Journal de la Commune de 
Paris, a paper of which the Bibliothéque Nationale 
possesses four numbers only, and the Archives Nationales 
three others. 

To form a collection such as this was in itself no 
mean achievement, but Croker was no mere collector. 
Nearly every volume contains notes or corrections in his 
own handwriting, many of which must have cost him 
hours of careful and patient labour. There was a time, 
about 1816 and 1817, when Croker contemplated writing 
a complete history of the period, and he even got so 
far as to fix on the title ‘Annals of the Revolution’; 
but the pressure of other work, official and literary, 
prevented him from carrying out his design. All that 
is left as the result of his researches is a series of articles 
which appeared from time to time in the ‘ Quarterly 
Review, and were republished, after his death in 1857, 
under the title ‘ Essays on the early period of the French 
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Revolution, reprinted from the “Quarterly Review.”’ 
Fragmentary as such a volume must necessarily be, we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing it to be the most 
interesting and the most suggestive book in the English 
language on the Revolution. Croker’s style is always 
somewhat rugged and unkempt; he adorns his pages 
with no purple patches; his mind never moves in the 
direction of an imaginative prose epic; but in profound 
knowledge of the subject, in accuracy of detail, in the 
power of solving those problems which can be mastered 
only by prolonged research, he is, in our judgment, 
unsurpassed even by recent French authorities, such as 
Aulard or Lenétre, who have devoted their lives to the 
documentary history of the Revolution. 

Before attempting any description of the contents of 
these books and pamphlets it is well to note a biblio- 
graphical feature which marks the entire collection and 
furnishes a curious example of the influence of political 
events upon the rise or decay of national industries. 
Down to the summer of 1789 all the arts which are 
devoted to the production of books, such as printing, 
paper-manufacture and binding, were in a flourishing con- 
dition. From July 1789 they steadily deteriorated until 
the disastrous years 1798 and 1799, when they reached 
the lowest depth to which print and paper have de- 
generated since the Thirty Years’ War. One day, 
November 7, 1799, brought about the most extraordinary 
change ever produced in any country by a single political 
event. From the evening of the 18th Brumaire, book- 
production, with every other industry, art or trade, began 
to revive, and in a few months was rising by leaps and 
bounds to a higher stage than it had reached during the 
old monarchy. This renewal of civilisation may be 
clearly seen by comparing the issues of the ‘ Almanach 
National’ for the year VIII, issued in the autumn of 1799, 
and that for the year Ix, issued in 1800. In the Croker 
Collection both these volumes are in their original 
binding; and any person who judged solely by their 
appearance would unhesitatingly date them at least a 


century apart. 


Turning to the contents of this huge collection, we 
find that by far the largest, though hardly the most 
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interesting, portion consists of the speeches delivered in 
each successive Assembly from the Constituent to the 
Tribunat. Each Legislature in turn sanctioned the 
printing of all speeches, opinions or reports of committees 
of which it did not formally disapprove, and frequently 
ordered large numbers to be distributed throughout 
France. It was, as is well known, over the question of 
printing 40,000 copies of Robespierre’s speech of the 
8th Thermidor that the opposition to him began to 
manifest itself, and gave to the Thermidorians the first 
assurance of their power. Compared with the debating 
power of our own Houses of Lords and Commons, that of 
the French Assemblies was contemptible. Mirabeau, the 
Abbé Maury, and Danton were almost the only deputies 
who attempted directly to answer their opponents. In 
the art of rapid thrust and parry the French were alto- 
gether without experience or precedent. But in the 
delivery of orations, set speeches or reports, read aloud 
or committed to memory, the French Assemblies compare 
by no means to their disadvantage with our own. 

Here we find all, or nearly all, the great speeches 
of Mirabeau, greatest of the revolutionary orators; of 
Vergniaud, most eloquent and most futile of statesmen ; 
of Danton in the delirium of revolutionary energy and 
in the throes of satiated repentance; of Barere, whose 
wild carmagnoles, repellent and often horrible to read 
in calm security, were, at the moment, marvellously 
calculated to inspire the trembling deputies with 
alternate spasms of courage and of terror; of Robes- 
pierre, clothing in the honied language of Rousseau the 
remorseless out-pourings of his cruel logic and his 
morbid jealousy. Indeed, of all the greatest or the 
most memorable oratory of the Revolution, perhaps the 
only specimen wanting is the speech of the Comte de 
Montlosier on the confiscation of the property of the 
clergy. Probably this speech was never printed in a 
separate form, an omission the more to be regretted 
since it contains, to our thinking, the loftiest outburst 
of eloquence to which this memorable epoch gave birth. 
Speaking of the Bishops, he exclaims, ‘Vous leur détez 
leur croix d'or, ils prendront une croix de bois; c’est 
la croix de bois qui a sauvé le monde.’ 

But these memorable orations naturally form but a 
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very small proportion of the whole. There are here 
thousands of speeches by less known, often by quite 
unknown, deputies. Many of these, which in themselves 
are of little interest, gain enormously in value by their 
cumulative character. This is peculiarly the case with 
the seven hundred separate speeches on the successive 
stages of the trial of Louis XVI. Vapid and dull as most 
of these appear at first sight, we have only to recall the 
circumstances in which they were delivered to invest 
them with the absorbing interest which attaches to every 
scene in that tremendous drama. Each of these seven 
hundred ‘ Opinions’ was spoken or read by its author, as 
he was summoned by the ‘ Appel Nominal’ to the Tribune, 
an elevated and conspicuous pulpit in the midst of the 
Hall of the Convention. Here he was forced to declare 
his judgment and give his vote in the sight and hearing 
of his colleagues, and amid the shrieks, the yells, the 
applause or the execrations of the wild mob which filled 
the galleries—a mob composed of the paid emissaries of 
the clubs, of the offscouring of the great city, of the 
bloodthirsty patriots who only three months earlier had 
‘worked’ in the prison-massacres, and of the women 
who had cheered them and refreshed their weariness 
with vile wine and viler caresses. As we read we can 
almost see the white lips and trembling accents of the 
Girondins and the deputies of the Plain, as their struggle 
to act as upright judges gradually yields to the 
instinctive longing to save their own necks, if it were 
but for an hour; and in the halting, cowardly phrases 
of such men as Vergniaud, Cambacéres and a hundred 
others we can learn how and why the King was finally 
condemned by a doubtful majority of five, upon evidence 
which would not justify the killing of a dog. 

Apart from such collective interests as these, and 
considering the majority of the speeches as merely the 
average utterances of the ordinary members of any of 
the five successive assemblies of the revolutionary epoch, 
we find certain peculiarities which are common to them 
all, and serve to differentiate them from the speeches 
of other deliberative bodies of any time or race. In the 
first place, hardly a single speaker or writer permits 
himself to use a plain, straightforward substantive. To 
him a soldier is always a disciplined warrior, or, if an 
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enemy, a vile slave of despotism ; a wife, a faithful help- 
mate ; a child, a pledge of mutual affection; a dog, a 
humble companion; the moon, a pallid luminary ; God 
Himself, when it is safe and in the fashion to allude to 
Him, the Supreme Being. There are times when this 
paraphrastic mode of utterance has a more sombre 
significance. It has been asserted with considerable truth 
that the ease and swiftness with which the guillotine 
worked—its record speed being thirty-two executions in 
twenty-five minutes—had much to do with the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the Terror. May it not be 
equally true that the habit of veiling sinister meanings 
in words, often quoted from the classics, which sounded 
rather grandiloquent than bloodthirsty, played no incon- 
siderable part in maintaining a régime of wholesale 
assassination and robbery ? It was a far easier matter to 
propose that a veil should be drawn for a moment over the 
statue of Liberty, to appeal to the majestic march of the 
Revolution, or to the necessity of combating patricidal 
projects against divine fraternity, than to move in plain 
terms that the members of the Opposition should be forth- 
with put to death, and that, if possible, their parents, 
wives and children should be handed over to the tender 
mercies of the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

The second peculiarity is common to both the oratory 
and the literature, great and small, of the Revolution. It 
consists in the everlasting references to Greek and Roman 
history. What the Old Testament was to the speakers, 
preachers and authors of our own Civil War and Common- 
wealth, Plutarch was to the Frenchman of the end of the 
eighteenth century. One may search almost, in vain for 
a reference to the history of France or of Europe, and 
quite in vain for any allusion to the Bible (we have found 
two biblical references in the whole collection), but it is 
hardly possible to glance at a speech, a pamphlet or a 
newspaper without lighting upon the name of a Greek or 
Roman, often an obscure individual, mentioned probably 
by Plutarch, but hardly known nowadays to any but a 
few scholars, 

Here are two examples taken quite at random. We 
may assume that no man was less likely to make pedantic 
allusions to the classics than General Hoche, who enlisted 
in the army as an uneducated boy of sixteen, and who 
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was, beyond any other young Frenchman of his age, a 
model of strong common sense, judgment and sanity. 
Yet in a letter written by him in 1797 there are references 
to Herostratus and Lysanoridas. How many Oxford 
undergraduates reading for classical honours could say 
offhand who these two worthies were? Or take one of 
the most memorable incidents of the Revolution, Billaud- 
Varennes’ attack on Robespierre on the 8th Thermidor 
(July 26, 1794). This was no commonplace parliamentary 
debate. . It was a question of life or death to every man 
who took part in it, leaving no room for rhetoric or fine 
phrases. The culminating moment of success was when 
Billaud drew his parallel between Robespierre and 
Pisistratus, a parallel which was perfectly understood by 
every member of the Convention. His allusion was 
greeted with shouts of ‘Down with the Tyrant,’ the death- 
knell of Robespierre and of the Terror. Is it conceivable 
that a comparison between Pisistratus and a party-leader 
of to-day would be grasped so immediately in our own 
House of Commons or in the present French Assembly ? 
At least one-half of the members of either would 
have to send for a classical dictionary before they could 
understand the reference; yet, beyond question, the 
members of either body are, on the average, far more 
highly educated men than the Conventionalists of 1793. 

The third peculiarity, if not universal, is prevalent to 
an extraordinary extent, especially in the speeches of the 
less prominent deputies. No matter what the subject of 
the debate may be—finance, the constitution, the army 
or the colonies—speaker after speaker finds it necessary 
to present himself with a handsome and gratifying testi- 
monial. He describes in glowing terms his own virtue— 
constitutional virtue in the earlier days, republican virtue 
later on; he lingers over the contemplation of his own 
high moral tone; he felicitates himself and his country 
on the purity of his own patriotism; he dilates upon 
the love felt for him by his complaisant spouse, and 
gracefully alludes to the respect in which he is held by 
his friends and his relations, from his great-aunt by the 
ingle-side to the prattling babe upon his knee. 


So much for the general tenor of the speeches. The 
remaining pamphlets deal with an infinite variety of 
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subjects. They furnish the best sources of the political 
history of the Revolution, but their interest does not end 
here. They illustrate, as none but contemporary docu- 
ments can, the mental and moral condition of the people 
who made the Revolution. They clothe the bare bones of 
historical events with life, and they supply us with the 
only possible clue to the real cause and meaning of a 
hundred events which without such knowledge seem to 
be a mere welter of confused incredibilities. "We propose 
to give here a few extracts which we hope may serve as 
examples of the general tendencies of thought and feeling 
which these documents so fully reveal. They may be 
roughly classified under three main headings, closely 
connected with each other. The first is the unfathom- 
able ignorance of the mass of the people with regard to 
everything connected with the history, cuustitution and 
finance of their own country or of contemporary Europe. 
The second, the suspicion, jealousy and delation so 
constantly met with from beginning to end of the 
Revolution. The third, the ‘sweet sensibility’ which 
brims over in floods of morbid sentimentality on every 
possible occasion and finds one of its most notable outlets 
in hysterical fits of alternate eulogy and execration. 

To take these in the order of their importance; here 
area few illustrations of the amazing ignorance of the 
Frenchmen of the Revolution. One of the most important 
points that arose during the early discussions on the 
Constitution was the right of the King to sanction the 
laws passed by the Assembly. This right was bitterly 
opposed by the Left, who managed ingeniously to turn the 
question round until it figured as the right of the Crown 
to veto. Street orators, ballads, placards were employed 
to exasperate the public against the Veto. The people of 
Paris and elsewhere had never heard the word before 
and had little or no idea of its meaning. It was explained 
by some as a new and crushing tax, by others as a specula- 
tion to raise the price of corn; as a plot to enable the 
Queen to send money to her brother the Emperor; as a 
law giving the King the right to hang whomsoever he chose 
without trial. Bertrand de Molleville reports the follow- 
ing conversation between an agitator and an elector. 


‘Do you know what the Veto is?’ 
‘No, I don’t.’ 
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‘Then I'll tell you. Suppose you have your bow! full of 
soup, and the King orders you to throw it away; however 
hungry you may be, you'll have to do it then and there. 
That is what the Veto is.’ 


Here are one or two specimens of the same ignorance 
concerning foreign countries. There are in this collection 
246 pamphlets on Great Britain. They are neither more 
nor less fatuous than those relating to other countries, but 
they are perhaps those which have the greater interest for 
ourselves. In quoting, it will be more convenient to trans- 
late, when translation is necessary, quite literally from the 
French originals. One of these pamphlets, undated but 
evidently published in the spring of 1793, is entitled, ‘ Full 
details of the Insurrection which has broken out in London 
and of the tragic death of George III.’ The contents are 
to the following effect. 

Immediately after the execution of Capet, a young 
Englishman, the emissary of George III and Pitt, gave 
ten francs to a gendarme to be allowed to dip a white 
handkerchief in the blood of the Tyrant. This handker- 
chief he carried to Pitt, who caused it to be hoisted as a 
flag on the summit of the Tower of London, hoping thus 
to rouse the people to fury against the French nation. 
Unhappily for him, this new species of banner produced a 
totally opposite effect. The English people, when they 
flocked to see the symbol of the death of an execrable 
tyrant, were seized with a noble desire to emulate the 
example of their brave neighbours by ridding themselves 
of their own tyrant, and washing out in his blood the 
crimes he had committed against liberty. The debate in 
the House of Lords on February 2, 1793, spread fury far 
and wide. The brave sansculoties of London embraced 
each other frantically, hoisted the tricolour, donned the 
bonnet rouge, and flew to the Society of the Friends of the 
Revolution. They placed its President, the virtuous 
Lord Stanhope, at their head, and bore him in triumph to 
St Paul’s, where they hoisted the Cap of Liberty as an 
answer to the blood-stained handkerchief. Next they 
marched against the Parliament House. The honourables 
of the House of Lords, conscious of their guilt, did their 
utmost to barricade themselves, but in vain. Many of 
them have been arrested and will shortly suffer the 
penalty of their crimes. The infamous Calonne and the 
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other émigrés, who conspired with Pitt against Liberty, have 
already received their punishment. They are all dead. 
As for those of the House of Commons who have advo- 
cated the cause of the people, this day of vengeance has 
been for them a feast of happiness and triumph. Still 
there remained the punishment of the Tyrant, the prospect 
of which raised the public fury to its sublimest height. 
The following paragraph on this subject is translated 
word for word. 


‘No doubt, although he has merited a thousand deaths, it 
would have been more in accord with high principle to pro- 
ceed to his punishment with the same calm and dignity 
which has prevailed in France, and to have allowed his execu- 
tion to be preceded by a solemn trial at law. But, when the 
People rise in sudden wrath against the crimes of their devour- 
ing tyrants, how can they be expected to enter upon calm 
calculation? They march boldly to their end, and the terrific 
blows which they deal are the judgments of heaven. We 
cannot therefore blame the People of England for having 
proceeded with dispatch to judge and execute George. 

‘The People rushed to the Palace of St James’s, where they 
found the Tyrant a prey to despairand remorse. Ina moment 
he was seized by vigorous arms. In vain did he implore the 
pity of those to whom he himself had shown no pity; in vain 
did he implore for grace in the name of that humanity to 
which he had shown no respect. ‘“ Monster,’ shouted the 
people, “this is no time for pity; submit to your fate.” His 
criminal head was not long in falling ; and, at the moment when 
our correspondent sent us these details, the people were still 
parading his head on a pike throughout the streets of London.’ 


Another pamphlet of about the same date gives a 
slightly different account of this Revolution of London. 
According to this version, King George awoke from a 
drunken sleep, and, calling for his valets, his Queen and 
his bulldogs, rushed into the streets of London in his shirt, 
crying aloud that Pitt alone was the cause of the war, and 
begging his people to save him, in the name of God, 
from the Minister who had deceived him and prevented 
him from making terms with the French. The Cardinal 
Duke of York, coming in a carriage to seek his father, is 
challenged to single combat bya workman. Then follows 
a curious piece of information on English constitutional 
law, ‘It is the usagein England that a Prince cannot 
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refuse a challenge to box. A few years ago the Prince 
of Wales was compelled to fight a coachman whose 
carriage he had barred.’ Naturally the Cardinal Duke 
gets the worst of it. The popular indignation is aroused 
against Pitt, who takes refuge with the Prince of Wales, 
but is soon taken and conveyed to Newgate. 


‘ Newgate is a prison in which common thieves are confined ; 
but, when they saw Pitt, the thieves protested that they had 
done nothing to deserve the disgrace of being hanged in the 
company of such a scoundrel, and so fierce was their demean- 
our that it was found necessary to transfer Pitt to another 
prison. The English nation now eagerly awaits his condem- 
nation, which will restore peace to Europe.’ 


How far these publications and many like them were 
intended to be believed is, after the lapse of more than 
a century, impossible to say. Certainly there is nothing 
in them to show that they were otherwise than seriously 
designed to be taken as statements of fact. Nor, indeed, 
are they much more preposterous than Barére’s famous — 
Report on the crimes of England (May 29, 1794), which 
ended with the shortest and possibly the worst Decree 
ever passed by the terrorised Convention—‘ Il ne sera 
fait aucun prisonnier anglais ou hanovrien’—in other 
words, quarter was to be refused. 

The ignorance and credulity which made such publi- 
cations possible may be attributed to an outworn and 
vicious system of government and of education; but the 
suspicion, the jealousy and the sentimentality of which 
we are about to speak were drawn direct from Rousseau. 
We have described Plutarch’s Lives as the Old Testament 
of the French nation during the later half of the 
eighteenth century. With even less exaggeration can it 
be said that the ‘Social Contract,’ the ‘Savoyard Vicar’ 
and the ‘Confessions’ were the New Testament of the 
same period. Nothing in these pamphlets is more 
curious or more enlightening than the constantly 
recurring allusions to, and quotations from, Rousseau. 
His name is to be found in almost every pamphlet, while 
hardly a dozen references can be discovered in the entire 
collection to Voltaire or the Encyclopzdists, who are 
usually considered to have influenced the minds of the 
Revolutionists in almost as great a degree as Rousseau 
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himself. One of these rare allusions, which occurs in an 
oration on the ‘Féte of Gratitude,’ runs thus: ‘ Divine 
author of the Social Contract, eloquent avenger of Calas, 
sublime Helvetius, wise Montesquieu, virtuous Diderot, 
Apostles, Martyrs and Prophets of Liberty, we salute 
your immortal memory. The term ‘Divine’ here 
applied to Rousseau is almost common form. It is 
worthy of note that, with very few exceptions, he is 
spoken of not merely as the final authority on religion, 
political economy and ethics, but with the same degree of 
reverence as that with which Christian writers treat the 
utterances of the Apostles, or the Saints and Fathers 
of the Church, nay even those of Christ Himself. 

The darkest side of Rousseau’s complex character was 
unquestionably the morbid egoism which developed in 
his later years into persecution mania. Some such mania 
as that from which he suffered exhibited itself in the 
wave of universal suspicion and terror which swept over 
France simultaneously with the Revolution. One aspect 
of this strange mental epidemic and of the consequent 
atmosphere of suspicion and delation under which the 
men and women of France lived and breathed during the 
last ten years of the eighteenth century is fully illustrated 
in the fifty-eight volumes of the ‘Croker Tracts’ labelled 
‘ Dénonciations et Justifications.’ A few selections from 
the 1097 pamphlets contained in these volumes will 
suffice to give some idea of their contents, and to show 
how fully they illustrate Burke’s judgment on this 
phase of the Revolution, ‘It is alternate scorn and 
horror ; it is alternate laughter and tears.’ 

The first volume taken at random opens with the 
mutual denunciation of two brothers, Jean Duprat, 
Deputy to the Convention, and Jean Etienne Duprat, 
revolutionary agent at Avignon. Jean accuses his 
brother of being a bad father, a bad friend and a bad 
brother; while Jean Etienne retorts by accusing his 
brother of much more serious offences, such as federalism 
and enmity to the virtuous Marat and to the Sacred 
Mountain. Jean was duly guillotined on October 30, 1793. 
Jean Etienne of Avignon was imprisoned, but was so 
fortunate as to survive the 10th Thermidor and die holding 
office in Italy under the Empire. This is followed by a 
justification of his career by Dupont du Chambon, a 
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military officer, dated September 1794. The first sentence 
is a fair specimen of the certificates of virtue to which 
allusion has already been made. ‘As an officer of the 
33rd Regiment, I forced, solely by the ascendency of my 
own virtue and courage, all my brother officers to take 
the civic oath after the flight of the Tyrant.’ A second 
quotation illustrates the inconveniences which attended 
visits to the theatre during the Terror. 


‘The counter-revolutionists having betaken themselves to the 
play at the Theatre of the Celestines (Lyons) to hiss the 
famous Ponteuil in the réle of Brutus and to applaud the actor 
who was playing Cesar, I sprang, sword in hand, upon the 
stage, vowing to slay the first spectator who dared to give 
the least sign of disapproval of Brutus, and swearing to ex- 
terminate every Dictator or Tyrant. This scene is too well 
known to require witnesses.’ 


Here is an example which offers a refreshing variety 
of naiveté and unconscious humour. Citizen Lepreux, 
aged 55, held in February 1794 the post of senior 
surgeon in the Army of the Interior. We have it on the 
best authority—his own—that he was a personage of the 


most exalted virtue and patriotism, but unfortunately 
he possessed no higher medical qualification than that of 
an ‘ Officier de Santé.’ Moved by the enormous death- 
rate and the frequent accidents in the military hospitals, 
the Convention issued early in the year 1794 a decree 
compelling all medical officers holding this modest 
qualification to pass an examination before the ‘ Conseil 
de Santé.’ Conscious of his inability to pass any such 
examination, and moved to the depth of his republican 
soul by the indignity of appearing before a board of 
young men, one of whom he describes as a mere boy of 
less than thirty years, Lepreux bethinks himself of an 
excellent device by means of which he may postpone or 
altogether escape the evil day. This is to denounce as 
aristocrats the members of the exclusive and over-educated 
board. His denunciation is addressed to Robespierre, 
before whom, after the fashion of the free and enlightened 
patriots of the day, he thus prostrates himself— 


‘Great Montagnard, it is before your virtuous, sympathetic, 
and truly republican soul that I lay my complaints founded 
on justice and on honour. May you progress and prosper, 
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brave Republican, in your glorious career. Beat down head 
after head of the hydra of aristocracy ; show mercy to none 
of them. Be thine the voice which breaks down the cedars of 
Lebanon. Thinking of you I dream that I am in Sparta, 
where all was good, just and noble; in Sparta, where age was 
truly honoured; where, at the appearance of an old man, all 
rose and reverently saluted him. Shall it be otherwise in 
republican France? Indignation overpowers me at the thought 
of the threatened indignity, and I exclaim in my wrath, O 
Tempora, O Mores.’ 


Next comes the customary autobiographical laudation, 
after which follows the gist and purpose of the petition. 


*‘O Sacred Mountain, all the aristocrats are not yet rooted 
up. I denounce to you the aristocracy of the “Conseil de 
Santé,” a more menacing body than one would suppose could 
possibly continue to survive. Are such aristocrats as these to 
be our judges? Happily it needs but one breath of the Con- 
vention to dispel this baleful aristocracy !’ 


Did Robespierre ever smile? His sense of humour 
must have been small indeed if this effusion did not 
lighten one hour of his gloomy day. 

One more pamphlet, a singularly sinister sample, 
must suffice. The citoyenne Olympe de Gouges, one of the 
suffragettes of the period, was an authoress of some note 
and the founder of the Society of Tricoteuses, the 
knitting women so famous in the galleries of the 
Convention and around the guillotine. In a moment 
of courage or of weakness she published a pamphlet in 
favour of sparing the life of Louis XVI, and another 
which was supposed to favour the Girondist policy. She 
paid the penalty of her melting mood by a long imprison- 
ment ended by the guillotine on November 3, 1793. On 
the 8th of the same month was published a pamphlet by 
her son, Pierre Aubry, Adjutant-General of the Army of 
the Rhine. The pamphlet is too long to give in its 
entirety. The following extracts will show its purport. 


‘Having read last evening that Olympe Gouges, formerly 
Aubry, had been condemned to death for writings treasonable 
to the Sovereignty of the People, I rendered to nature the 
customary tribute to the woman to whom I owed my being; 
but as a Man and a Republican I soon dried my tears, as I re- 
flected how unworthy was their object. I said to myself, this 
woman was no Republican ; she was not afraid to dishonour 
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me, to deprive me of the confidence of my fellow-citizens. I 
will efface her image from my memory. She has heen put to 
death as a counter-revolutionist. Eh bien, Vivela République! 
I swear to you, my fellow-citizens, that I utterly disavow 
the seditious and anti-revolutionary writings of Olympe 
Gouges ; that I no longer recognise her as my mother; that I 
approve of the judgment of the Revolutionary Tribunal ; and 
that I have no other desire than to live and die a Republican, 
and an upholder of liberty and equality. Many persons be- 
lieve that I am a ci-devant noble. I desire to.disprove the 
accusation. On the side of Olympe Gouges my grandparents 
were labourers. My father was the proprietor of a restaurant. 
I give notice that the name of de Gouges is not my own name, 
and that from this hour I repudiate both the name and the 
particle, which I shall never recall without a blush.’ 


All that is known of the subsequent history of Pierre 
Aubry is that in December 1794 he was placed on the 
retired list. His name does not appear in any of the 
records of the condemned, so that it may be presumed 
that his profession of shame saved his worthless neck. 
The third point, the sensibilité of the revolutionary 
period, is so well known that it hardly requires explana- 


tion. It is enough to givea single instance in illustration 
of that strange blend of sentimentality and savagery 
which is the peculiar hall-mark of the Jacobin. When 
Collot d’Herbois returned, in April 1794, from his mission 
to Lyons, where he had succeeded in doing to death, by 
the guillotine and the fusillade, some nineteen hundred 
persons of both sexes, of all ages and of every possible 
rank, he was surprised to find it necessary to defend 
the republican virtue of which he had given such 
convincing proof. In the course of his speech before 
the Convention he said : 


‘A single drop of blood oozing from the veins of a Patriot 
falls upon my heart, but for conspirators I have no pity. 
The thunderbolt of the People strikes like that of heaven, 
leaving behind it only dust and ashes. ... We too have 
sensibility ; the Jacobin has every virtue. He is compassion- 
ate, humane and generous, but he keeps all these sentiments 
for patriots, who are his brethren, which aristocrats can 
never be.’ 


The whole of this oration should be studied. It gives 
the most lucid explanation which can be found of one of 
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the most difficult problems of the Revolution, the 
psychology of the Terrorist. We turn from sensibilité 
in the abstract to one of its most curious and least known 
manifestations, the hysterical outbursts of laudation and 
anathema. Instances will be found in every volume 
dealing with any person who played a prominent part in 
the earlier years of the Revolution. Later, the Directors 
and their allies neither expected nor received anything 
but curses, as loud and deep as contempt modified 
by fear could produce. Here are a couple of samples 
from the flood of pamphlets celebrating the return of 
Necker to Paris in July 1789. 


‘He has come back to us, this great, this immortal hero, 
whose retreat would have wrecked the country of his heart. 
Rejoice, O people! the Saviour of the Republic, the Messiah 
of France has been restored to you. Ye Gods! in what 
frightful affliction, in what profound despair were we plunged 
when our great Hero left us for a season! Some traitors 
have paid for their crimes, and their guilty heads have been 
paraded through the city. But now he has returned, and 
universal happiness is ours once more. He is ours again, that 
great man whom the beneficent genius of France has brought 
again to our bosoms. We have passed in a moment from the 
transports of fury to those of ecstatic joy.’ 


Another reads thus: 

‘O Divine Man, our only regret is that you are not immortal. 
The fame of Sully is but the thin smoke of a candle compared 
to yours. We possess again the beloved object of all our 
desires ; let us now bask for ever in the sublime wisdom of 
your designs.’ 


Such quotations might be multiplied indefinitely. In 

good truth it was roses, roses all the way for Necker 
in July 1789; but the roses faded with astounding rapidity. 
Not much more than one year later a pamphlet, typical 
of many others published in 1790 and 1791, contains this 
passage on Necker. 
‘He lives yet, to the shame and dishonour of the French 
people and too probably of the whole Continent. He lives 
still, this supreme rogue, this Tartuffe par excellence, this king 
of charlatans, this public nuisance, this foe of the human race. 
He continues to add crime to crime, abomination to abomina- 
tion. The curse of the country and of the age is still the 
inspiring genius of the Cabinet.’ 
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To pass to a very different hero of the hour, Jean 
Paul Marat. From the volumes of incoherent eulogy 
which followed his death one passage may serve as a 
specimen of the whole. It occurs in a funeral oration by 
the citizen Morel. 


‘A patriotic orator, says he, ‘has compared Marat with the 
Son of Mary, a comparison which is in every respect most 
just. Like Jesus, Marat loved the people and none but the 
people. Like Jesus, Marat hated Kings, Nobles, Priests, and 
the wealthy merchants; and like Jesus he never rested from 
his combat with these pests of society. Like Jesus he brimmed 
over with sensibility and humanity ; he may in truth be said to 
have possessed the sublime spirit of Rousseau. Like Jesus, 
Marat, after giving his life for the people, would have died 
for them on the scaffold had the people of France been as 
vile and stupid as were the Jews.’ 


Eighteen months later, when Marat’s corpse had been 
removed from the Panthéon and thrown into the main 
sewer, a sequel to this and to other comparisons between 
Christ and Marat was published by a writer who sets 
himself to prove that both alike were knaves, impostors 


and enemies of the human race. 

Here we musi close. We have but touched the fringe 
of a vast subject in an endeavour to show how great is 
the interest, and how great the value, of the Croker 
Collection. The final history of the Revolution has not 
yet been written, nor can it be completely written for a 
long time tocome. We are still living and acting under 
its influence. Whether that influence has been for 
good or for evil is a question which cannot be lightly 
asked or glibly answered. It is the enigma which the 
present century will be called upon to solve. 


G. K. ForRTESCUE. 
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bequeathed to the British Museum by Alfred H. Huth. 
Printed for the Trustees. 1912. 

2. Ancient Ballads and Broadsides published in England 
in the Sixteenth Century, chiefly in the earlier years of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. Reprinted from the 
unique original copies, mostly in- the Black Letter, 
preserved in the library of Henry Huth, Esq. [Philo- 
biblon Society.] London: Whittingham, 1867. 

3. Ballads and Broadsides, chiefly of the Elizabethan 
Period . . . now in the Library at Britwell Court, Buck- 
inghamshire. Oxford: printed for presentation to the 
members of the Roxburghe Club, 1912. 

4. Catalogue of a Collection of Printed Broadsides in the 
possession of the Society of Antiquaries. Compiled by 
Robert Lemon, Esq., F.S.A. Published by the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, 1866. 


THE girl sitting opposite me in my suburban train of a 
morning, gravely studying her halfpenny illustrated 
daily paper, has perhaps not read ‘The Winter's Tale ’— 
at least since she left school; and, if she were to read it, 
would not recognise herself in Mopsa, who ‘loves a ballad 
in print, for then we are sure it is true, nor her favourite 
paper as the direct descendant and representative of the 
ballads with which Autolycus’ pack was so richly furnished. 
Yet this is the egg from which that full-fledged and loud- 
voiced bird, our modern journalism, has been hatched. 
The first English periodicals were the newly-discovered 
series of ‘Courants’ printed at Amsterdam in 1620-21. A 
predecessor to these, dated 1588 and reporting the defeat 
of the Armada, was ingeniously forged by the Earl of 
Hardwicke in 1743-4 in the form of three numbers (‘ 50,’ 
‘51’ and ‘54’) of ‘The English Mercurie. Published by 
Authoritie, for the Prevention of false Reportes.’ This, 
no doubt, he found much more amusing than the large 
history of the Armada which he gave up for it. He 
planned his forgery well, but it was very imperfectly 
executed ; and, after a much longer success than it deserved, 
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it at last met the eye of a bibliographer, Thomas Watts, 
of the British Museum Library, who promptly exposed it. 
No doubt, before these regular—in dates of appearance 
often irregular—journals, there was a mass of catchpenny 
news-quartos ; many of these bear title-pages of the most 
full-blooded and sensational kind, often so lengthy as to 
render the reading of the book itself quite unnecessary, 
even if one had any temptation to do so, Examples from 
the library of Worcester College, Oxford, catalogued in a 
little book printed by Canon Daniel at his private press, 
show plainly that the deviser of headlines and placards is 
not the son of later times, but an old and grey-headed 
disturber of the public peace. Earlier than these again, 
earliest of all, the first answer of the printing-press, at 
least in England, to that natural and universal desire of 
humanity to hear some new thing and then to tell 
it to someone else, was the ballad or ‘ballet.’ By this 
name we, of course, do not mean the ‘ ballads’ commonly so- 
called—that large and far more celebrated class of poems, 
the dramatic ballads of the Scottish border and elsewhere, 
first restored to favour by Percy, and now collected in 
Prof. Child’s monumental volumes. Poems like ‘ Binnorie’ 
or ‘Lord Rendal’ seem never to have been printed till 
comparatively recent times.* Perhaps they flourished 
most at a distance from the great cities; perhaps their 
singers, the wandering minstrels, kept them locked 
jealously in theirown memories. Nor are we to speak of 
the duller narrative ballads, that arose about 1590, it 
seems, and flourished throughout the seventeenth century, 
such as Patient Grissell or The Merchant’s Daughter of 
Bristow.- These are far commoner, and abound in the 
Roxburghe, Haigh Hall, Pepys and similar collections. 
The sixteenth century ‘ballet’ was different from 
either of these and, as has already been suggested, was 
mainly topical and inspired by current events of more or 
less public interest. Of these, about two hundred, out 
of the multitude that the Register of the Stationers’ 
Company shows to have been poured forth by the 
Elizabethan presses, are known to exist to-day—all but 
two or three in single copies. About a third of these 
scanty survivors are now and have long been in safe 





* «Chevy Chase’ was printed as a chap book in the 17th century. 
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keeping in the library of the Society of Antiquaries at 
Burlington House.* The remaining two-thirds have had 
a curious history. They were first heard of early in the 
nineteenth century, as a loose bundle in a sheep-skin 
wrapper, in the hands of the housekeeper at Helmingham 
Hall in Suffolk, who sold or gave them (with an absolute 
right to do so as far as any evidence goes, though it has 
been needlessly doubted) to a Mr Fitch, postmaster at 
Ipswich. He knew something of their value, and sold 
them either to a dealer or direct to George Daniel of 
Canonbury, who, it is believed, gave the then fair price of 
501. for them. Later in his life Daniel, perhaps following 
the practice of wise collectors whose funds are not un- 
limited, of selling or exchanging earlier acquisitions as 
their tastes alter, disposed of about half of his ballads to 
Thorpe, the dealer in Shakespeariana. Thorpe, who was 
the Bernard Quaritch of his day, and knew the tastes of 
all the collectors and was trusted by them, wrote to the 
omnivorous Richard Heber about his purchase, with the 
result that he sold it to him for 2007. Heber’s enormous 
collection of books, filling no fewer than eight houses, 
instead of being left to the nation, was dispersed at a 
series of sales in 1834-5; and the ballads, except a few 
based on classical authors which are now lost, passed with 
much else into the library at Britwell Court, then being 
formed by Mr W. H. Miller, who, from his passion for 
the margin and condition of his books, was nicknamed 
‘Measure Miller. There they have remained, a treasure 
among treasures; and a reprint of them was presented 
last year by their owner, Mr Sydney Christie Miller, to 
the members of the Roxburghe Club. 

There is such a thing as parentage in libraries ; and, 
while the Britwell collection is the child of the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Heberiana,’ the Daniel library gave birth to the 
Huth. The one half of Daniel’s ‘sleeping beauties ’—as 
Heber called them—having been sold, as we have seen, 
to Thorpe, the other half remained with Daniel till his 
death in 1864. They were then secured by Mr Henry 
Huth for the then remarkably high price of 750/., to 
which Miller probably ran him up with the intention 





* They were well catalogued for the Society by Robert Lemon so long 
ago as 1866, but they still await reprinting. 
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of reuniting what had been put asunder; and in Huth’s 
library and that of his son they remained till last year, 
when the latter, crowning his and his father’s long 
tradition of generosity, bequeathed to the British Museum 
its choice of any fifty of his books, and this volume passed 
into the national library as one of them.* 

So much for the vicissitudes of these waifs of literature 
on their way to their final home; it is of more con- 
sequence to understand what they are and what sort of 
men produced them. These poems vary greatly, but one 
point nearly all had in common. The name ‘ballet’ may 
remind us that they were intended to be sung—as the 
Clown put it, ‘a very pleasant thing and sung lamentably.’ 
Often no doubt the wandering pedlar sang them himself ; 
but that would not be so much to earn pence, like the 
minstrels, as by singing to show the quality of his wares. 
Occasionally the printed broadside bears the music; but 
more often the words were written to some familiar air, 
such as ‘ Row well, ye mariners,’ ‘The Black Almaine,’ or 
someone or other’s ‘Galliard.’ Sometimes the words are 
appropriate to the sprightly Galliard music, and the 
‘ballet’ is in fact a dance. Take this, of 1569: 


‘Good fellowes must go learne to daunce, 
The brydeall is full nere a; 
There is a brall t come out of France; 
The tryxt t ye harde§ this yeare a; 
For I must leape, and thou must hoppe, 
And we must turne all three a; 

The fourth must bounce it like a toppe, 
And so we shall agree a. 

I praye thee, mynstrell, make no stoppe, 
For we will merye bea... 


A bande of belles, in bauderycke wyse, 
Woulde decke us in our kynde a; J 
A shurte after the Moryce guyse, 
To flounce it in the wynde a. 
A wiffler || for to make the waye, 
And maye brought in withall a, 





* In 1867 Henry Huth presented a reprint of them to the Philobiblon 
Society ; this was reprinted by Joseph Lilly in the same year. Many of 


the quotations below are from the latter. 
+ Brall, a dance. ¢ Tryxt, trickest, i.e. neatest. § Harde, heard. 
|| Wiffler, whiffler, a wand-bearing official at solemnities, 
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Is braver than the sunne, I saye, 
And passeth round or brall a; 

For we will trype so tricke and gaye, 
That we wyll passe them all a. 


Drawe to dauncing, neighbours all, 
Good fellowshyppe is best a; 

It skylles not yf we take a fall, 
In honoringe this feste a. 

The bryde wyll thanke us for our glee, 
The worlde wyll us beholde a; 

O where shall all this dauncinge be, 
In Kent or at Cotsolde a? 

Oure Lorde doth knowe, then axe not mee, 
And so my tale is tolde a.’ 


Others, if not dances, are essentially songs, such as 
‘ Adewe, sweete harte, adewe,’ and, in a less lyrical vein, 
‘The Maid that would marry with a serving man,’ or 
‘As pleasant a dittie as your hart can wish, Shewing 
what unkindness befell by a kisse.’ Such were the ballads 
with which Sir Toby Belch kept his kinswoman’s house- 
hold awake ; some, too, are not without the ‘ scurrilous 
words’ that Perdita deprecated. But more are pious or 
moral or both. Several of these expound the Bible—that 
is, the Old Testament only; and these are perhaps the 
worst verse produced in the mid-sixteenth century, the 
driest desert that English poetry has had to pass through. 
One of the nine stanzas of John Symon’s ‘ Pleasant Poesie, 
or sweete Nosegay of fragrant smellyng Flowers gathered 
in the Garden of heavenly Pleasure, the holy and blessed 
Bible, to the tune of the Black Almayne, will show us 
the pathetic spectacle of the pious versifier endeavouring 
‘ not to let the devil have all the best tunes.’ 


‘Good Abraham, that faithful man, 

In God dyd trust alway : 

He dyd not feare, nor once dispayre 
His only son to slay ; 

Isacke was no weede, 

Nor Jacob in very deede: 
Joseph was a flower of price, 
God dyd hym save from cruell device ; 

Also Moses eke we fynd; 

And Aaron lykewyse up we bynd, 
Josua is not out of mynd.’ 
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Even in the secular ballads the conclusion must be 
pious or loyal or both ; a reference to the Queen is often 
introduced like a doxology at the end of a modern hymn. 
One balladist, John Saparton, was hard put to it to end 


‘Saparton’s Alarum to all such as do beare 
The name of true soldiers in England or elswheare,’ 


and was reduced to this: 
‘So thus my leave I take; 
¢ O souldier, now farewell : 
No more to do now will I make, 
But God preserve Queen EL.’ 


This piece lies on the border of another substantial 
class, the satires and moral exhortations, for which the 
Elizabethan public seem to have had an almost insatiable 
appetite. Itis, then, as ever, the age of iron; ‘neybourhed, 
love, and trew dealyng is gone’; the landlords ‘ double 
the rent, to poore men’s payne’; in the words of one 
ballad, which sarcastically (in no fewer than twenty-three 
stanzas) paints the world as perfect, 

‘O marvelous tydynges, both wonders old and new, 
The Devyll is endited, yf many men’s wordes be true;’ 


‘The prisons be empty, there bee but iiij score and ten 
in Kynges Benche,’ and of them 
‘som be tyed with clogges, 
Som gnaw broun crustes of bred, som burnish boones like 
doggs; 
Som wysh to fyll thyr gutts with catts, ratts, myse, or 
froggs ’— 
an example which causes those outside to ‘abhorre 
Clinkerum’ (‘clink’ or prison) to such an extent that 
‘A man may goo now over Fynsbery fylde 
Without sweard and buckler, without speare or shylde, 
With an houndred poundes.’ 


These exhortations are often only half serious. For 
instance, we have ‘A proper new balade expressynge 
the fames Concerning a warning to all London dames.’ 
But the least poetical and the most illuminating to the 
student are the ‘occasional’ poems, the true journalism. 
These are not so various as the contents of a modern 
newspaper; but there is nevertheless a considerable 
diversity. The obituary is represented by memorial 
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poems on several nobles, just dead. One is on the Earl 
of Southampton, the father of Shakespeare’s patron, and 
dates from 1581. The Earl of Huntingdon, too, who died 
in 1595, was celebrated in a set of verses, from which we 
learn his virtues as President of the Council in the 
North and also as a landlord: 


‘His tennants, that daylie repairde to his house, 
Was fed with his bacon, his beefe and his souse; 
Their rents were not raised, their fines were but small, 
And manie poore tennants paide nothing at all’; 


and as a patron of scholars (he was part-founder of 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge), 


‘He built up no pallace nor purchaste no towne, 
But gave it to schollers to get him renowne, 
As Oxford and Cambridge can rightly declare 
How many poore schollers maintained are there.’ 


The correspondence column, too, was not absent. 
Indeed, the earliest unofficial broadsides were contribu- 
tions to a controversy between the old and new religion. 
Towards the end of Henry VIII's reign it was thought 
worth while to issue a proclamation against these 
ballad-sheets, so the vogue must have risen quickly ; and 
it is significant of the Protestantism of London that, 
whereas fresh proclamations were issued by Mary, under 
Edward VI and Elizabeth the balladists were left undis- 
turbed. These controversies, ballad answering ballad, were 
not infrequent later, and probably, like similar contro- 
versies between well-known journalists of to-day, were 
primarily intended to keep their authors’ names before 
the public. 

A favourite form of the news-ballad was the description 
of monstrous births, now relegated by a more delicate 
public taste to an obscurity only occasionally broken by 
low-classshowmen. By an Elizabethan popular audience 
these were received with avidity. We have accounts of 
a shark caught in 1569,* which recalls Autolycus’ 





* This gives curious evidence of the origin of the word ‘shark’ as 
applied to the fish. It is derived from the Old French ‘cherquier,’ to 
prowl, and originally meant a prowler or greedy fellow generally ; but on 
this sheet of 1569the description of the ‘marveilous straunge fishe’ ends 
with the words, ‘There is no proper name for it that I knowe, but that 
sertayne men of Captayne Haukinses doth call it a sharke.’ 
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‘ballad of a fish, that appeared upon the coast, on 
Wednesday, the fourscore of April, 40,000 fathom above 
water, and sung this ballad against the hard hearts of 
maids’; or Trinculo’s exclamations at sight of Caliban: 


‘A strange fish! Were I in England (as once I was), and had 
but this fish painted, not a holiday fool there but would give 
a piece of silver; there would this monster make a man; any 
strange beast there makes a man: when they will not give a 
doit to relieve a lame beggar, they will lay out ten to see a 
dead Indian.’ 


These sheets are adorned—or disfigured—by crude wood- 
cuts and generally consist, first of an account in prose of 
the creature, often containing an announcement that it is 
on show at such and such a place; and secondly of a set 
of verses pointing out that this is a warning from God for 
the sins of the age. However, where a human child is in 
question, the author is generally careful to observe that 
the parents are respectable people ; and so, it is implied, 
the warning is not to be taken as confined to sinners. 
Some lines, taken from one of the silliest of these poems, 
‘A mervaylous straunge deformed Swyne,’ by a well- 
known writer, John Phillip, will show the professional 
moraliser’s attitude : 


‘Come neere, good Christians all, 
Beholde a monster rare, 
Whose monstrous shape, no doubt, fortels, 
God’s wrath we should beware ... 


For if you do way well ech poynt, 
His nature and his shape, 

I feare, resembles some of those 
As on the same do gape; 


For why, most swinish are our lives,’ 


and so forth, elaborating the analogies in detail. Piety 
is the common feature ; a seventeenth-century account of 
two ‘Siamese twins’ by Martin Parker is even headed 
by the words ‘ Admire the Creator in Hiscreatures.’ But 
it need not be supposed that these tales were all true. 
The time was one of change; men could not know as we 
know, looking back, that they were at the beginning of a 
long and secure reign; the memory of a single life-time 
could recall all the changes, the strife, the fears abroad 
Vol. 218.—No. 435. 2D 
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and at home, which the country had passed through since 
the early years of Henry VIII's reign; nor could men 
know that worse was not tocome. Hence their passion- 
ate devotion to Elizabeth, who stood, in her earlier years at 
least, for a comparatively sane and tolerant rule; and hence 
also this readiness to swallow any portent that they heard 
of, especially if it had the authority of print: ‘I love a 
ballad in print o’ life ; for then we are sure they are true. 
Is it true, think you?’ says Mopsa; and Autolycus reas- 
sures her, ‘Very true, and but a month old.’ Yet the 
author of Martin Mar-Sixtus (1592) is probably nearer 
the facts when he tells us that ‘scarce a cat can look out 
of a gutter, but out starts a halfpenny chronicler and 
presently a proper new ballet of a strange sight is 
indited.’ 

All was, as it still is, grist for the ‘halfpenny chroni- 
cler’s’ mill—‘ quidquid agunt’ (still more ‘quidquid dicunt’) 
‘homines.’ ‘Alas!’ Webster makes one of his characters 
say (blending Venice strangely with London), 


‘ Alas! I make but repetition 
Of what is ordinary and Rialto talk, 
And ballated, and would be played o’ the stage. 


Tarlton, the celebrated comic actor, began his career 
with a journalistic poem, which is only unconsciously 
humorous, on ‘the fierce Floods which lately flowed in 
Bedfordshire, in Lincolnshire, and in many other places, 
the 5 of October, 1570.’ So fierce were they that ‘The 
arke of father Noye Was had in mind as than.’ The 
author, in the true spirit of the reporter, records a 
conversation with certain Lincoln men : 


‘What countrey men they were 
I did request to knowe; 
They said of Lincolnshire, 
The certen truth is so, 


Quod they, your losse is small, 
But one hath lost her life: 
He askt whose dame she was? 
I said one Spencer’s wife. 


In Lincolnshire (he said) 

We have sustained great losse 
Our stomacks are decaide, 

That late so frolick was,’ 
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Observe how each contends for the losses of his own 
county. In the peroration morality and loyalty have to 
be served, as usual : 


‘In us therefore for shame 
Let vice no more be seen. 
And eke our selves to frame 
To serve aright our Queen.’ 


Far less was written on the defeat of the Armada than 
might have been expected; and of what was written 
scarcely anything survives. Among the most popular 
sensations—at least as popular an event as the Armada 
itself—was the execution of seven Catholics. Executions 
and fires, indeed, were always well written up; they rarely 
lacked what must serve for their vates sacer. In 1586 the 
Babington conspiracy failed, and there was a batch of 
executions; among those who paid the penalty figured 
Chidiock Tichborne (one of the well-known Catholic 
family names which recurred in every plot or rising), 
and it may be not uninstructive to see by a comparison of 
his well-known poem, written on his last night before 
execution,* with the stanza devoted to him by Deloney, 
how poetry, like the herbs Euphues mentions, ‘ which 
the more they are crushed the sweeter they smell, 
flourishes in ‘lost causes’ and withers in success. The 
last sta%za of the three of which Tichborne’s poem 
consists runs thus : 


‘I sought my death, and found it in my wombe, 
I lookt for life, and saw it was a shade: 
I trod the earth, and knew it was my Tombe, 
And now I die, and now I was but made. 
My glasse is full, and now my glasse is runne. 
And now I live, and now my life is done.’ 


Compare Deloney : 


‘O Techborne, what bewitched thee 
To have such hate in store 
Against our good and gratious Queene 


’ 


That thou must die therefore? ... 





* Published with one T. K.’s ‘Hendecasyllabon in cygneam cantionem 
Chidiocki Tychborne,’ in ‘ Verses of Prayse and Joye,’ 1586. T. K.’s: poem 
is one of those line-for-line and phrase-for-phrase replies which the century 
apparently found so witty. 


2D 2 
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Of another of the seven victims, who are dealt with in 
turn, we are told: 


‘So likewise Jones did much complaine 
Of his detested pride, 
And shewed how lewdly he did live 
Before the time he died.’ 


‘What cause,’ exclaims Deloney in conclusion, 


‘ But that the Devill inticed them 
Such wicked words to render, 
For which these seven did suffer death 
The twentith of September ?’ 


But what we may call the political news-ballad may be 
best studied at a far less dangerous moment than that of 
the Babington conspiracy or the Armada, in the month 
following the failure of the futile and tragic ‘ Rising in 
the North, in 1569-70. The Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland had collected a small force, and 
made a raid southward, with the intention of releasing 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and marrying her to the Duke 
of Norfolk, who, like herself, was destined to perish on 
the block, but, unlike her, after no long interval. But 
Sussex, President of the Council in the North, was not 
caught napping; Mary was quickly moved to Coventry, 
out of the way of the rebels. Their untrained force 
speedily disbanded; the leaders, with the horse, fled 
northward through Durham and Hexhamshire, and up 
the dale of the North Tyne into the borderland known as 
the ‘ Bateable,’ a wild, barren country of moors and gorges, 
dotted with peel towers, and lawless long after this date. 
The winter was now coming on, and the weather was 
‘extreme of frost and snow.’ The horses of the Countess 
of Northumberland and her ladies were stolen, and they 
themselves were left in squalor at the mean house of a 
borderer, whose name survives in the lines 


‘He is weil kend, Johne of the Syde, 
A greater thief did never ryde.’ 


Westmoreland only escaped by changing his sword and 
‘cote of plate’ with this John of the Side. The poet of 
the Northcountrymen tells an heroic legend how West- 
moreland took ship with his companions, and, meeting 
with Don John of Austria, won for himself great glory and 
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state in the service of the Queen of Sicily, fulfilling a 
prophecy ‘in the book of Mable’ (whatever that may 
be) that ‘Charles Neville, with a child’s voice,’ should 
come over the sea to be her deliverer from the Soldan. 
But this was the dream of a mind that sought escape 
from the miserable truth. The commonalty implicated 
in the rising were executed in numbers, the men of rank 
attainted. Westmoreland and the other leaders escaped 
to the Continent, to drag out years of dependence as poor 
pensioners on Philip of Spain; and often must they have 
thought with longing of their home, like Swinburne’s 
exile of 1746, 


‘O lordly flow the Loire and Seine, 
And loud the dark Durance; 
But bonnier shine the braes of Tyne 
Than a’ the fields of France,’ 


and have envied Northumberland, who was betrayed by 
the Scots and executed in 1572, or the two sons of old 
Norton, whose limbs were already in 1570 (in the balladists’ 
consecrated phrase) ‘ wavering in the wind.’ As in 1586, 


the losing cause was compensated by its poetical supe- 
riority. The ballad of ‘The Rising in the North,’ in 
Percy’s folio, opens with these dramatic, if unhistorical, 


lines : 


‘Karl Percy is into his garden gone 
And after walks his awn ladie: 
“T hear a bird sing in my ear, 
That I must either fight or flee.” 


“God forbid,” she said, “ good my Lord, 
That ever so that it shall be; 

But go to London to the court, 
And fair fall truth and honestie!”’ 


Well would it have been for him if he had! 

Till the result of the rising was known, London was 
full first of alarm, then of flying reports of victory. 
Thomas Bette, in his ‘ Ballad against Rebellious and false 
Rumours,’ says: ‘ 

‘Some longeth to hear tell 
Of those that dyd rebell, 
And whether they be fled or take, 
Thus still enquirie they do make; 
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Some sayth to Scotland they be goe, 
And others sayth it is not so.’ 


The small minority of Londoners with Romanist 
leanings minimised the rumours of the Earls’ flight as 
long as it was possible. But it was not possible for long. 
The truth became known; and London, which now for 
more than a generation had been Protestant to the core, 
burst into an ecstasy of triumph. It must be allowed 
that sympathy for an opponent who, of the two great 
loyalties, to faith and to country, chooses the former, was 
a virtue yet unknown; but Protestantism in the day of 
prosperity, and still more in the very hour of victory, is 
perhaps as ugly, as insolent, and as unspiritual a thing 
as ever called itself religion. The songs of victory 
were not elevated productions ; but some have spirit—the 
spirit of mockery. William Elderton (of whom more 
below) wrote two at least of the best, 


‘A Ballad intituled a newe Well a daye, 
As playne, maister Papist, as Donstable waye,’ 


which ironically laments the failure of the rising and 
the hanging of Plumtre, the rebels’ chaplain-general, for 
celebrating mass in the Cathedral at Durham, to the 
refrain 


‘ Well a daye, well a daye, well a daye, woe is mee, 
Syr Thomas Plomtre is hanged on a tree,’ 


and ‘ Newes from Northumberland,’ in which he addresses 
the mortified Catholics of London as follows: 


‘You whisperinge fellowes that walke every wheare, 
Now clau your old elbowes, and skratch up your heaer, 
I will tell you for troth what newes I heare, 

The Bull* of the North is afrayd of the Beare.* 
This geare goethe well, and better it shall, 
For triall will tell the treason of Ball.’ ¢ 


The moone* and the star are fallen so at stryfe, 

I never knewe warre so strange in my lyfe; 

And all is longe of a Babylon beaste 

That hath a thowsand heddes at the leaste, 
This geare goethe well, etc. 





* The crests of Westmoreland, Sussex and Northumberland respectively, 
t Le, Baal, easily identified by good Protestants with Rome, 
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Why walke ye not by three and three 

In Polles, * as ye were wonte to bee, 

And say, as you were wont to do, 

I hold you a crowne it is not true, 
This geare goethe well, etc.’ 


In the same style, among others, is Kirkham’s 


‘Ballad rejoysinge the sodaine fall 
Of Rebels that thought to devower us all,’ 


from which we learn that the rebels 


‘steadfastly did hope 
God’s flocke cleane to destroy, 


And then set up within this land 
In every churche and towne 

Their idols on roode loftes to stand, 
Like gods of greate renowne, 


Their aulters and tradicions olde, 
With painted stocke and stone, 

Pardons and masses to be sold, 
With Kyrieleyson. 


Friers shoulde weare their olde graye gownes, 
And maides to shrift should com, 

Then priestes should singe with shaven crownes, 
Dominus vobiscum.’ 


Early in the next year, when the sensation of the 
rising was settling down, came the publication of Pius V’s 
Bull, excommunicating Queen Elizabeth. This is ‘the 
Bull’ of common parlance—that which has meant most 
to modern England. It was published in London by a 
devoted and foolhardy Catholic gentleman, John Felton, 
who, with little concealment, fastened a copy to the 
Bishop of London’s gate. He was promptly taken, and 
after a short trial executed with the usual barbarities. 
This incident, it may be supposed, was a heaven-sent 
opportunity for the journalists ; and the obvious pun on 
the word Bull was not allowed to rest unworked. There 
survives a prose pamphlet, with the title, ‘A Disclosing 
of the great Bull, and of sundry calves that he hath 
gotten, and especially of the monster Bull that roared 


_—, 





* St Paul’s Cathedral, 
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at my Lord Bishop’s gate. Ballads were numerous. 
Steven Peele, a professional balladist, wrote 


‘A Letter to Rome to declare to the Pope 
John Felton his freend, is hanged in a rope,’ 


to the popular tune of ‘Row well, ye mariners.’ It is 
jubilant, defiant: 


‘ Wherefore, Sir Pope, 
In England you have lost your hope. 
Curse on, spare not, 
Your knights are like to go to pot;’ 


and ends with a defiance : 


‘Now do I end, 
I came to show you as a friend: 
Whether blesse or curse 
You send to me, I am not the worse.’ 


To the same tune and in the same style is 


‘A Lamentation from Rome how the Pope doth bewayle 
That Rebelles in England can not prevayle,’ 


by Thomas Preston, the author of Cambyses, who should 
have known better than to produce this ‘scurrill ballate ;’ 
it is put into the mouth of a special correspondent in 
Rome, who has had exceptional opportunities. 


‘ All you that newes would heare 

Give eare to me, poor Fabyn flye. 

At Rome I was, this yere, 

And in the Pope his nose did lye. 

But there I could not long abide, 

He blew me out of every side; 

For furst when he had harde the newes 

That Rebelles dyd their Prince misuse, 
Then he with joye 

Did sporte him selfe with many a toye; 
He then so stout 

That from his nose he blew me out.’ 


Of the professional ballad-writers, those denizens of 
an earlier Grub Street, very little is known. They are 
spoken of with universal contempt by the Elizabethan men 
of letters. Anthony Munday, who calls himself ‘one of 
the Queen’s servants,’ was a fertile translator of foreign 
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romances ; Thomas Deloney and Richard Johnson were 
the authors of ‘The Gentle Craft’ and ‘The Seven 
Champions of Christendom’ respectively ; and all these 
three found it worth while to collect some of their sheets 
into the more permanent form of volumes, with fanciful 
titles, such as ‘The Crown Garland of Golden Roses.’ 
But for many years the Coryphzus of the band was 
William Elderton, to whom references abound in the 
literature of the period. He is not a dignified figure. 
Few allusions to him omit mention of his red nose and 
its too notorious cause; and indeed he wrote an extremely 
bibulous tract in verse, with the pleasing title 


‘New mery newes, 
As mery as can bee, 
From Italy, Barbary, 
Turkie and Candee,’ 


which concludes with a ribald drinking song, having for 
refrain the famous 


‘ Hey jolly Jenkin! 
I see * a knave a-drinking !’ 


There remains to us a fragment of a controversy 
between Elderton and a less notable balladist, William 
Fulwood, whose favourite subject was monsters, about 
one Leach, a hosier ; Fulwood jeers at Elderton thus: 


‘It was no doubt unhomely done 
To challenge in such case 
So fyne a fellow as Eldertonne 
That hath so fayre a face. 


And him methinks you should not blame 
That can well shape a hose, 

For he may likewise cut and frame 
A case for your rich nose.’ 


In Elderton may be studied the ‘ man in the street’ of 
the sixteenth century; and it must be said that the 
study is enlivened for the student by Elderton’s command 
of rhythm. It is elementary sing-song, of course; but 
he never, like so many of his fellows, ‘treads a foul, 
lumbering, boisterous, wallowing measure,’ floundering 





* ‘See,’ not ‘spy,’ in Elderton. But the refrain may of course be older. 
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on from line to line, living for the next rhyme, with 
hardly a thought of the rhythm on the way to it or of 
the sense beyond it. These virtues and defects of 
Elderton are amusingly shown in a ballad of 1578, an 
account of one of Elizabeth’s narrow escapes. It is 
called ‘A Newe Ballade, declaryng the dangerous Shooting 
of the Gunne at the Courte. To the tune of Siche and 
Siche.’ Its stanzas are far too numerous to quote; and 
these will more than suffice : : 


‘The seventeene daie of Julie last, at evenyng toward night, 
Our noble Queene Elizabeth took barge for her delight: 
And bad the watermen to row, her pleasure she might take, 
About the river to and fro, as much as thei could make. 

Weepe, weepe, still I weepe, and shall doe till I dye, 
To think wpon the gonne was shot at court so daunger- 
ouslie. 


But all this while upon the Thames, in Schuller’s boat 
unknown. 
A wretched felloe got a gun, that was none of his owne, 
And shot a bullet twoo or three at random all about, 
And gave no greate regard to see what time the Queene 
went out. 
Weepe, weepe, etc.’ 


One of the bullets struck a waterman in the Queen’s 
barge through both his arms. 


‘His gushyng blood could not abashe her noble courage then, 
But she was readier to give help than all the noble men.’ 


This is probably true, for Elizabeth is known to have 
fairly earned the reputation for courage, which is so 
easily granted to crowned heads. 

The offender, Thomas Appletree, ‘ of courte a serving 
man, was quickly arrested. 


*‘ He was committed to the gaile, at counsellors grave regarde, 
That thei might judge what vilest death were fit for his 
reward.’ 


He reaches the gibbet, and the populace weep to think 
of their narrow escape from losing the Queen. 


‘They tolde againe, if that mishap had happened on her 
Grace, 
The staie of true religion, how perlous were the case,’ 
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The Queen pardons the rash young man; all kneel 
and say a prayer for her long life: the sky resounds with 
acclamations, and ‘ explicit valde feliciter.’ 

In 1584, as an old man, Elderton 


‘came thorow the North countrye 
The fashions of the world to see,’ 


and passed through York, witnessing an archery match 
there, on which he wrote a laudatory ballad, ‘A new 
Yorkshyre Song,’ with the refrain 


‘Yorke, Yorke, for my monie, 
Of all the Cities that ever I see, 
For mery pastime and companie, 
Except the Cittie of London.’ 


The following stanza from it has some interest, as 
showing that there was a direct connexion between the 
authors and the singers or hawkers of ballads ; perhaps, 
too, it succeeded in impressing the men of York with 
Elderton’s importance in the south. 


‘Farewell, good Cittie of Yorke to thee, 
Tell Alderman Maltbie this from mee, 
In print shall this good shooting bee, 

As soone as I come at London. 
And many a Song will I bestowe 
On all the Musitions that I knowe, 
To singe the praises where they goe, 
Of the Cittie of Yorke, in London, 
Yorke, Yorke, for my monie, etc.’ 


But let us part from Elderton with an example that 
will force us to admit that he had both poetry and 
humour in him—a memorial poem to ‘My Ladie 
Marques,’ * ‘whose Death is bewailed to the Tune of 


New lusty gallant’: 


‘ Ladies, I think you marvell that 
I writ no mery report to you, 
And what is the cause I court it not 
So merye as I was wont to doe; 





* She may have been Elizabeth, Marchioness of Northampton, to whose 
funeral in 1565, as well as to her debts, there are many references in the 


State Papers, 
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Alas, I let you understand, 
It is no newes for me to show; 
The fairest flower of my garland 
Was caught from Court a great while agoe. 


For, under the roufe of sweete Saint Paull 
There lyeth my Ladie buried in claye, 
Where I make memory for her soule 
With weepinge eyes once evere daye; 
All other sights I have forgot 
That ever in court I joyed to see; 
And that is the cause I court it not 
So mery as I was wont to be... 


But sure I am, ther liveth yet 
In court a dearer frinde to mee, 
Whome I to sarve am so unfit, 
I am sure the like will never bee; 
For I with all that I can dooe, 
Unworthie most maie seeme to bee, 
To undoo the latchet of her shooe; 
Yet will I come to courte and see. 


Then have amongste ye once againe ; 
Faint harts faire ladies never win; 

I trust ye will consider my payne 
When any good venison cometh in, 


The moralists were more severe than the men of 
letters on the ballads. Most condemned them altogether ; 
yet one wrote himself a homeopathic antidote in the 
shape of a ballad ‘ Against filthy writing and such like 
delighting;’ and popular ballads were sometimes 
‘moralised,’ or parodied for pious purposes, with lament- 
able results. Moreover, good advice for the balladist 
and his printer was provided in ‘an Exhortation to such 
as write in metres’ by an unknown R. B. 


‘To such as write in metres I write 
Of small matters an exhortation, 
By readyng of which men may delite 
In such as be worthy commendation .. . 


Your balades of love, not worth a beane, 
A number there be, although not all, 
Some be pithie, some weake, some leane, 

Some doe runne as round as a ball... , 
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But now, lest ye thinke me to use excesse, 
I wyll to an end myself prepare, 

Wyshyng all them that wyll adresse 
Their pen to metres, let them not spare 
To follow Chaweer, a man very rare, 

Lidgate, Wager,* Barclay ¢ and Bale, t 
With many other that excellent are, 

In these our dayes, extant to sale.’ 


The printer should 


‘ Pourge chaff from corne, to avoyde offence, 
And not for lucre, under pretence 
Of newes, to print what commeth to hand, 
But that which is meete to bring in pence 
Let him print, the matter well scand.’ 


Excellent good advice! The conclusion is 


‘Let writers not covet the bottom or dale, 
Yf they may come to the hyll or brinke; 
And, when they have written their learned tale, 
The printer must use good paper and inke, 
Or els the reader may sometime shrinke, 
When faulte by inke or paper is seene; 
And thus every day, before we drinke, 
Let us pray God to save our Queene.’ 


The motto at the head of this piece is perhaps the 
best utterance of the whole ballad literature of that 
generation, and will make a fitting close: 


‘ When we have doen al that ever we can, 
Let us never seke prayse at the mouth of man.’ 


ARUNDELL ESDAILE. 





* The only contemporary in the list, one of two dramatists of that name. 

¢ Alexander Barclay, priest, translator of ‘The Ship of Fools,’ ete. 

¢ John Bale, Bishop of Ossory, cataloguer of English writers, and author 
of violent Reformation plays and pamphlets, 
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Art. 5—THE POSTAGE STAMP AND ITS HISTORY. 


1. Catalogue des timbres-poste créés dans les divers états du 
globe. [By Alfred Potiquet.] Paris: Lacroix, 1862. 

2. A Hand-Catalogue of Postage Stamps. By John 
Edward Gray, Ph.D., F.R.S., of the British Museum. 
London: Hardwicke, 1862. 

3. Histoire de la poste aux lettres et du timbre-poste. Par 
Arthur de Rothschild. Fifth edition. Paris: Calmann 
Lévy, 1880. 

4. The Postage and Telegraph Stamps of Great Britain. 
By Frederick A. Philbrick and William A. S. Westoby. 
London: Sampson Low, 1881. 

5. The Origin of Postage Stamps. By Pearson Hill. 
Second edition. London: Morrison, 1888. 

6. Catalogue officiel de la Société francaise de Timbrologie : 
Timbres-poste et Télégraphe. Troisieme édition. Paris : 
Bernichon, 1908. 

7. Catalogue of the Philatelic Library of the Earl of 
Crawford, K.T. By E. D. Bacon. London: The 
Philatelic Literature Society, 1911. 

And other works. 


‘Wuo invented the postage stamp?’ If weuse the words 
in their wider sense, as including stamped envelopes, 
wrappers and the like, the answer is that the first postage 
stamp of which we have any record was issued in Paris 
in 1653. ,In July of that year Louis XIV issued letters 
patent giving to the Comte de Nogent and the Sieur de 
Villayer, Masters of Requests, a forty years’ monopoly 
for the establishment, ‘in our good city of Paris’ and 
other cities, of a local post. The way in which this post 
was to be worked was indicated in some detail, and one 
of the conditions prescribed the setting up of ‘a good 
number of boxes’ in different places in the various 
quarters of the town; from these boxes the letters were 
to be collected at least twice a day and brought to a 
central shop or office in the Cour du Palais for distribu- 
tion. The post began working in the following month; 
and a printed ‘Instruction’ to the public stated that 
every communication transmitted by it was to have a 
billet, costing one sol and inscribed Port payé, fastened 
to, wrapped round, or slipped inside it, so that the postal 
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official might see it and remove it easily. We are there- 
fore in the presence of the introduction of three postal 
reforms, which combined to make the use of postage 
stamps not merely desirable but necessary. The first 
reform was the compulsory prepayment of correspon- 
dence, instituted on the grounds of economy of time 
.(‘ otherwise the messengers who deliver letters at houses 
will be obliged to wait for payment of the postage’), of 
justice (‘as letters. usually concern the sender’s own 
business rather than that of other people, it is fairer 
for the sender than the addressee to pay the postage’), 
and of uniformity (‘since some letters must be prepaid 
out of consideration for the recipient, as when citizens 
write to their workpeople to have news of their tasks,’ 
etc.). The other reforms were a uniform charge for 
postage, irrespective of distance, and the establishment 
of the pillar-boxes, which Loret, in his contemporary 
rhyming-chronicle, described as 


‘De boétes nombreuses & drués 
Aux petites & grandes rués, 
Ou, par soy-mesme ou son laquais, 
On poura porter des paquets, 
Et dedans 4 toute heure mettre 
Avis, Billet, Missive, ou Lettre . . 
A des Neveux, & des Couzins, 
Qui ne.seront pas trop voizins, 
A des gendres, & des Beaux-fréres, 
A des Nonains, & des Coméres; 
A Jean, Martin, Guilmain, Lucas, 
A des Cleres, 4 des Avocats, 
A des Marchands, &.des Marchandes, 
A des Galands, & des Galandes, 
A des amis, & des agens: 
Bref, & toutes sortes de gens.’ 


/No specimens of the billets de port payé of 1653 have re- 
warded the diligent searches of the curious; and probably 
all were destroyed when the postal clerks detached them 
from the letters. / Pellisson,* however, made use of the 
petite poste, and tells us that Villayer’s ‘ printed notes 
were marked with a special device of his own.and the 





* Paul Pellisson-Fontanier. The quotations are from what are said to 
be his Ms. notes on the margin of the copy-of his letter to Mlle de Scudéry 
(‘Quarterly Review,’ vol. 64, p. 553). 
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words “Port payé le.... jour de.... L’an mil six 
cens cinquante, etc.”’ The day and month being filled in 
by the sender, ‘after that you had only to twist this 
note round the one you wrote to your friend and have 
them thrown together into the box.’ 

How long the petite poste lasted we do not know, but 
its life was a short one; and Pellisson wrote that ‘the 
memory of M. de Vélayer’s boxes will probably be for- 
gotten in a few years.’ The story goes that ‘the popula- 
tion cast such unlucky influences on them that no letter 
reached its address; and on the opening of these boxes 
the only thing to be found was mice that malicious 
people had put there’; and Belloc 4 adds the particular 
instance of ‘a poor devil of a /harpsichord teacher, 
named Coutel, [who] wishing to give a concert, put all his 
letters of invitation into the petite poste, for he, too, had 
no laquais; not one arrived. Mice thrown in by some 
evil-disposed persons had eaten all.’ Probably Nogent 
was a mere figurehead, as his name occurs only in 
the letters patent ; and there is little doubt that the in- 
vention of the postage stamp must be ascribed to the acad- 
emician, Jean-Jacques Renouard, Sieur and afterwards 
Comte de Villayer. Indeed, we learn from Saint-Simon 
that Villayer was ‘a fellow full of singular inventions, 
and had plenty of cleverness.’ He was also the inventor 
of ‘ those flying chairs that move by means of counter- 
weights up and down between two walls to the floor 
required, simply by the weight of the person who sits 
therein ’—in other words, of the modern lift. 

The first mention of the adhesive postage stamp is to 
be found in Sir Rowland Hill’s evidence given before the 
Commissioners of Post Office Inquiry on February 13, 
1837. A point was raised as to the inconvenience of 
employing envelopes in certain cases; and the witness 
suggested that ‘ perhaps this difficulty might be obviated 
by using a bit of paper just large enough to bear the 
stamp [impression], and covered at the back with a 
glutinous wash, which the bringer might, by the application 
of a little moisture, attach to the back of the letter, so as to 
avoid the necessity for re-directing it.’ Sir Rowland may 


~\_ or may not have been the first to conceive the idea of the 





* ‘Les Postes frangaises,’ by Alexis Belloc, p. 92 (Paris, 1886), 
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adhesive postage stamp—certainly he never made the 
claim for himself; but, all evidence of earlier publication 
having failed, the credit of the invention remains with 
him. The only other claims that demand a moment's 
examination are those put forward in a stream of 
pamphlets issued from twenty to thirty years ago by the 
late Mr Patrick Chalmers on behalf of his deceased 
father, James Chalmers, a bookseller of Dundee. These 
pamphlets were not only circulated in Great Britain, but 
were also translated and spread throughout the world, 
with results that may still be traced in English and 
foreign works of reference. The Chalmers’ pretensions, 
advanced with an excess of filial zeal, were not only 
examined and condemned by the late Judge Philbrick, 
K.C., with the unanimous concurrence of the Royal 
Philatelic Society, but were finally disposed of in a 
pamphlet, ‘The Origin of Postage Stamps,’ issued by Sir 
Rowland’s son, the late Mr Pearson Hill, of the General 
Post Office, in 1888. The fact that James Chalmers 
himself, writing in 1839 to Sir Rowland Hill, claimed 
priority ‘in the suggestion of slips [adhesive stamps], 
having ‘first made it public and submitted it in a 
communication to Mr Wallace, M.P.,’ and in another 
document gave the precise date of this communication, 
(viz. November 1837), is sufficient to destroy the Chalmers’ 
theory at its foundation ; but it may be added that, in a 
later letter (May 18, 1840) to Sir Rowland, James Chalmers 
himself fully and candidly acknowledged that he had 
been deceived in his belief that he ‘ was first in the field’ 
as regards his ‘claim for the “ postage adhesive stamp.”’ 
Although uniform penny postage came into operation 
on January 10, 1840, the Lords of the Treasury, so late 
as the end of December 1839, had got no further than 
deciding in principle on the issue of stamped covers, 
stamped envelopes, and ‘adhesive stamps, or stamps on 
small pieces of paper with a glutinous wash on the back, 
which may be attached to letters either before or after they 
are written.’ The provision of these stamps, of which a 
million a day would be required, was a novel problem, of 
which they left the solution nominally to the Inland 
Revenue in conjunction with the Postmaster-General, but 
in reality to Sir Rowland Hill, assisted by Sir Henry Cole 
and advised by Sir Francis Baring. If Rowland Hill was 
Vol, 218.—No, 435. 2E 
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the inventor of the adhesive postage stamp, the credit of 
giving a practical form to crude ideas rests with Joshua 
Bacon, the bank-note engraver and printer of Fleet Street, 
whose firm worked the process of its original founder, 
Jacob Perkins, a native of Boston, U.S.A. This process 
was based upon his discovery of a method of softening 
steel, which enabled him to engrave upon it with the 
greatest facility, and then of hardening it again, and a 
method by which engraving might be transferred from 

c.steel to steel, thus multiplying the plates to be printed 

/ from, so that in fact the number of perfect impressions 
which could be obtained was practically without limit. 
His designs for the postage stamp were ultimately 
accepted by the Treasury. A drawing by Henry Corbould 
of the obverse of Wyon’s medal struck in commemoration 
of the Queen’s visit to the Guildhall on November 9, 1837, 
was taken as a model for the portrait. The engraving 
was entrusted to Charles Heath ; but it is said that, as he 
feared his eyesight was not good enough for such fine 
work, he handed it over to his son Frederick. On May 1, 
1840, the penny stamp, printed in black, was issued to the 
public (it came into actual use on May 6), and was soon 
followed by a similar stamp of 2d. in blue. 

While so much trouble was spent over the adhesive 
stamps, Sir Rowland Hill and the authorities in general 
seem to have been under the impression that their use 
would be more or less limited in comparison with that of 
the ‘covers and envelopes’; and to the design and pro- 
duction of these they devoted their first and more par- 
ticular attention. The President of the Royal Academy 
and several of his colleagues were consulted as to the 
choice of a design ; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Sir Francis Baring, took the matter into his own hands 
by sending to William Mulready, who in a day or two 
produced what Sir Henry Cole calls ‘the highly poetic 
design which was afterwards adopted.’ It was engraved 
on brass by John Thompson, whose ‘ most difficult and 
laborious work ’—still preserved at South Kensington— 
took him several months. Mulready’s design was a 
complicated and ingenious one, by no means devoid of 
artistic merit; but, though the artist himself drew up an 
explanatory memorandum to be submitted by Sir Francis 
Baring to the Queen, the public was left to make its own 
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interpretation of his work. We may however, in default 
of this unpublished memorandum, describe the design as 
consisting of a figure of Britannia seated on a rock, with 
a lion at her feet. She is. shown despatching winged 
messengers to the four quarters of the globe, while the fig- 
ures on each side of her are emblematic of commerce and 
communication with all parts of the world. To the right 
are American Indians negotiating with missionaries, and 
a planter superintending negroes who are packing casks 
of sugar; to the left is a group of Chinese, Arabs with 
laden camels, East Indians on elephants, directing the 
embarkation of merchandise, and an Oriental merchant 
dictating a letter to his cross-legged clerk. In the back- 
ground are sailing-vessels and a Laplander in a sleigh 
drawn by a reindeer. On one side in the foreground is a 
youth reading a letter to his mother; on the other side 
is a group eagerly pressing to see the welcome letter. 

The ‘Times’ and its correspondents denounced the 
design as ‘ludicrous’ and the envelope itself as ‘a com- 
plete piece of Whig jobbery’; while the ‘Morning 
Chronicle’ and the ‘Globe,’ on the part of the Govern- 
ment, very naturally found-it ‘a beautiful piece of art’ 
which ‘could not fail to have an effect on the national 
taste,’ and considered that ‘the excellent and eminent 
artists employed’ had ‘found room for very expressive 
and graceful groups within extremely small compass.’ 
The public, however, soon made up its mind against the 
Mulready envelopes and covers ; not only were these more 
expensive—costing a farthing over the face-value, while 
the adhesive stamps were sold at the price inscribed on 
them—but ‘the very look of the first postage stamps 
carried conviction to the mind of the public that their use 
was convenient and safe, and they rose in public estima- 
tion as rapidly as the Mulready covers declined.’ 


‘Those odd-looking envelope things, 
Where Britannia (who seems to be crucified) flings 
To her right and her left funny people with wings 
Amongst Elephants, Quakers, and Catabaw Kings, 


as the writer of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends’ called them, 

raised the ridicule of the non-ministerial press and 

brought forth a flood of pictorial caricatures, including 

some from the pencils of ‘Phiz,) John Doyle and John 
2E2 ; 
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Leech. We learn from Leech’s biographer that the feat 
which brought him into general notice was a successful 
caricature of what is known as the Mulready envelope ; 
and it may be added that an unpublished caricature by 
Thackeray has also been preserved. In less than a week 
after the stamps came into use, Rowland Hill writes in 
his diary, 

‘I fear we shall be obliged to substitute some other stamp for 
that designed by Mulready, which is abused and ridiculed on 
allsides. . . . The conduct of the public, however, shows that, 
although our attempt to diffuse a taste for fine art may have 
been imprudent, such diffusion is very much wanted.’ 


His fellow-labourer, Sir Henry Cole, on the other hand, 
wrote, after forty years’ additional experience, that he 
agreed in the soundness of the public opinion expressed : 


‘The postage cover was for a dry commercial use, in which 
sentiment has no part. The merchant who wishes to prepay 
his letter rejects anything that disturbs his attention. I now 
think that anything, even a mere meaningless ornamental 
design, would have been out of place. The baldest simplicity 
only was necessary. Had an allegorical fresco for any public 
building been required to symbolise the introduction of the 
universal penny postage, nothing would have been better 
than Mulready’s design, and I still hope to see it. perpetuated 
in some fine work of art where it would not be impertinent.’ 


When it became evident that the Mulready envelope 
had failed to secure the approval of the public, Sir Francis 
Baring and Sir Rowland Hill occupied themselves in 
devising some other kind of envelope to take its place; 
and in January 1841 plain envelopes were issued, im- 
pressed with an embossed stamp bearing a profile of the 
Queen, engraved by William Wyon, and adapted, like the 
profile on the adhesive stamps, from his City medal of 
1837. This design remained in use throughout the Queen’s 
reign. With this issue the ‘Mulready’ envelopes fell 
entirely into disuse, and were withheld from circulation. 
Nearly all the vast stock of these was subsequently 
destroyed; and we are told in the ‘ Life of Sir Rowland 
Hill’ that a machine had to be constructed for the 
purpose, the attempt to do the work by fire in close stoves 
(fear of robbery forbade the use of open ones) having 


absolutely failed. 
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The dies of the penny and twopenny stamps remained 
in use for nearly forty years. Apart from trifling 
modifications in the engraving, the only events in their 
history were the change in colour of the penny stamp 
from black to red in 1841, and the introduction of perfora- 
tion in 1854. The red impression was adopted because it 
was thought desirable to employ a coloured ink destruc- 
tible in character; the aim, in Rowland Hill’s words, 
‘being to render the obliteration so much more tenacious 
than the postage stamp that any attempt at removing 
the former must involve the destruction of the latter.’ 
The credit of proposing the adoption of perforation is 
due to Henry Archer, an Irishman, whose first machine 
for this purpose was made in 1847; but he himself was 
‘totally ignorant of practical mechanics in general,’ and 
it took seven years to produce a machine that could be 
definitely brought into use. When, in 1852, the Govern- 
ment settled Archer’s claims by paying him 4000I. for his 
expenses and patent rights, he had to disburse about 
20001. amongst the several mechanicians who had aided 
him ; but it was really the practical assistance of Edwin 
Hill, the Controller of the Stamping Department at 
Somerset House, who gave the final shape and perfect 
arrangement of parts to the machines, that made the 
regular issue of perforated stamps a possibility. > 

In 1880 a notable change was made in the penny 
stamp. The Perkins-Bacon contract for the supply of 
this and other values having expired, a new contract was — 
made with the rival firm of De La Rue and Co., who, 
since 1855, had been manufacturing stamps of the higher 
denominations to the satisfaction of the authorities. 
The latter firm made use, not of the line-engraving 
process, but of ordinary typography, or, to be exact, a 
refined method of typography known as surface-printing. 
This method had in the first place the great advantage of 
economy, as steam-presses could be employed, whereas 
the line-engraved stamps were printed by hand-presses ; 
and, secondly, a thinner coat of ink being left on the 
paper, the impression was more destructible and the 
obliteration consequently less susceptible of removal. 
The change of process, with the consequent loss of the 
richness of impression of the old line-engraved stamps, 
must, we suppose, be regarded as at that time inevitable ; 
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but the design itself of the new stamp, which was 
merely a crude imitation of the old one, marked the 
beginning of a continuous artistic decadence. This was 
further noticeable in the penny stamp issued in the 
following year, in which the inscription was changed 
from ‘ Postage’ to ‘Postage and Inland Revenue,’ while 
the traditional red colour was abandoned for a washy 
lilac, officially designated ‘ purple.’ 

Owing to the combined use of the penny stamp for 
postal and fiscal purposes, and its consequent obliteration 
by pen-and-ink as well as by postmark, it was deemed 
necessary to adopt an impression in doubly-fugitive ink ; 
that is, ink so sensitive that even if the stamp is cancelled 
by ordinary writing-ink only, it is impossible to remove 
the mark without injuring the appearance of the stamp. 
For doubly-fugitive inks there are only two colours 
available—the lilac in question and an equally washy 
green; and these colours were employed for the whole 
series of ‘unified’ (i.e. postage and revenue) stamps 
issued in 1884. It was soon found that a set of nine 
values, in which the denominations printed in one colour 
were hardly distinguishable from the others of the same 
colour, was a source of trouble to the Post Office itself; 
and in 1887 the difficulty was solved by the issue of 
another series, in which, while the doubly-fugitive inks 
were retained for the whole or part of the impression of 
each value, the changes were rung either by the use of a 
coloured paper or by printing in two colours, one ordinary 
and one doubly-fugitive. No alteration, however, was 
made in the penny stamp, either in 1884 or 1887; and it 
remained in use until the introduction of the Edwardian 
series in 1902. In this series most of the values remained 
as in 1887, save for the change in the portrait; but the 4d., 
1d., 24d. and 6d. stamps were of a new type, showing the 
King’s profile surrounded with a wreath of oak and laurel 
leaves. Here the authorities, while retaining the protec- 
tive colours of green and purple for the $d. and 6d. stamps 
respectively, were compelled to abandon them in the case 
of the penny and 23d., for which the red and the blue 
prescribed by the Postal Union regulations were adopted. 
The Edwardian penny stamp was by no means a work of 
art, though the profile of the King was not without 
merit ; but of the 4d. and penny stamps of King George 
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nothing good has been said, save by the Postmaster- 
General himself. In spite of a certain amount of tinker- 
ing, the effigy éf His Majesty remains, at the time of 
writing, as much like a decapitated head as at first, and, 
surrounded by a mass of irrelevant ornament, represents 
the absurd combination of a photograph and a frame 
that have no relation to each other. 

We have just spoken of the abandonment of the 
protective colouring of the penny stamp ; but this colour- 
ing by no means represents the whole of the defensive 
measures employed by the authorities in the case of this 
or other values. At various times the paper has been 
guarded by watermarks, silk threads in the texture, 
prussiate of potash introduced into the pulp, and by a 
coating popularly known as ‘chalk surface’; while the 
design of the stamp has been protected by different sorts 
of combinations of lettering in the angles, by the intro- 
duction of plate-numbers and by the then useless insertion 
of date plugs. All these have been tried, and, with the 
exception of the watermarking, wholly given up. But 
while we are well aware of the immense pains taken 
throughout the history of the British postage stamp to 
perfect it as an instrument of public utility, we think that 
the labour has been largely vitiated in later years by the 
official assumption that economy of production and the 
protection of the revenue are the only objects to be 
seriously aimed at. We would ask our readers to consider 
what the public buildings of a metropolis would be if they 
were constructed with the sole view of rendering them 
thief- and bomb-proof at the lowest possible cost. If it 
is objected that a monumental building and a scrap of 
paper can hardly be compared, it must also be remembered 
that these little engraved vignettes are multiplied by 
millions, nay, thousands of millions, and penetrate, often 
as the only known emblems of Great Britain, to the 
remotest corners of civilisation. 

In 1888 the Report of the Select Committee on the 
Inland Revenue Department established the fact that 
there was no valid reason why the Post Office should not 
manufacture its own stamps, instead of getting them from 
the Inland Revenue Department, which contracts for 
their supply and makes the Post Office pay the bill—an 
arrangement inherited from the old Commissioners of 
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Stamps and Taxes, the only body which in the year 1839 
Was supposed to know what a stamp was; but it was not 
until 1911 that parliamentary sanction «vas obtained for 
the transfer to the Post Office of the direct control of and 
responsibility for the issue of postage stamps. In France, 
Germany and the United States, not to mention other 
great Powers, the manufacture of postage stamps has 
gradually been transferred from the hands of contractors 
to those of the State itself; and the practice of the 
British administration appears to be tending in the same 
direction, with the possible ultimate result of the 
establishment of State Printing Works in this country 
also. However this may be, it is to be hoped that the 
new freedom of the Post Office may, sooner or later, bring 
about the production of something better than our present 
postal labels. From an artistic point of view a reversion 
to the old line-engraved method is much to be desired. 
That its abandonment thirty years ago was probably 
inevitable, we have already admitted ; but the question 
of economy in this respect is no longer predominant, since 
line-engraved stamps may now be printed by power- 
aided presses. The question of safety still remains to be 
considered, and we do not underestimate its importance ; 
but the abandonment of the doubly-fugitive lilac colour 
in the case of the penny stamp would seem to show that 
the authorities themselves regard the possibility of the 
fraudulent removal of pen-cancellations from large quan- 
tities of stamps of the lesser denominations as a danger 
more or less remote in a country not ‘inhabited by a 
clever population with a low standard of comfort.’ In 
any case, supposing that the present method of production 
is retained, there is not the slightest reason why the 
design itself should not be of high artistic merit; the 
beautiful first issues of the French Republic and Greece, 
with their classical profiles of Ceres and of Mercury, 
remain to show what can be done by typography in the 
hands of skilled artists and craftsmen. 


The first country to follow the example of Great 
Britain in issuing adhesive postage stamps was Switzer- 
land, where the Cantons of Zurich and Geneva each issued 
stamps in 1843, and the Canton of Basel in 1845. Brazil 
issued its ‘ bull’s-eye’ stamps in the middle of 1843, and 
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was followed by the United States and Mauritius in 
1847, and by France, Belgium and Bavaria in 1849. 
During the same decade stamped envelopes were issued 
by Finland (1845), Russia (1848) and Hanover (1849); but 
it should be mentioned that so long ago as 1838—two 
years before the ‘ Mulready ’ appeared—the Sydney Post 
Office had already issued stamped covers at ls. 3d. per 
dozen for transmitting letters within the limits of that 
city. The experiment seems to have found little favour 
with the inhabitants; but these covers, embossed with 
the Sydney Post Office seal in plain relief, may claim the 
distinction of being the first impressed postage stamps 
issued by any government. 

Throughout the fifties, accessions to the ranks of 
stamp-issuing countries came thick and fast; and the 
stamps themselves, with all their variety of colour, design 
and engraving, began to attract the notice of curiosity 
collectors. But, though a few amateurs here and there, 
in England and on the Continent, had formed small 
collections, ‘ philately,’ as an organised pursuit, was not 
in existence so late as 1860, in which year a correspondent 
of ‘ Notes and Queries’ wrote that he had seen ‘a collection 
of 300 to 400 different postage stamps, English and 
foreign,’ and quoted a statement of Sir Rowland Hill’s 
to the effect that ‘there might be about 500 varieties on 
the whole.’ Such a collection seemed to the writer ‘a 
cheap, instructive and portable museum’; and he asked if 
there were no catalogues ‘such as there are of coins, 
prints, plants, etc.’ It was not until the end of 1861, 
however, that the first published catalogue of stamps 
made its appearance as a small pamphlet of forty-four 
pages, entitled ‘Catalogue des timbres-poste créés dans 
les divers états du globe’ (Paris, 1862), with a preface 
signed * Alfred P.’ This was the work of Alfred Potiquet, 
an ‘employé de Ministére, and seems to have met with a 
favourable reception, as a second edition followed in 1862, 
in which year similar catalogues were published in 
London, Brighton and Brussels. 

Potiquet’s lists of stamps bring before us a picture of 
the postal organisation of the world fifty years ago, a 
picture not devoid of interest when seen in the light of 
history. France in 1852 had substituted the head of 
Louis Napoleon for that of.‘Ceres,) emblematic of the 
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Republic; but the words ‘Répub. Franc.’ remained 
unaltered for a year, being changed to ‘Empire Franc.’ 
in 1853; the laurel-wreath of 1863 had, however, not yet 
been placed on the Emperor's brow to commemorate the 
campaign in Lombardy, and to show that the Empire had 
reached its apogee. The Belgian stamps still bore the 
portrait of Leopold I, and those of Holland the profile of 
William III; but the head of the Dutch sovereign had 
disappeared from the Luxemburg issues, which then 
showed the arms of the Grand Duchy on stamps inscribed 
in French, though of German origin. The stamps of Spain 
had the head of Queen Isabella II, while on the Portuguese 
stamps the embossed profile of Dom Pedro V had replaced 
that of his mother, Dona Maria. In Switzerland the 
separate Cantonal issues of Zurich, Geneva and Basel 
had been suppressed, and their place was taken by a 
Federal issue of German design and manufacture. 
Denmark was employing stamps of a simple heraldic 
design, as was also Sweden; but the Norwegian stamps 
still bore the profile of King Oscar I of Sweden and 
Norway, for it was not until 1863 that the assertion of 
patriotic Norwegian feelings led to the substitution of 
the national arms. In Germany there were independent 
issues in a variety of currencies, for Baden, Bavaria, 
Bergedorf, Brunswick (with its ‘white horse’), Hanover 
(with profile of the blind King George), Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Oldenburg, Prussia, Saxony and Wurtemberg, 
as well as for the free cities of Bremen, Hamburg and 
Lubeck. The postal administration of the princely house 
of Thurn und Taxis still enjoyed its historic postal 
monopoly in various States of Northern and Southern 
Germany, including the city of Frankfurt and the Grand 
Duchies of Hesse, Nassau and Saxe-Weimar. In 
Schleswig-Holstein the provisional government formed 
by the insurgents had issued stamps in 1850; but these 
had remained in use for a few months only, and the 
duchies were once more using the stamps of Denmark. 
In Italy the separate issues of the provisional govern- 
ments of Modena, Parma, the Romagna and Tuscany had 
lately given place to Sardinian stamps with a profile of 
Victor Emmanuel; and the same profile appeared on a 
special issue for the Neapolitan Provinces, replacing the 
‘Bomba’ stamps of Sicily and the ‘ Trinacria’ stamps of 
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Naples with the Bourbon fleur-de-lis ; on the ‘ Trinacria ’ 
stamps the old arms had already been erased after Victor 
Emmanuel’s entry, and the Cross of Savoy roughly 
engraved in their stead. The victories of the allied French 
and Italians at Magenta and Solferino in 1859 had 
deprived the Austrians of Lombardy; but Venetia still 
remained in their possession and used Austrian stamps 
with the values expressed in Italian currency. Rome 
also was not yet free; after the war of 1859 the States of 
the Church, reduced to one-fourth their former size, 
continued to use the stamps with the Papal arms and 
with value in the old currency of bajocchi and scudi. 
The Austro-Hungarian Empire had not yet divided its 
postal issues, and had lately introduced on its stamps the 
profile of the Emperor Francis Joseph in place of the 
Austrian arms. The Greek stamps bore the head of 
Mercury ; elsewhere in the Balkan Peninsula the stamps 
of Turkey, with the crescent and the Sultan’s seal, were 
in use, except in the Danubian principalities, where Mol- 
davia alone had its stamps, for Prince Couza’s Roumanian 
issue of 1862—in the national colours and showing the 
bull’s head of Moldavia and the eagle of Wallachia—had 
not yet appeared. Russia had its own postage stamps, 
but was then content to allow those of Finland, with the 
Finnish lion, to remain; the stamps of.Poland, bearing 
the Russian eagle, were still in use, for it was not till 
1865 that its postal issues were finally suppressed. The 
Ionian Islands used stamps with the profile of Queen 
Victoria, which also appeared on the stamp used for 
local letters in Malta. 

Turning to other parts of the world, we see that the only 
postage stamps used in Asia were those of British India 
(then ‘East India’) and of Ceylon. In India the experi- 
mental issue of stamps for Sind, bearing the East India 
Company’s trade-mark, made by Sir Bartle Frere in 
1852, had given place to Captain Thuillier’s Calcutta- 
lithographed stamps of 1854; and these in their turn 
had been superseded by a series of conventional design 
and London manufacture. In the Far East we find only 
the primitive locally-made labels of the Philippines, with 
profile of Queen Isabella. Africa offers only the stamps 
of Liberia (with a figure of Liberty on the seashore), 
of Réunion, and of the British colonies of the Cape of 
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Good Hope, Mauritius, Natal, St Helena and Sierra 
Leone; in Mauritius and Natal the crudely-executed 
local issues, many of them now so rare, had given place to 
London-made stamps, and the locally type-set Réunion 
stamps of 1852 had also ceased to be in use. In British 
North America, while there was a general issue for 
Canada proper (which showed the concurrent use of 
the old ‘ pence’ and the new decimal currency), British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, and Prince Edward Island had not yet joined the 
Dominion, and still used stamps of their own; there was 
also a series inscribed ‘ St John’s, Newfoundland’ and 
bearing the rose, shamrock and thistle. In the United 
States the general issue of the Southern Confederacy had 
appeared, though it was unknown to M. Potiquet; but he 
foreshadows it by recording a provisional local issue made 
by the Postmaster of New Orleans. In Mexico the 
Republican stamps of the Comonfort régime had not yet 
given place to those with the national eagle crowned with 
the Imperial crown of Maximilian; and none of the 
Central American States had issued stamps. A few of the 
British West Indian islands had stamps of their own, but 
most of their post offices were still under the rule of St 
Martin’s le Grand ; for the Spanish Antilles and the Danish 
West Indies there were special issues supplied from 
Madrid and Copenhagen. In South America, Buenos 
Aires, Cordoba and Corrientes had separate issues, though 
these were gradually being superseded by a general 
issue for the new ‘Argentine Confederation.’ Uruguay 
was still simply ‘Montevideo’; and with these stamps 
and those of British Guiana, Brazil, Chili, the ‘ Granadine 
Confederation, Peru and Venezuela, the tale of the 
southern continent is complete. In Australasia all the 
colonies of Australia and New Zealand had their own 
issues ; and Hawaii also had stamps showing a portrait of 
King Kamehameha in military uniform ; in New Caledonia 
a curious stamp, with a roughly-executed portrait of 
Napoleon, lithographed by a sergeant of the local garrison, 
was in use. 

Potiquet’s catalogue, as we have already seen, was 
quickly followed by similar works issued in other 
countries. Dr Gray, of the British Museum, was one of 
the first writers in the field; and in the preface of the 
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first edition of his ‘Hand Catalogue of Postage Stamps’ 
(London, 1862) he urged his claim for the proper study, 
collection and arrangement of postage stamps on an 
equality with that of birds, butterflies, shells, books, 
engravings and coins. But neither the books of Dr Gray 
and other collectors, nor the philatelic periodicals that 
followed in their wake, were required to excite interest 
in stamp-collecting ; and their true function was to guide 
into more reasonable paths the veritable ‘stamp mania’ 
that raged in 1862. In Birchin Lane and Change Alley, 

‘high, low, rich and poor’ (wrote the late Dr Viner) ‘ congre- 
gated for sale or exchange. We were often raided by the 
police. I myself was taken to the police-office on the charge 
of collecting a crowd and obstructing traffic. The scene was 
interesting and amusing; an assemblage of ladies and gentle- 
men, youths and small boys, each with a book or books full 
of stamps, as intent on business as the regular stock-jobbers 
of the neighbourhood. One of Her Majesty’s Cabinet Ministers 
was seen there, and ladies with their albums carried by livery 
servants!’ (‘The Philatelic Record, 1903, vol. xxv, p. 180.) 


A contemporary writer expressed his pleasure in being 
able ‘to record that some of the élite of fashion are 
striving collectors, and it is now usual to find in fashion- 
able homes a Postage Stamp Albuml fying on a table 
alongside the Photographic Album.’ 

The popular craze for the indiscriminate accumula- 
tion of ‘Queen’s heads’ and other postal labels soon died 
a natural death; but, on the other hand, the serious 
study of the subject began and was quietly pursued in 
this country and on the Continent. The Philatelic Societies 
of London and Paris were established, the latter under 
the segis of M. de Saulcy, and the foundations of the still- 
existing great collections were laid; but to the general 
public there was little difference between the old timbro- 
manie and the new philatélie, and they were left to derive 
their information from the occasional ineptitudes of the 
paragraphist or from the dmeries of the daily journals, 
with their tales of the collections of the Czar or the 
King of Siam. Among the most notable of the earlier 
philatelists was Judge Philbrick, who in 1866 acquired the 
famous collection of M. Herpin of Paris. His researches 
embraced the whole range of postal emissions, but were 
more particularly concerned with those of his own 
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country; and in 1881, in conjunction with his lifelong 
friend, the late W. A. S. Westoby, he published ‘The 
Postage and Telegraph Stamps of Great Britain.’ This 
volume was the first scientific monograph on the stamps 
of any one country, and was the forerunner of the series 
of authoritative works still in course of issue by the 
Royal Philatelic Society. In 1890 the Jubilee of Uniform 
Penny Postage was celebrated by the first Philatelic 
Exhibition held in London; and this Exhibition, held 
under Government patronage and opened by the Duke of 
Edinburgh, himself a collector, may be said to mark the 
first attempt to differentiate ‘philately’ in the eyes of 
the public from a mere schoolboy pastime. 

A still more important event was the acceptance, in 
the following year, by the British Museum trustees, of the 
munificent bequest of the collection made by the late 
Mr T. K. Tapling, M.P. Mr Tapling had begun to collect 
as a boy, but it was not until about 1881 that his collec- 
tion began to take a place in the foremost rank. During 
the years from that time to his déath he acquired not 
only the whole of the Image collection and that of the 
brothers Caillebotte, but also the cream of the Westoby, 
Weare, Evans, de Ysasi, and many other notable collec- 
tions. The Tapling collection, however, remained more 
or less a sealed book to the public until 1903, when three 
cabinets with vertical slides were constructed at a cost of 
3600/.; and since then the whole has been on view in 
the King’s Library, with the exception of half a dozen 
of the greatest rarities, which are preserved apart. 
Although many portions have since been surpassed in 
richness by specialised collections of one or more countries 
or groups, and although unfortunately no attempt has 
been made to bring it up to date, it still maintains its 
position as the second greatest general collection in the 
world, being inferior only to one immense collection 
made by a Continental amateur for nearly fifty years 
past and still in course of formation. The Tapling 
collection contains nearly 100,000 specimens of adhesive 
stamps and many thousands of envelopes and postcards ; 
and its value has been estimated by a competent authority 
as at least 100,000/. Far behind it in extent and value 
is its only serious rival as an official collection, namely, 
that of the Reichs-Postmuseum in the Leipzigerstrasse, 
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Berlin, which, though brought up to the present day, 
contains only 29,000 specimens of adhesive stamps and 
postal stationery. Among these, however, are some of 
the greatest rarities, such as the ‘ Post Office’ Mauritius 
of 1847, Hawaiian Islands of 1851-2, Réunion of 1852, - 
British Guiana of 1856 (4 cents, blue), Canada 12d. 
of 1851, and an unused Moldavian (81 paras) of 1858, 

Founded in 1869, the Philatelic Society, London, 
received in 1890 a notable accession to its membership 
in the person of the Duke of Edinburgh, who accepted the 
office of Vice-President of the Society. In 1893 the then 
Duke of York also joined the Society, and was elected 
Honorary Vice-President. His Royal Highness had for 
some years been an ardent philatelist, his collection having 
been begun, we understand, when, as a midshipman, he was 
given some stamps by the Duke of Edinburgh. In 1896 
he gave a further token of his interest in postage stamps 
by assuming the Presidentship of the Society in succession 
to the late Earl of Kingston; and in the following year 
he opened the London Philatelic Exhibition, at which he 
showed portions of his collection. In 1904, as Prince of 
Wales, he read in person before the Philatelic Society a 
paper on ‘The Postal Issues of the United Kingdom 
during the present Reign,’ giving full particulars, inter 
alia, of the preparation of the trial dies and types of the 
Edwardian series of postage stamps. This paper, which 
was reproduced with. illustrations in the ‘London 
Philatelist’ of the same year, was modestly described 
by its author as ‘the endeavour of a “ prentice hand”’; 
but the Prince’s work, authoritative and based on ex- 
tended research, is, as a matter of fact, an important 
historical postal document. In 1906 his late Majesty 
signified his pleasure that the Society should be styled 
‘The Royal Philatelic Society’; and it is no secret that 
this distinction was largely due to the influence of the 
Prince, now King George V, who, on his accession, 
honoured the Society by becoming its Patron. 

Apart from a number of albums of stamps that have 
been presented to him on various occasions, the King’s 
stamp collection is confined to the postal issues of the 
British Empire, of which it is now one of the most com- 
prehensive in existence. In certain countries and groups 
it is exceptionally complete; and among these we may 
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cite especially Mauritius, St Helena, Hong Kong, Fiji, 
Grenada, Nevis, and South Australia, the collection of 
the last-named colony being probably unsurpassed. The 
single rarities are far too numerous to be mentioned in 
detail. They comprise such ‘cabinet-pieces’ as the 
‘twelve pence’ Canada, used, on the original letter ; 
unique entire sheets, such as the 4d. and 1d. British 
stamps of King Edward arranged in téte-béche groups, 
and the New Zealand 2d. vermilion (Plate II of 1872) 
showing all the retouches; and such rarae aves as a 
Great Britain 6d. purple of 1904 with the ‘I.R. OFFICIAL’ 
overprint.(_Of special interest are specimens, both un- 
used and postmarked, of a 2d. purple stamp bearing the 
profile of King Edward, which was intended to be issued 
to the public on the 6th or 7th of May 1910, but was 
recalled on the King’s death on the morning of the 
former day.) (With regard to the collection of Mauritius 
it may be added that one of the specimens is associated 
with what may be termed a veritable ‘Romance of a 
Postage Stamp.’ Many years ago, a resident of Hamp- 
stead, then a schoolboy, made a collection of stamps. It 
contained nothing but specimens of trivial value, with 
the solitary exception of a ‘ Post Office’ Mauritius stamp, 
issued in 1847—a stamp of the face-value of 2d., printed 
in blue, unused, and in faultless preservation, with a 
margin on each side. The specimen was put up at 
auction in January 1904, amid a large assemblage of 
stamp-dealers and collectors. The bidding started at 
500/., and went by hundreds to 700l., this latter price 
being offered by a collector who already possessed two 
copies of the ld. red stamp of the same issue. T'wo 
dealers raised the bidding to 1400I1., at which point one 
dropped out; and the stamp was then knocked down to 
the other, acting for the Prince of Wales, at_what 
remains the record price for a single stamp—14501, | 

As to the value of rare postage stamps in general, it 
may be said that, after the original stamp mania had 
died away, the prices of the scarcer stamps of the old 
issues rose but little during the rest of the sixties. 
Throughout the seventies their value was practically 
stationary ; in 1870 a Brussels dealer sold a 1d. ‘ Post 
Office’ Mauritius stamp to Baron Arthur de Rothschild 
for 201. ; and so late as 1878, 20/. was all that was obtain- 
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able for the still rarer 2 cent pink stamp of the first 
British Guiana issue, now worth considerably more than 
1000/7. But during a period which may be roughly put 
at 1880-95 the average rise in the price of early 
rarities was something like sevenfold. After that, these 
prices, though showing a constant tendency to rise, 
remained on the whole at much the same level; but in 
the last year or two the increase in values has again 
shown itself in a marked degree. If we take the value 
of whole collections, rather than that of single stamps, 
we find that a collection of stamps was sold in London in 
1866 for 3651., and this was probably a record price for 
that period, though it may have been exceeded when the 
Herpin collection was sold to Mr Philbrick in the same 
year. We are on surer ground when we come to 1878, 
in which year the late Sir Daniel Cooper’s collection was 
sold to a Parisian amateur for 3000. This sale was then 
thought to exceed the wildest bounds of extravagance ; 
but it was surpassed in 1882, when the same amateur 
bought the collection of Mr Philbrick for 80001. In 
1894 10,0007. was paid by a dealer for the Castle collec- 
tion of Australian stamps alone. In 1900 the Castle 
collection of unused European stamps was sold to a 
collector for a sum approaching 30,000/., and was resold 
in 1906 to a dealer at a price slightly exceeding that 
amount. In 1906-7 the auction sale of the Le Roy 
d’Etiolles collection realised the sum of 36,4211.; this, 
however, was hardly a collection in the true sense of the 
word, being rather the accumulated stock of a collector- 
dealer. In 1907 the Breitfuss collection, a general one, 
was bought by a dealer at a price said to be over 30,0001. ; 
but the record amount for a general collection was 
probably that obtained for the Mirabaud collection, for, 
though the Mirabaud auction sale in 1909 realised only 
21,120/., this did not include several important sections 
which were privately disposed of, and of which the Swiss 
section alone was sold for an amount variously stated at 
80007. and 12,0007. In the same year the collection of the 
late Sir W. B. Avery was sold for 24,500/. to a dealer, 
who, in 1912, purchased a large part of Lord Crawford's 
collection at a still higher price. 

Although it bore the date of 1862, the first cata- 
logue of postage stamps appeared, as we have said, in 
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1861; and the jubilee year of philatelic literature was 
handsomely commemorated by the appearance of the 
‘Catalogue of the Philatelic Library of the Earl of 
Crawford, K.T.,’ forming the seventh volume of the 
‘Bibliotheca Lindesiana,’ and described on the title-page 
of the private edition as ‘a bibliography of the writings, 
general, special, and periodical, forming the literature 
of philately.’ The contents of this folio volume of nearly 
a thousand columns are devoted to a material far vaster 
in extent than bibliographers had imagined; and of this 
material the late Lord Crawford himself stated that, so far 
as his experience went, no class of literature within the 
whole range of bibliography shows so large a proportion 
of rare and ephemeral works as that devoted to postage 
stamps. In the section dealing with periodicals we find 
over two thousand titles of separate publications, most 
of them issued in Great Britain, the United States and 
Germany, but accompanied by others hailing from a 
score of such out-of-the-way localities as San Marino, 
Tripoli, the Azores and Canaries, Curacao, San Domingo, 
and so on. Although the work is described as being a 
catalogue of philatelic literature, a small proportion of 
the Library is formed of works on postal history generally, 
including a large number of Parliamentary Papers and 
a still more important series of ‘Proclamations con- 
cerning the Post.’ It is gratifying to know that this un- 
rivalled collection of philatelic publications has recently 
been bequeathed to the British Museum, of which Lord 
Crawford was, in his lifetime, not only a trustee but also 
a generous benefactor. 
BERTRAM T. K. SMITH. 
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Art. 6—ADENET LE ROI: THE END OF A LITERARY 
ERA, 


1. Les Enfances Ogier; Berte aus grans piés; Bueves de 
Commarchis. Edited by A. Scheler. Brussels : Closson, 
1874, 

. Cléomades. Edited by A. van Hasselt. Brussels: 
Devaux, 1865-66. 

. Histoire littéraire de la France (vol. xx).. By Paulin 
Paris. Paris: Didot, 1842. 

. The Mediaeval Mind. By H. O. Taylor. Two vols. 
London and New York: Macmillan, 1911. 


THE 12th and 13th centuries witnessed a memorable 
struggle in France—a struggle in the domain of literary 
taste. It was a struggle for popularity between the 
serious narrative poetry of history, of legend and of 
heroic tradition, and the artistic poetry of adventure and 
imagination. For the former, the French are indebted 
to their Germanic ancestors ; for the latter, to their Celtic 
neighbours. Men of the day were perfectly aware of the 
wide cleft that separated these two schools of medieval 
poetry. We still follow the 13th century classifica- 
tion of Jean Bodel, when we refer to the poetry dealing 
with the legendary heroes and wars of the nation as la 
matiére de France ; while most of the romantic poems of 
adventure we include in the term matitre de Bretagne, 
because. they either narrate, or are inspired by, the 
wonderful deeds of Arthur, king of Britain, and of the 
knights associated with him about the Round Table. 
After the middle of the 12th century, the upper 
classes of society looked for their ideal rather to the 
courteous knights modelled upon those of the Round 
Table than to the uncompromising old warriors of 
Charlemagne’s bodyguard. It was in the pleasant 
adventures of roving knights and lorn ladies that 
chivalry found delight, rather than in the prolix narra- 
tion of never-ending struggles with Saracens or with 
recalcitrant vassals. The bourgeoisie of the northern 
cities, however, which was to be reckoned with as a 
patron of literature after 1200, lagged behind in this 
evolution of literary taste. The bourgeoisie and the 
2F2 
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pilgrims continued to applaud the songs about the epic 
heroes long after these heroes were out of favour with the 
aristocracy. Thus, a struggle whose outcome was never 
in doubt was protracted for a century and a half by the 
conservative taste of the middle class. 

Despite its contested place, the epic poetry of France 
remained consciously distinct from the romances of 
adventure for a century and a half—indeed, to the very 
end of its existence. It was corrupted by the romances, 
but never completely assimilated by them. It was the 
more easy to maintain the distinction on account of the 
personages whom the epic poems brought into play. 
These were characters well known in popular literature, 
many of whom have recently been identified as historical, 
about whom chronicles had long before been written in 
Latin and stories had been told in French. Their poetical 
history was well known; their personal traits had all 
been set down; their genealogies had been drawn up and 
accepted by successive generations of poets. To have 
made light of them, to have treated them in a spirit of 
levity and frivolity, would have been thoroughly in- 
appropriate and indecorous. Thus, in spite of the intro- 
duction of romantic episodes in the later poems, the 
characters portrayed remain practically intact. The 
romance writers do not trespass seriously upon the epic 
personages. 

This much has been said of the literary situation at 
the end of the 13th century in order to make clear 
the somewhat unique position of Adenet le Roi. He 
came at a time when this contest between the old and the 
new style of narrative poetry had already been waged for 
a century. The epic had been slowly but surely losing 
ground. Adenet’s effort to prolong its life was a veritable 
swan-song. His work consists of four long poems. 
Two of these are typical chansons de geste, or epic poems, 
of the later type; one is just as thoroughly a romance of 
adventure ; and the fourth is an unusual and very artistic 
graft of adventure upon the old trunk of epic poetry. 
Our author, then, by facing both ways, by taking his 
inspiration from both of the contemporary literary 
currents, offers a singularly interesting object of study. 
In him the struggle is localised and made personal. In his 
poetry we shall find persisting the conservative traditions 
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of the past side by side with the imaginative flights of 
the modern artificer in verse. 

It is not likely that much knowledge of Adenet will 
ever be added to that contained in the article devoted to 
him by Paulin Paris in the ‘ Histoire littéraire de la 
France’ half a century ago. Our information about his 
life is scanty ; but even so, it is fuller than that for the 
life of a score of narrative poets before 1300 whose mere 
names have been preserved. Judging from his references 
to his patrons, the first of whom was Henri III, Duke of 
Brabant (ob. 1261), it may be supposed that Adenet was 
born in the Low Countries between 1230 and 1240. 
Adenet is a diminutive of Adam. Concerning the 
significance of the surname or title of ‘le roi,’ opinions 
differ. Paulin Paris quotes analogous examples which 
indicate that Adenet was called ‘roi’ to signify his 
pre-eminence at the court of Flanders. This opinion is 
generally held. Ferdinand Wolf in 1833 thought with 
some reason that Adenet was a ‘ Mb rape 2! or king- 
at-arms, an explanation which entails a different con- 
ception of his duties. Some manuscripts show the poet 
crowned with a laurel wreath, as though to imply victory 
in some poetic contest. In two of his poems, which are 
probably the first and last in point of composition—‘ Les 
Enfances Ogier’ and ‘Cléomadés’—our author refers to 
himself as ‘li rois Adans,’ indicating that his title of ‘roi’ 
was permanent and official, and had been bestowed before 
the composition of any of his extant poems. To his 
affection for his first patron, our poet bears loving 
testimony. ‘Formerly,’ he says,‘I was minstrel to the 
good Duke Henri. He raised me and nourished me and 
made me learn my profession. May God give him rest 
with His saintsin Paradise! A loyal and generous prince 
he was, good, handsome, kind, open-hearted and cour- 
teous. * When Henri died in 1261, Adenet with many 
others sorrowed at his death-bed. ‘For he himself gave 
instructions that to all those who were gathered there 
the doors should be opened, in order that all who wished, 
both poor and rich, might come in to him... And I, too, 
was there, who dare to say that never did mortal man 
receive more gratitude than he. God be praised.’ f 





* *Cléomadés,’ 18577-86. ¢ Ib. 18619-32. 
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After the death of Henri III, Adenet seems to have 
enjoyed the protection of his two young sons; for he 
says, ‘Many a time have they kept me from the cold.’* 
However that may be, in 1269 Adenet became attached 
in a similar personal capacity to Guy de Dampierre, 
Count of Flanders. This very considerable personage 
took the poet with him in 1270 on Saint Louis’ second 
crusade, destined to be the last of these fruitless expedi- 
tions. Adenet probably never got beyond Italy ; but his 
travels have left traces, as we shall see, in the topograph- 
ical details which the poet introduced in two of his 
poems. With Guy, Adenet must have made long sojourns 
in the fle de France, whose idiom he learned to write 
with a perfection which scholars have admired. It was 
in France that he saw again Marie, daughter of his first 
patron; she had been married by her ambitious brother 
Jean to King Philip the Bold in 1274. Then, too, he 
made the acquaintance of Blanche, a widowed daughter 
of Saint Louis and sister to the King. The direct in- 
spiration of his conversation with these two high-born 
ladies Adenet has acknowledged at the close of his 
‘ Cléomadés,’ a poem written 1275-80, after which date 
we hear nothing further of Adenet, except for the 
mention of his name in a document which shows him to 
have been still alive in 1297.{ Thus, although we know 
nothing of Adenet’s antecedents and little of his career, 
we know him to have been the companion of princes, a 
minstrel of high degree, and one who knew the court life 
and tastes of his day. How he viewed this life, how he 
tried to satisfy its transitional tastes, and what was the 
value of his art, may be learned from the four poems 
which bear his signature. 

Adenet’s claim to originality is slight. He belonged 
to that school of medieval poetry which based its claim 
upon authority. To be an historian in verse is his purpose ; 
to tell old stories better than they had been told by his 
predecessors is his avowed aim. So, in his first poem 
‘Les Enfances Ogier’ (36-48), as in the next two, which 
treat of ‘Berte aus grans piés’ (5-16), the mother of 
Charlemagne, and of ‘ Bueves de Commarchis’ (11-18), he 
boasts of having got his material from a monk at Saint 





* *Cléomadés,’ 18657-62. + Brit. Mus. ms. Add. 7965, f. 139. 
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Denis, that great repository of the national tradition. 
For example: 

‘I was at Paris upon a certain Friday: and because it was 
Friday, I determined to go and offer my prayers to God at 
Saint Denis. There I fell in with a courteous monk named 
Savary, thank the Lord, who showed me the book of histories, 
and I saw there the story of Berte and of Pepin.... Ignorant 
jongleurs and poor writers have completely mangled the 
story. I stayed there until Tuesday, when I carried away 
with me the true version.’ 

Again, in the introduction to ‘ Bueves’: 

‘Because it is badly rhymed, I will improve the rhyme so 
skilfully that I shall not in any wise distort the story by 
adding any lies or idle tales, but shall confine myself to 
the real matter.’ 


Even in ‘ Cléomadés,’ when describing the attributes of 
the wonderful wooden horse, he still holds that ‘one 
ought not to exaggerate anything in a true story, as one 
can do ina fable, a joke, or a dream. In an authoritative 
history one must tell the truth’ (6592-98). These pas- 
sages express that feature of medieval art to which a 
modern scholar has referred, when he says : 


‘Many authors who possessed some originality willingly gave 
it up, because they thought they would do better to follow 
tradition. The Middle Ages, with their somewhat childlike 
docility, had a superstition for authority; it is this subjec- 
tion of the individual to the common rule, to some thought 
anterior to its own, which explains the anonymous and 
impersonal character of so many of even the most successful 
creations of architecture and sculpture, as well as of poetry.’ * 


In order to appreciate the task of a 13th century 
professional entertainer who tried to keep up with the 
shifting requirements of his times, we must give a brief 
summary of the material which he treated in his four 
poems. We shall then perceive why his epic attempts 
failed, and why his single romantic poem achieved a 
success. At the same time we shall note the tendencies 
at the close of an important literary era. 

‘Les Enfances Ogier’ is devoted to the youthful 
prowess of one of Charlemagne’s Peers, the famous Ogier 





* A. Jeanroy, ‘Les Origines de la Poésie lyrique en France.’ 
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the Dane. The story and personages are carefully con- 
nected with the ancient epic tradition representing 
Charlemagne and his Peers as a central staff for the 
maintenance of Christendom, with a flying column for 
the suppression of Saracen heresy. In the presence of a 
familiar situation, it is interesting to watch a late comer 
at work. Thesubject was hackneyed. Only by emphasis 
upon details, by skill in artistic presentation, could he 
hope to refurbish the extensive biographical material 
already used, but not copyrighted, by Raimbert de Paris 
in his long poem entitled ‘Chevalerie Ogier le Danois.’ 
Adenet’s poem was written at the behest of Guy de 
Dampierre, and was sent by the poet to Queen Marie of 
France. It is complete in 8229 verses of ten syllables, 
rhymed in tirades of unequal length; and it exists in 
four manuscripts. The matter is second-hand, the treat- 
ment generally conventional. This is to be seen in the 
insistence upon the poet’s possession of the true version 
of the story, personally secured from Saint Denis; in 
the old troop of Saracen-hunters with their private ear- 
marks, so familiar to students of the French epic; in the 
concern shown for the conversion of the Saracens; in the 
description of a battle which fills 1200 verses at a stretch ; 
the blessing of the Church upon Christians who fall on 
the field; the solicitude for personal reputation; the 
prayers for help in time of need. All these features are 
typical of the French epic in all periods. There is no 
sign here of Adenet’s originality; he is simply working 
an old vein. But there also occur passages displaying 
more artistic presentation and traits of more refined 
sentiment, upon which the poet doubtless prided himself, 
and from which he hoped to glean some fame. First 
among these stands the central episode of the poem, 
presenting the romantic friendship of Ogier with the 
Saracen Karahuel and the latter’s fiancée Gloriande—a 
friendship which is altogether lovely, and which rings 
true to our best literary standards. We may also note the 
high ethical plane of personal responsibility upon which 
Ogier stands; the painstaking description of armorial 
bearings, at once a modern trait, which reappears in 
‘Cléomadés,’ and a patent effort to connect the poet’s 
heroes with the poet’s patrons; a wail, like that of his 
contemporary Rutebeuf, over the fin de siecle degenera- 
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tion of the crusading spirit, coupled with a sigh for the 
good old days when Saracen-baiting was in vogue; 
together with many delicate touches showing refine- 
ment of feeling and consideration for others. 

Such is the blend of convention and originality in 
Adenet’s first poem. It is a development in 8229 
verses of the 3102 lines forming the first of the four 
parts of Raimbert’s work. But such poetry, whatever 
were its literary qualities, was not of the sort to 
answer the requirements of the new generation. One 
would like to have a glimpse of Queen Marie as she had 
it read to her: her expression would be a revelation of 
the taste of the times. It surely came too late. What 
was desired among the aristocracy was not a literature 
of heroic reminiscence, but a literature of diversion, in 
which pleasing invention and analysis should be applied 
to a romantic situation between the sexes. A hundred 
years before, Chrétien de Troyes had accustomed polite 
society to such poetry with a degree of skill which gives 
him a right to the title of the first French psychological 
novelist. It was now too late for the rough manners of 
the old epic poetry to find favour. There was not enough 
of the feminine element in ‘ Ogier’ to suit the contempor- 
aries of Guy de Dampierre and Philip the Bold. The 
crusades were over. The marriage of Eleanor of Aquitaine 
had introduced Provencal refinement into the north of 
France in the middle of the 12th century; and about 
the same time the story of Tristram and Iseult had been 
accepted as the ideal expression of human love. Since 
then courting and gallantry had invaded narrative 
poetry, long the stronghold of the heroic note in medie- 
val literature. Woman had come into her own place in 
literature a century and more before Adenet’s work was 
written. One sees that the poet did not meet the 
demand of the public with ‘ Ogier.’ The bare title shows 
that his subject has to do with the warlike deeds of a 
national hero—a man. In his next essay he will pluck up 
his courage and put woman on the stage in a situation of 
permanent interest. 

The story of ‘ Berte aus grans piés,’ or of ‘ Bertha with 
the big feet,’ presents the 13th century legend concerning 
the marriage, exile, and subsequent return to favour of 
Pepin’s wife, the mother of Charlemagne. There is 
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nothing historical in the legend except the name of 
Berte. There are eight extant treatments of the story 
in medieval French literature, and numerous others in 
the literature of Germany, Italy, Spain and the Nether- 
lands.* Adenet’s poem is written in twelve-syllable 
verses rhyming in tirades of unequal length, and exists in 
six manuscripts. In it the poet rid himself so far as 
possible of epic limitations, while still holding to the 
kings Pepin and Charlemagne as anchors to windward. 
The story in brief is as follows. 

The king and queen of Hungary, Floire and Blanche- 
flor, have a daughter, Berte, whose hand is asked in 
marriage by Pepin, king of France. Accompanied by 
three personal retainers, she goes to Paris and is married. 
On the wedding night her maid Aliste is adroitly substi- 
tuted for Berte by the king’s side. This is done by the 
wily Margiste, mother of Aliste, who thus plots the 
undoing of her mistress and the triumph of her ignoble 
daughter. Berte, in her innocence, is made to appear to 
have tried to kill Aliste as she lies with the king. Thus 
Pepin, deceived by the remarkable likeness existing 
between Berte and Aliste, thinks he is condemning the 
servant to death for the attempted murder of the queen. 
In reality, Berte is sent away in charge of some men to 
be done to death in the forest. For the ultimate triumph 
of virtue, the men let her off. She is sheltered by the 
family of a goodman Simon, with whom she lives nine 
years. Meanwhile, the false Berte has borne two wicked 
sons, and has become cordially hated for her avarice and 
cruelty in the land. Desirous of seeing her daughter and 
grandsons, Queen Blancheflor sets out for France. As 
she passes through the country, she is pained to hear 
tales of her pseudo-daughter’s misdeeds. Upon her 
arrival at Paris, old Margiste will not let Blancheflor see 
her daughter, knowing that she will be discovered. 
Finally, the ruse is revealed, and the disloyal crew are 
exiled or put to death. Since Berte’s fate is unknown, 





* Cf. Joachim Reinhold, ‘ Uber die verschiedenen Fassungen der Berta- 
sage’ (‘ Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie,’ xxxv Band, 1, 2 Heft, 1911). 
Quite recently E. Faral (‘ Romania,’ 1911) seems to have put back the date 
for the occurrence of the legend in literary form to the end of the 12th 
century at latest. The reference to the legend in the ‘Chronique Sain- 
tongeaise’ of the early 13th century had formerly been the earliest known, 
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Blancheflor returns home. Pepin’s mind reverts. long- 
ingly to his wronged bride, and he searches the country 
for trace of anything that ever belonged to her ; but to 
no avail. Meanwhile, he is counselled to marry again, 
but he will not do so. While hunting one day, he meets 
Berte praying in a chapel. Falling in love with her at 
first sight, Pepin presses his suit with ardour, but is 
kindly repulsed by Berte, who does not recognise him. 
After some charming scenes, in which Pepin is led to 
suspect the identity of Berte, he summons her parents 
from Hungary to identify her completely, and Berte is 
restored to her own in the kingdom with great rejoicing. 

It is not difficult to see from this rapid analysis that 
we have here the motif of the rejection of the innocent 
wife. The same motif occurs in divers other medieval 
poems, and is perhaps best known to modern readers in 
the story of ‘patient Griselda.’* In Adenet’s well-pro- 
portioned treatment in 3482 verses we have a story of 
absorbing interest. Léon Gautier calls it ‘the best of our 
romances of the decadent period,’ and says that it ‘has 
all the qualities and all the faults of a civilisation already 
too far advanced.’ That is scant praise; but Gautier 
was a stickler for the old style of epic poem, with the 
‘Roland’ and ‘Aliscans’ as his favourites. Adenet’s version 
falls, to be sure, between two stools, or rather between two 
schools. It is really neither an epic nor a romance: it is 
too artistic for an epic poem, and too realistic for a 
romance of adventures. But it is none the worse for 
belonging to a mixed genre. 

In the poem just analysed, it is to be noted that the 
chief personage is a woman. Berte is the heroine, and is 
far more important than the lay figure of Pepin; again, 
Blancheflor is more prominent than her husband, King 
Floire; finally, the villain element is chiefly furnished by 
the old hag Margiste and by her diabolical daughter 
Aliste. It is primarily, then, a story about woman, and 
treats of the heroine in the most critical situation of her 
life, the moment of her marriage, the moment which 
decides her control in the new home. As a realistic 
portrayal of a frequent situation in domestic life, ‘ Berte’ 





* Cf. P. Arfert, ‘Das Motiv von der unterschobenen Braut in der inter- 
nationalen Erzihlungsliteratur.’ Schwerin, 1897. 
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deserves to be better known.* It would not be hard to 
show that Adenet belongs to the same race as the 19th 
century French novelists who have analysed the tragedy 
of Love going out of the door after marriage, only to 
return after years of heartbreaking sorrow and repentance 
on both sides. 

That the modern reader might esteem ‘ Berte’ one of 
the most satisfactory of medieval stories is no sign that 
it was so regarded by Adenet’s contemporaries. The 
literary taste of the 13th century was not that of to-day. 
Still feeling his way, as it were, our poet made another 
fond return to the classic epic stuff in his third venture. 
The reader may ask at this point what authority we have 
for determining the order of composition of Adenet’s four 
poems. There is no authority except that of Adenet him- 
self, when he says in ‘ Cléomadés’ (5-9): ‘I, who wrote of 
Ogier the Dane, and of Bertrain who was in the forest, 
and of Buevon de Commarchi, have undertaken another 
book.’ Upon the assumption that the poet, in giving an 
inventory of his literary accomplishments, would speak of 
them in order, all scholars have accepted the chronology 
without question. 

The third poem of Adenet takes him into the geste 
variously called of Guillaume d’Orange, of Aymeri de 
Narbonne, or of Garin de Monglane. The hero of the 
poem belongs to the most select epic aristocracy of 
southern France. The poem treats of a romantic episode 
connected with the siege of Barbastre, or Balbastro, in 
Aragon. From Charlemagne’s time Balbastro had been 
on the border-line between Christendom and the Moorish 
domain, and about 1065 it was repeatedly besieged by 
both parties. It was probably this latter circumstance 
that explains the development of an epic legend in the 
12th century, connecting the events of these sieges with 
the family of Aymeri de Narbonne, the legendary 
defenders of the southern frontier. A poem entitled the 
‘Siége de Barbastre,’ which is as yet unpublished, exists 
in five manuscripts and was composed presumably at 
least as early as the beginning of the 13th century. In 
his elaboration of this poem, Adenet fails to infuse the 


* The story has been retold in modern French by Raphaél Périé (Paris, 
Hachette) and by Gaétan Hecq (Bruxelles, Soc. Belge de Librairie). Never- 
theless, it is quite unknown to modern readers. 
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breath of life into the corpse he attempts to revive. His 
conscientious efforts leave us cold. The unique manuscript 
of his poem ends abruptly, but it seems certain that it 
was completed by Adenet. Of course, the Christian 
Gerart and the Saracen maid Malatrie were to be married. 
The loss we have sustained is not serious. 

The last poem we take up marks a complete change of 
policy. The change here must be the result of something 
more than chance. It implies the final rejection, by a 
professional poet whose aim was to please his patrons, 
of the material which had done duty for more than two 
centuries of literary history. ‘Cléomadés’ marks the end 
of anera. One of the last and most deveted poets of the 
old school discovered that he was behind the times. 

Cléomadés is the joy and pride of his father, King 
Marcadigas of Spain. This king had also three beautiful 
daughters, whose hands were sought by three rich African 
kings. The ugliest king wins the youngest and fairest of 
the three sisters. Among the presents which he offers 
her is a wooden horse, upon which Cléomadés is minded 
to fly. Carried off upon it against his will, he falls in love 
with Clarmondine, a princess into whose presence he is 
brought. Having won her love, he returns to Spain to 
get his father’s permission to wed her. The consent 
obtained, Cléomadés departs and carries off Clarmondine 
on his horse before the very eyes of her astonished 
guardians. Arrived near Seville, the lover leaves his 
mistress while he goes to prepare his family for her 
reception. During his absence, the ugly King Crompart 
carries her off on the same horse. All grieve over her 
unaccountable disappearance. Crompart, after carrying 
her to Salerno, dies of sunstroke, and Clarmondine is 
wooed by Meniadus, king of Salerno. She escapes 
marriage by feigning madness. Her lover, meanwhile, 
has left Seville on a long search for her. After many 
vicissitudes he is thought, by those at Seville, to be dead. 
His father dies. Finally, Cléomadés discovers Clarmondine 
and, disguised as a physician, reaches her and carries her 
back to Seville on the horse which she has managed 
to keep. Preparations for the wedding follow. Clar- 
mondine hears of her mother’s death. Then we have a 
long account of the bride’s beauty, which ‘ was enough to 
make a sick man well, of the wedding banquet and 
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games, and of the marriage of Clarmondine’s father with 
Cléomadés’ mother. 

One fears lest the vagaries of such a series of 
adventures may be more than enough to disconcert the 
modern reader. The fact is that for us the interest is 
not in the story proper, but in the episodes and in the 
interpolations of the author.’ If the story had any form 
or comeliness before Adenet found it, evidently it was 
sufficiently loose-jointed for him to do what he pleased 
with it. The wooden horse is certainly not original.* 
One surmises that it is from some oriental stock-farm ; 
only in Eastern lore do horses fly. Of his romance 
Adenet says: ‘It is so varied and marvellous that I am 
sure no one ever heard such a strange story.’ 

Cléomadés is evidently the pattern of an ideal knight 
in the year of our Lord 1300. There is nothing primitive 
or old-fashioned about him. He belongs to the new 
society. Though the story is laid in the Pagan times of 
Diocletian, the hero has the manners, the training, and 
the social ideals of a modern Christian gentleman. 
Observe how Cléomadés is sent on the grand tour. 


‘Si tost que il pot chevauchier, 
Le fist ses peres envoiier 
En Grece et aprendre griiois. 
Quant grieu sot, pour savoir tiois 
Vint a Couloigne en Alemaigne. 
Avoec lui avoit grant compaigne 
De barons et de chevaliers, 
De damoisiaus et d’escuiers, 
K’a lui ert bien aferissant 
Qu’il menast noble vie et grant. 
A ce tans, c’est verités fine, 
Avoit non Couloigne Agrapine. 
En cel pays tant demora 
Qu’il sot tyois; lors s’en ala 
Ou roiaume de France droit 
Que on adont Gaule nommoit, 





* The connexion of ‘Cléomadés’ and of Chaucer’s ‘Squire’s Tale’ with 
the group of folk-tales known as ‘The Skilful Companion’ and ‘Fortu- 
natus’ has been treated by H. S. V. Jones, ‘The ‘‘ Cléomadés” and related 
Folk-tales,’ Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, 
xxiii, 557-598. Cf. also H. S. V. Jones, ‘ The ‘‘ Cléomadés,” the ‘‘ Méliacin,” 
and the Arabian Tale of the ‘‘ Enchanted Horse,”’ ‘ Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology,’ vi, 221-248, 
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Pour aprendre sens et honnour 
Et ce qu’il afiert & valour. 
Fu lonc tans en celui pays.’ 
—(‘ Cléomadés,’ 225-243.) 


This poem is the hero’s biography; but it covers only 
that period of his life which is of paramount interest to 
a refined public, and which tells of his wooing, his 
marriage, and his establishment in his father’s place. 
Everything else in a man’s life was humdrum: it had no 
literary possibilities. Throughout medieval fiction, 
attention is exclusively directed to this period in a man’s 
life. And this was only natural, for at other periods 
romance is out of place. That Cléomadés satisfied the 
requirements of the times, there can be no doubt. 
Froissart tells us in a charming scene—reminiscent of 
Launcelot and Guinevere, of Paolo and Francesca—that 
it was while reading ‘Cléomadés’ aloud to her that he 
was first smitten with love for his youthful sweetheart.* 
And Christine de Pisan, in enumerating the works under- 
taken in times past by true lovers, asks about Cléomadés, 
‘Fu il vaillant pour Amours?’t Numerous editions of 
the story in prose attest its popularity for four centuries. 
So late as 1859 there was published at London a transla- 
tion of ‘ Cléomadés’ in modern French verse. 

Before considering the subject matter, one remarks 
that the very poetic form of the tale sounds a change. 
Here for the first time our author uses the classic verse 
of the medieval French romances—the eight-syllable 
rhyming couplet. Nothing could mark a more complete 
break with the epic material, which was never treated in 
other than the ten- or twelve-syllable verse. Another 
feature in ‘Cléomadés,’ already to be found early in the 
century in ‘Guillaume de Déle’ and the ‘ Roman de la 
Violette,’ and later practised by Froissart in ‘ Méliador,’ 
is the introduction of lyric songs appropriate to the con- 
text and interpolated with pleasing effect.} Here are 





* ‘La Trettie de l’Espinette Amoureuse,’ in ‘Poésies de J. Froissart,’ 
pub. par J. A. Buchon, 1829, p. 206 f. 

t+ ‘Le Débat de deux Amans,’ 1544-45. 

¢ Cf. D. L. Buffum, ‘The Love Songs in the ‘‘ Roman de la Violette,”’ 
in ‘Studies in honor of A. Marshall Elliott.’ Two vols. Baltimore, 1911. 
Also A. Jeanroy, ‘Les Origines de la Poésie lyrique en France,’ 2nd ed., 
p. 116, 
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two of these little songs, sung by Clarmondine while 
waiting for her lover outside of Seville : 


} § 


‘Diex! Trop demeure mes amis. 

Tart m’est que le revoie, 

Li biaus, li courtois, li jolis. 

Diex! Trop demeure mes amis. 

Puis k’en lui sont tout bien assis, 
Pourquoi ne l’ameroie? 

Diex! Trop demeure mes amis. 
Tart m’est que le revoie. 


Il. 


Revenez, revenez; 
Dous amis, trop demorez, 
Trop longuement m’oubliez. 

Revenez, revenez. 
Fine amour, car le hastez, 
Priez li ou commandez. 

Revenez, revenez ; 
Dous amis, trop demorez.’ 

—(‘ Cléomadés,’ 5497-5540.) 


A little later Cléomadés’ mother and his three sisters go 
out to seek Clarmondine; whereupon the three young 
women sing three other songs of welcome. 

Let us see what the literary equipment of our poet 
was, and what his attitude toward the society in which 
he lived. We have already noted his familiarity with 
the vast epic material of France. A reference in 
Cléomadés (8250-52) to Tristram, Gawain, Launcelot and 
Perceval, ‘who performed many deeds of prowess while 
searching for the Holy Grail,’ implies his acquaintance 
with the matiére de Bretagne, whose influence indeed he 
could not escape. A long passage in Cléomadés (1649- 
1824), devoted to the wonder-working power of Vergil, 
and stray mentions of other classic worthies, imply the 
average knowledge of such subjects possessed by the 
medieval poet. Moreover, the allegorical love poetry 
represented by such 13th century poems as ‘Le 
Roman de la Rose’ and ‘La Panthére d’Amours’ (cf. 
Bueves, 97-99) is evidently familiar to Adenet, though we 
are spared its tiresome subtleties, except in one place 
(‘ Cléomades,’ 14302-618). In brief, we may assume that 
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Adenet, like many another late minstrel, had at his 
command all the current lore dealing with France, 
Bretagne and ‘ Rome la grant.’ 

Asa traveller, the court poet of Guy de Dampierre had 
enjoyed advantages. One remarks in many medieval 
compositions strange discrepancies in geographical detail, 
even when pilgrimages, the crusades, and commerce had 
led many poets beyond the sight of their own village 
spire.* With Adenet it is different. In ‘Berte’ we can 
closely follow the bride and her company from Hungary 
through Saxony to the Rhine, which they crossed at Saint 
Herbert, then traversed the Ardennes and arrived—in 
Adenet’s own country—at Namur, situated at the 
confluence of the Sambre and Meuse : 


‘Un trés riche chastel qui siet moult noblement ; 
Entre deus grans rivieres siet seignoriement.’ 


Then, after going through Hainault and Vermandois, the 
party arrived at Paris on a Sunday evening. A closer 
description is found later, when Queen Blancheflor enters 
Paris : 


‘La dame ert a Montmartre, s’esgarda la valée, 
Vit la cit de Paris, qui est longue et lée, 
Mainte tour, mainte sale et mainte cheminée, 
Vit de Montleheri la grant tour quarnelée ; 
La riviére de Saine vit, qui moult estait lée, 
Kt d’une part et d’autre mainte vigne plantée. 
Vit Pontoise et Poissi et Meullent en l’estrée, 
Marli, Montmorenci et Conflans en la prée, 
Dantmartin et Goiele, qui moult est bien fermée, 
Et mainte autre grant vile que je n’ai pas nonmée.’ 

—(‘ Berte,’ 1961-70.) 


Cléomadés in search for Clarmondine came to Brittany, 
where he stayed two days in Nantes. He passed Anjou 
and Maine, skirted Touraine, and came to Normandy. 
Adenet’s historic sense is remarkable when he says: ‘I 
cannot tell you what the names of all these countries used 
to be in those days: but now they are called as I have 
said.’ After Normandy, Cléomadés crossed to England, 
Wales and Scotland in his search ; then returned by Dover 





* It should be said that the recent studies of Prof. J. Bédier (‘Les 
légendes épiques,’ 1908-10) have done much to explain once obscure 
topographical references in French epic poetry. 

Vol. 218.—No, 435, 24 
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to Wissant, which was then an important seaport, and to 
France, ‘ which was then called Gaul, and where, as he 
says in another place, 


‘ Trueve on que tousjours a esté 
France la flours et la purté 
D’armes, d’onnour, de gentillece, 
De courtoisie et de largece ; 
Ce est la touche et l’examplaire 
De ce c’on doit laissier et faire.’ 
—(‘ Cléomadeés,’ 245-250.) 


To Italy, which Adenet must have known from his travels 
thither in 1270, we find detailed references in the pere- 
grinations of Cléomadés. The route followed is from 
Greece to Sicily, to Venice, to Tuscany via Pavia, Ferrara 
and Bologna. The mention of these and other towns in 
their proper places seems insignificant to us to-day; but 
it indicates a quite unusual solicitude for accuracy in 
a 13th century romancer, for whom the shifting 
geography of the Breton poems might have exerted a 
powerful charm. 

That Adenet was a court poet is evident, from his 
readiness to flatter: ‘ The skilful minstrel ought to recall 
and tell the good and keep silent about the bad under all 
circumstances, or else he is unworthy of the name’ 
(‘ Cléomadés,’ 14068-70). In heraldry, too, he was an 
expert. Already in ‘ Ogier ’ (5023 f.) we find described the 
arms of Charlemagne and of his principal vassals, Richard 
of Normandy, Godefroi of Brabant, Hugh of Troyes, and 
others. A similar passage is found in ‘Cléomades’ 
(709-738). The close of this poem, with the royal 
marriages, tournaments and appropriate celebrations, 
gives Adenet the chance to introduce many details of 
contemporary ceremonial and etiquette. Regarding 
tournaments, he gives an interesting opinion ; 


‘Car pieca que tornoiement 
Furent trouvé premierement, 
A premiers fu uns esbanois 
Pour porter armes et conrois. 
Le trouverent li chevalier 
Pour plus estre en armes manié, 
Et que miex aidier s’en seiist 
Chascuns, se mestier en eiist. 
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Pour ce furent li tornoi fait. 
Mais il sont ore contrefait, 
Car au jour d’ui est moult crueus 
Si fais geus, et moult perilleus.’ 
—(‘ Cléomadeés,’ 6587-48.) 


Of interest for the complacent esteem in which the 
French held their own tongue is this passage from ‘ Berte’ ; 


‘ Tout droit & celui tans que je ci vous devis, 
Avoit une coustume ens el tiois pays 
Que tout li grant seignor, li conte et li marchis 
Avoient entour aus gent francoise tousdis 
Pour aprendre francois lor filles et lor fils; 
Li rois et la roine et Berte o le cler vis 
Sorent prés d’aussi bien le francois de Paris 
Com se il fussent né au boure & Saint Denis, 
Car li rois de Hongrie fu en France norris; 
De son pays i fu menez moult trés petis.’ j 

—(‘Berte,’ 147-156.) 


Like many other medieval poets, Adenet preached 
the virtues claimed by the noble classes: honour, valour, 
generosity, humility, pity, frankness, courtesy, and he 
anathematised the ‘ vilain’ with his lack of shame, his 
greed, his indifference to all appeals of honour and disin- 
terestedness, Our poet’s chief merit, however, consists 
not in his utterance of these commonplaces, but in certain 
of his brief realistic word-pictures, where,. as in . the 
following instances, he is most happily inspired. 

As Ogier and Karahuel the Saracen ride along toward 
the Christian army, the following conversation takes 
place between these two men of different faiths, whom 
circumstance had brought so close together : 


‘“ Ogier,” said Karahuel, “you are going soon to see the place 
where many a heart yearns for you; you ought to thank 
your God that, while yet so young, you are so esteemed and 
loved by all.” Ogier replied: “My lord, you are so kindly 
disposed toward me that it makes you think this to be the 
case; but if I-were such a man‘as you think me to be, I 
should be much better than I am.’ Karahuel’ continued: 
“Upon my life, I think all that I say is true, and more. May 
Mahomet in his goodness grant that you may soon: be so 
minded as to yield your service to him. It is a great pity 
that you are a Christian.” . “ Rest assured,” said Ogier, “that 
2G@2 
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on that point my will is so fixed that my heart can never be 
shaken.” Said Karahuel: “I understand very well what you 
mean: that you would sooner be cut in pieces than deny your 
God.” “Yes,” said Ogier, “that is the truth.”’ 


We do not recall in medieval poetry any more tolerant 
expressions than these. 

In ‘Berte’ (1756-73), when Queen Blancheflor traverses 
France in search for her daughter, she is apprised by all 
signs that her pseudo-daughter is cordially hated. Note 
this vivid picture of the tax-ridden peasant and his sullen 


threat of vengeance : 


‘Upon the road she met a humble peasant, who, seeing 
Blancheflor, seized her horse’s rein. “ Lady, mercy in God’s 
name; about your daughter I have to complain. I had only 
one horse to help me earn my bread, and keep myself and 
my wife Margain alive, and my little children, who are now 
doomed to starve. The horse with which I used to carry the 
stubble, wood and straw to Paris, cost me sixty sous a year 
ago. Now she has taken it from me, and God give her an 
evil morrow! To my sorrow, I fed the horse this winter with 
my fodder; but by the God who formed Eve from Adam, I 
will curse her so roundly from morning to night, that I shall 
have vengeance from the Father above.” The lady’s pity 
was aroused, and for grief she felt sick at heart, as she 
quickly put into his hand a hundred sous ; at which he grate- 
fully kissed her stirrup and bridle, saying: “ Lady, may God 
bless you, for now my heart is glad and healed, and I’ll not 
curse Berte any more, so help me Saint Germain!”’ 


Such is the 13th century peasant muttering against his 
rulers before the Jacquerie, and five hundred years 
before the Revolution ! 

Shortly before Cléomadés’ marriage with Clarmondine 
(15627 f.) word came to Seville of the death of the bride’s 
mother in Italy. All are concerned to spare her the 
shock, and yet to acquaint her with her loss before her 
bereaved father should arrive for the wedding: 


*‘Cléomadés took counsel with his mother ... and said that 
they ought to tell her before King Carmans should come, so 
that she might have time to recover a little before her father 
saw her. ... And the Queen said she would do so after 
dinner. So, after dinner she took Clarmondine into her bed- 
room, where Clarmondine’s bed stood close beside her own 
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until she should marry Cléomadés and be crowned. The 
three sisters of Cléomadés slept there too, close by her side. 
Beside her bed their beds were made, for they wished to 
show her all the love they could, both for their own and their 
brother’s sake, ... Lady Ynabele broke to her the truth 
about her mother’s death. Her heart was so filled with pain 
and grief that she fainted quite away from sorrow when she 
heard the Queen’s words. Grievous was the news to her. 
But the girls threw their arms about her and did all they 
could to comfort her. With all their kindly arts they 
consoled her, so that she was somewhat comforted.’ 


The simple, natural expression of family affection, 
comparatively rare in medieval literature, is abundantly 
developed in Adenet’s poems, and from it he has obtained 
some of his best effects. The respective families of King 
Floire in Hungary, of Aymeri de Narbonne, of Cléomadés 
and of Clarmondine, seem bound together by no common 
ties of affection. For example, when Blancheflor, after 
accompanying Berte on her way to her husband and a 
new home, finally parts from her, we have this dialogue: 


*“ Daughter, I am going back now, and shall give your 
love to your brother. If all does not turn out well with you, 
I shall die of grief. I am going to take away with me this 
ring from your finger, and shall often kiss it with tearful 
eyes.” ... “Dear mother,” says she, “I feel as if I had a 
knife thrust into my heart.” “Daughter,” says the Queen, 
choking her emotion, “be joyous and glad; I am delighted 
that you are going to France. For in no country are the 
people more gentle and true”’ (203-221). 


Despite the lack of information about the life of 
Adenet, we are fortunate to have such a corpus of his 
poetry. From a study of this poetry some idea may be 
gained of the state of the poetic art and inspiration in 
France at the end of the 13th century. The narrative 
poetry which had preceded him had been profoundly 
impersonal. We do not know, and we are not greatly 
concerned to know, who put to words the throb of the 
nation’s pulse in the primitive epic songs. Their very 
impersonality enhances their nationality. Adenet’s 
poems, on the other hand, leave no doubt as to the 
personal satisfaction which he took in his authorship. 
Though clinging almost pathetically to the heroes of 
whom his forerunners had loved to sing, he is, in spite of 
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himself, a member of the new generation, and a victim 
of new demands in literature. He is a personage with a 
professional reputation. Of this period of transition 
A. Leecoy de la Marche has well said : 


‘At the end of the reign of Saint Louis . . . the French race 
was already fully matured and civilised. Manners were sen- 
sibly refined ; they were soon to become effeminate. Just. as 
there was still to be found a certain number of knights of the 
old style, so there was a school of classic poets, so to speak, 
who still cultivated the great Carolingian epic. But we can 
see rising a new chivalry, more elegant, more refined and 
gallant, and this too has its peculiar kind of poetry: namely, 
the poems of chivalry properly so called—the interminable 
romances of the Round Table.’ (‘Le treiziéme siécle,’ p. 184.) 


From the indistinct background of the Middle Ages this 
poet projects himself with a real personality. He is still 
a trouveére, a ‘finder’ of legendary lore, but with a grain 
of art added. We have seen how he found his material 
and what he did with it. The next few generations witness 
many changes; among others, history turns irrevocably 


into prose, and modern personality stands out at last, 
with lyric or didactic poetry as its expression, in Guillaume 
de Machault, Eustache Deschamps, Alain Chartier, Jean 
Lemaire, Christine de Pisan, and Charles d’Orléans—the 
elegant forerunners of the French Renaissance. Gaston 
Paris has called the 14th and 15th centuries an epoch of 
transition in literature. But the authors of these centuries 
look forward rather than backward ; they are preparing 
a new birth rather than burying the dead. Adenet, for 
his part, is medieval—one of the last craftsmen to try to 
put old wine into new bottles. When the death of 
Charles IV brought to a close the direct line of the 
Capetians in 1328, the curtain was rung down on 
medieval France and on the school of poetry to which 
Adenet by inheritance belonged. 


WILLIAM WISTAR COMFORT. 
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Art. 7—THE TERRITORIAL WATERS AND THE SEA 
FISHERIES. 


1. Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. Annual Report of 
Proceedings under Acts relating to Sea Fisheries for the 

year 1911. [Cd 6291.] London: Wyman, 1912. 

2. Thirtieth Annual Report of the Fishery Board for 
Scotland, being for the year 1911. [Cd 6182.] London: 
Wyman, 1912. 

3. Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland. Report on the Sea and Inland Fisheries of 
Ireland for 1911. [Cd 6473.] London: Wyman, 1912. 

4, The Sovereignty of the Sea. By T. Wemyss Fulton. 
Edinburgh: Blackwood, 1911. 

5. British Fisheries: their administration and their pro- 
blems. By James Johnstone. London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1905. 


No less than three several Committees, appointed by 
Government, are at the present moment investigating 
the conditions of our sea: fisheries or the regulations 
under which they are conducted. In June 1912 Mr 
Asquith appointed a Departmental Committee ‘to con- 
sider if it be practicable or desirable to extend for fishing 
purposes the limits of territorial waters, and whether 
prohibition or further regulation as to the methods or 
times ‘of sea fishing are desirable, more particularly in 
relation to trawling for herring, and to report accord- 
ingly. On January 1, 1913, Mr Runciman announced 
the appointment of another Committee to advise the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries on the elucidation — 
through scientific research of problems affecting fisheries. 
About a month later a third Committee was appointed 
‘to enquire into the present state of the inshore fisheries 
and to advise the Board as to the steps which may with 
advantage be taken for their preservation and develop- 
ment. The appointment of these Committees raises 
anew the whole question of fishery administration in the 
British Isles. To understand properly the bearings of 
the question of the extension of the territorial waters 
on the future prosperity of our sea fisheries, a brief 
summary of the changes that have taken place during 
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the past few years and an estimate of the present con- 
dition of the fisheries are necessary. 

From time immemorial, sea fishing has been a recog- 
nised means of livelihood for a large number of seafaring 
and longshore men; but, like many another industry, 
commercial sea fishing showed relatively little progress 
until the introduction of two modern features—steam 
and the capitalist. Since that time, about thirty-five 
years ago, a change has taken place which is nothing 
short of revolutionary. In commercial fishing naturally 
every effort is made to catch as much fish in as short a 
space of time and with as little expense as possible, 
regardless of what the consequences may be; and since, 
as the nearer grounds became exhausted, virgin grounds 
further from the home ports have been exploited with 
success, the industry has, up to the present at any rate, 
so far as the gross weights and values of fish landed are 
concerned, shown a steady and progressive advance. How 
far this will continue in the future is to a large extent 
a matter for speculation. In this article we intend to 
review the growth and tendencies of the industry and to 
outline the legislation which the facts established by 
science show to be requisite. 

The progress of the sea fisheries during recent years 
is illustrated, mainly from the statistical side, in the 
annual reports of the various Government Departments 
concerned. For England and Wales the central fisheries 
authority is the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
which publishes annually a ‘ Report of Proceedings under 
Acts relating to the Sea Fisheries.’ No indecent haste 
marks the appearance of these reports, that for 1909 
appearing in September 1911, that for 1910 early in 1912, 
that for 1911 in August 1912. For Scotland the central 
authority is the Fishery Board, which also publishes an 
Annual Report. In Ireland there are two authorities, 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruc- 
tion, and the Congested Districts Board; the former 
body administers fisheries in the non-congested, the 
latter body in the congested areas. Statistical informa- 
tion on the sea fisheries of the whole of Ireland is con- 
tained in the Annual Report of the Department. A 
comparison of the statistical returns of fish landed in 
the British Isles during 1911 with the returns for 1885, 
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the first year in which fishery statistics for England 
and Wales were systematically collected by the Board of 
Trade, shows that the weights and values are practically 
double what they were. In 1885 the weight of fish landed 
was 580,000 tons and the value just above 6,000,000/., 
whereas in 1911 the weight was nearly 1,180,000 tons and 
the value exceeded 11,400,000/. 

All modern methods of sea fishing on a commercial 
scale may conveniently be grouped under one of the 
three following heads: (1) a method involving the use of 
a movable or drag net, the highest modern development 
of which is the trawl; (2) a method involving the use of 
a fixed or drift net; (3) the use of baited hooks attached 
to lines. While there are other methods employed for 
the capture of sea fish, such as weirs or stake-nets, it 
may be said that they are negligible as a means of 
supplying the markets of our huge industrial centres, 
and that, but for the three methods indicated above, the 
taste of fresh sea fish would be unknown to the majority 
of the population of these islands. Fishermen may there- 
fore be divided into trawlers, drifters and liners; and, 
since the interests of these three classes are to some 
extent opposed, it is found that the history of the sea 
fisheries records a good deal of animosity between the 
various groups—an animosity which has not been without 
effect on legislation. At one time, and that not a very 
remote one, the fisherman of our coasts did not devote 
himself exclusively to any one branch of fishing; but 
with the coming of steam-power and the capitalist a 
remarkable change has occurred. The jersey-clad fisher- 
man of independent and picturesque type, so favourite a 
theme with artists and poets, who with his little sailing 
craft exploited the waters within reach of his native 
village, is rapidly disappearing. In his place we have the 
‘deck hand’ who mans the steamship owned by a limited 
liability company. This ‘deckie’ with his ‘bowler’ hat 
and clogs has usually no more knowledge of seamanship 
than a ploughboy. Forty years ago the bulk of the fish 
consumed in the British Isles or exported from our 
shores was caught either in the North Sea or in the 
immediate neighbourhood of our shores by sailing 
vessels. Since that time the gradual ousting of sail by 
steam has taken place, and at the same time the area 
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of exploitation has been largely extended. One of the 
results is that nowadays sea fishing is a highly technical 
occupation, so much so that a fisherman is usually only 
acquainted with one method of fishing and often with 
only a particular part of that method. On modern 
steam vessels it not infrequently happens that the 
master alone knows how to navigate the vessel and to 
manipulate the fishing gear; the ‘hands’ merely obey 
his commands. 

To understand the broad outlines of the problem it is 
necessary to consider the different classes of fishermen 
and the manner in which they have been affected by 
modern developments. Generally speaking, the fisheries 
and fishermen of the British Isles fall naturally into 
three main divisions. In the first place there are the 
steam fisheries. Both trawling and drifting are carried 
on by steam-vessels owned by companies. This is the 
most wasteful and destructive method of fishing—waste- 
ful because the ratio of expenses to returns is very high, 
and destructive because of the large percentage of under- 
sized fish unavoidably caught, at any rate by trawling. 

Secondly, there are the deep-sea sailing fisheries. 
These comprise both trawlers and drifters, and both 
classes have been very much influenced by the steamers. 
In England there are few ports where the sailing vessel 
predominates. Brixham, however, harbours many sailing 
trawlers; and sailing drifters can be seen at. Lowestoft. 
The only advantage which the sailing vessel possesses is 
the relatively small expense, more particularly when the 
skipper of the deep-sea smack has a direct pecuniary 
interest in the profits earned. Possibly the introduction 
of some type of marine motor may save this class of vessel 
from extinction. Motors would save much time in going 
to and returning from the fishing-grounds, as they could 
be used in dead calm weather and would frequently save 
a tide, often a supreme consideration in reaching the 
market in the case of a perishable commodity like fish. 
It is true that most of these vessels now carry ice for the 
preservation of their catch, but nevertheless the time- 
saving element would be of importance. On the fishing- 
grounds themselves a motor would frequently be of 
assistance in beating up to windward, so that the trawl 
might be shot in a favourable position for ‘ dragging.’ The 
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importance to the nation of seamen trained in this school 
is so self-evident as hardly to need mention, but it is only 
in England that the central authority has not stirred a 
finger to save them from extinction. In both Scotland 
and Ireland, as will be seen, efforts are being made which, 
without unduly interfering with other classes of fisher- 
men, should secure to these a reasonable livelihood. 

Thirdly, there are the inshore fisheries proper, carried 
on almost exclusively inside the territorial waters, partly 
by landsmen or longshoremen ignorant of boat-handling 
and all its intricacies, partly by real seamen and fisher- 
men whose management of their open or half-decked 
boats commands the admiration of everyone who has 
come into contact with them. This class of fisherman 
does not come into direct competition, at least to any 
appreciable extent, with the first two classes, and probably 
has little to fear from them, except that the increase of 
steam-trawling in restricted areas such as the Welsh 
bays is bound to produce a permanent diminution on 
the inshore fishing-grounds. It is rather the middleman, 
the so-called ‘commission agent,’ who is the greatest 
enemy of men of this class. These inshore fishermen 
capture as a rule as much shellfish as fish proper. Often 
they use trawl, line, or drift nets for sea fish, but a not 
inconsiderable portion of their livelihood depends on the 
inhabitants of the shore—shrimps, prawns, crabs, lobsters, 
cockles, mussels, periwinkles and the like. To some 
extent the remoteness of these small fisheries has saved 
them from extinction. Often the fishermen themselves 
or their wives and families hawk their fish in the neigh- 
bouring towns and villages, and so obtain the retail in- 
stead of the wholesale price for their catch. In the little 
village of Banks near Southport there is a very prosper- 
ous community of cocklers who flourish by this means, 
while practically every other community of cocklers with 
which the writer is acquainted, lives either wholly or 
periodically under conditions of extreme poverty. 

Of the various implements of fishing the trawl is 
undoubtedly the most important. Briefly, the trawl is a 
conical bag of. netting dragged along the bottom of the 
sea by a-vessel moving at-from two to six miles an hour. 
The trawl will capture any species of fish living on or 
near the sea bottom. - The second chief method of fishing 
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—drift-netting—is on the contrary only designed to catch 
one species, usually either herring or mackerel, and that 
not on the bottom, but while swimming near the surface. 
Drift-netting is carried on by both steamers and sailing 
vessels. The drift-net is supported on a line carrying 
cork floats, which is in turn attached to ropes and buoys 
supporting the net at a varying depth from the surface. 
Reduced to its simplest definition, the drift-net is a 
completely submerged vertical wall of netting. In 
Scotland a considerable quantity of demersal fish is still 
captured by means of long lines to which baited hooks 
areattached. These lines may be several miles in length. 
At regular intervals ‘the snoods’—pieces of line from 
two to three feet long—are attached to the main line, and 
the snoods carry the hooks. The long line is usually shot 
at night and fished in the morning, its position at sea 
being marked by buoys. The statistics of the white-fish 
fishing in Scotland show how the trawler is gradually 
supplanting the liner; and it must not be forgotten that 
it is largely as a measure of protection for this and other 
classes of coastal fishing that the policy of closing Scottish 
firths to trawling has been advocated for many years by 
the Scottish Fishery Board. 

A new factor has been introduced into fishery 
reckoning during the last few years through the capture 
of large quantities of herring by steam-trawlers. Hither- 
to these fish had been looked upon as a monopoly of the 
drifter. Trawling for herrings by means of the ordinary 
otter-trawl used from a steam-trawler began in the first 
years of the present century, and its inception was due to 
the enterprise of the fishermen of Milford Haven and 
Fleetwood. In 1911 this feature of the herring fishery 
developed enormously, and its rapid extension so alarmed 
the drift-netters that an agitation was started against it, 
an agitation which has resulted in the appointment of the 
Committee of Inquiry by Mr Asquith. Trawling for 
herring is carried on in daylight, and the best hauls are 
made at midday. At night this method of fishing is not 
successful, as the herrings rise to the surface in the dark, 
when they are caught in the drift-nets. When trawling 
the steamers go at full speed; and the fastest steamers 
are the most successful. Trawling for herring was first 
extensively employed on the grounds stretching from 
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Barra Head southwards to the island of Inishtrahull on 
the north-western coast of Ireland. The herring taken 
on these western grounds were captured in from 70 to 
100 fathoms of water on a soft bottom. Since then 
herring trawling has developed extensively in the North 
Sea. In England and Wales the quantity of herring 
caught by the trawl has been more than doubled in the 
period 1907-11, the total for 1907 being 134,390 cwt, 
whereas in 1911 the total was 292,575 ewt. The former 
figures represent three per cent. of the total weight of 
herring landed, the latter nearly six per cent. 

Any change in the limits of the present territorial 
waters that is likely to be sanctioned by international 
agreement is bound to affect the operations of British 
trawlers in the neighbourhood of foreign territorial 
areas. For statistical purposes the waters of Northern 
Europe are divided into fourteen regions. During 1911 
the percentages of demersal * fish landed in England and 
Wales from each of these regions were as follows: White 
Sea 4-27, Iceland 18-74, Farée 6°86, Rockall 0°35, North 
of Scotland 1:04, North Sea 42°42, English Channel 2°11, 
Irish Sea 2°58, Bristol Channel 1-61, Westward of Scot- 
land 8°41, West of Ireland 0°87, Southward of Ireland 
9°87, Biscay 0°22, Portugal and Morocco 0°65, This fish 
is presumably caught outside the three-mile limit; but 
there is no means of ascertaining to what extent this 
fishing would be interfered with by an extension of the 
territorial waters. 

Down to 1891 practically the whole of the trawl- 
caught fish landed in the British Isles came from the 
North Sea. In that year some adventurous trawl- 
masters paid a visit to Icelandic waters with astonishing 
results. Unfortunately the method of collecting statistics 
then in vogue gave no idea of the locality whence the 
fish were obtained, but only of the port of landing. 
It is only within the last few years that an attempt 
has been made to classify the demersal fish according to 
their place of origin. Fabulous stories are told of the 
wealth attained by the early explorers of the virgin 
grounds of Iceland. At any rate so successful were these 





* *Demersal’ fish are opposed to ‘pelagic,’ the former living at the 
bottom of the sea, the latter near the surface or in the intermediate depths, 
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men that'a large number of steamers followed them, with 
the result that nowadays nearly twenty per cent. of our 
trawl-caught fish comes from Icelandic waters. Other 
distant regions have been visited in turn, so that trawlers 
working from home ports now sweep the seas from the 
White Sea to the coast of Morocco. Nor is this exploita- 
tion of distant grounds confined to British trawlers. An 
even greater percentage of trawl-caught fish landed in 
Germany is captured in Icelandic waters. Since the 
opening-up of the Iceland fishing-grounds, steam-trawlers 
have fished off the Fariée Islands; and afterwards visits 
were paid to the Bay of Biscay, the coast of Spain, 
Portugal, and finally the waters of Morocco and the 
White Sea, while French steam-trawlers even work off 
the banks of Newfoundland. That our steam-trawlers 
should have been compelled in such numbers to desert 
the North Sea and to seek fishing-grounds which extend 
from the Arctic Circle to the tropics is in itself a reason 
for believing the North Sea grounds to be undergoing a 
gradual process of depletion. Long and hazardous 
voyages to the White Sea in the depth of winter are not 
undertaken for reasons of health. It is stern necessity 
or, in their own words, ‘ blood for money,’ which compels 
our hardy fisherman to make such ventures.* 

With regard to the productivity and the capabilities 
of the various fishing-grounds now frequented by 
trawlers there is much guesswork but little real know- 
ledge. Naturally pioneers, who in one case christened a 
new fishing-ground ‘ Klondyke,’ are reluctant to give 
away any information which may be of service to their 
trade rivals. Exploratory voyages of an expensive 





* Since 1903 statistical evidence has been accumulated which throws 
light on the North Sea fishing-grounds and on the relative value of the 
newly discovered grounds as compared with the old resorts, The following 
table shows a remarkable change. 

WEIGHT IN Tons OF DEMERSAL FISH LANDED IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 





1903. | 1904, | 1905. | 1906, | 1907. | 1908. | 1909. | 1910. 1911. 


North Sea . . |260,313 |230,978 |207,440 |217,572 |220,609 |204,008 |198,505 {186,628 |185,752 
Beyond ditto . | 67,625 | 78,216 | 93,395 |203,863 224,380 |228,176 |241,214 |241,106 |252,118 



































In 1907, for the first time, the demersal fish taken beyond the North Sea 
exceeded that taken in the North Sea itself, and in subsequent years this 
preponderance of the extra-North-Sea grounds has become more and more 


marked, 
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nature, attended in many. cases with considerable 
difficulties and hardships, may or may not be productive 
of happy results. In any case it is hardly to be expected 
that the trawler skipper will part with the information 
he has so laboriously acquired. There are, however, 
eertain facts relative to the various trawling-grounds 
which are accessible. Some of these have been placed on 
record by the discoveries of scientific exploring vessels; 
subsidised by one or other of the Governments of north- 
western Europe. In other cases the information has 
been obtained from the commercial trawlers. Since most, 
if not all, trawlers’ catches are sold by public auction at 
the quay-side immediately on being landed, it is fre- 
quently possible to obtain an estimate of the quantity 
and kind of fish and the total value realised by fishing 
for so many days in a certain area. Some of the results 
obtained in recent years on the various fishing-grounds 
are of considerable interest.. That the North Sea grounds 
have. declined and are still declining in productivity. 
cannot be gainsaid; and this result is probably due to 
excessive steam-trawling over an ‘area which cannot be 
regarded as a small one, seeing that there are 150,000 
square miles of trawlable ground in the North Sea, 
practically every square yard of which has been fished. 
Not only are the North Sea grounds suffering from the 
effects of over-fishing, but there is evidence to show that 
the Icelandic waters and the hake grounds off the south 
of Ireland are also undergoing a gradual process of 
exhaustion. If this proves to be the case, we may 
expect a revival of the agitation against unrestricted 
fishing, which, owing to the discovery of distant and 
productive grounds, had to a large extent died away. 
Prior to this discovery there was a great outcry 
amongst the trawling fraternity at the destruction 
caused by unrestricted fishing in the North Sea; and the 
Government was frequently and persistently urged to 
introduce legislation to remedy the mischief. It is diffi- 
cult to fix the time when the complaint of over-fishing in 
the North Sea was first reasonably put forward. | It was 
made, so long ago as 1863,* before the Royal Commission 





* The Royal Commission on Irish Fisheries, 1837, and the Royal Com- 
mission on Herring Trawling (Scotland), 1863, are not relevant in this 
connexion, 
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appointed to enquire into the sea fisheries of the United 
Kingdom. It was again put forward before the Buck- 
land-Walpole Commission, appointed in 1878, which 
recommended that power should be given to the Secre- 
tary of State to forbid trawling in any territorial waters. 
The next Royal Commission on trawling was appointed 
in 1883 ‘to inquire and report upon the complaints 
that have been made by line and drift-net fishermen of 
injuries sustained by them in their calling owing to the 
use of the trawl-net and beam-trawl in the territorial 
waters of the United Kingdom.’ By this time things had 
changed considerably, and we now find the trawlers 
themselves raising their voices against the excessive 
employment of their own method of fishing. The 
trawlers of Hull and Grimsby who gave evidence stated 
that the number of flat fish, particularly soles, had 
diminished ; that the nearer grounds were impoverished ; 
and that they had to go greater distances for fish. The 
assertion that trawling destroyed the spawn of fish was 
again put forward, by liners and drift-netters ; but it was 
only to prove conclusively that such was not the case. 
That trawling might in certain circumstances cause 
impoverishment of fishing-grounds was now for the first 
time officially recognised. The Commissioners found that 
on many fishing-grounds, from the Moray Firth to 
Grimsby, there had been a falling-off in the take of flat 
fish, both as regards quantity and quality. There had 
also been a decrease in the take of haddock in certain 
places, chiefly in bays and estuaries. The offshore waters 
were not regarded as showing signs of depletion. The 
Commissioners therefore in their report (1885) recom- 
mended that the Scottish Fishery Board should have 
statutory powers given to them to regulate or suspend 
trawling or any other method of fishing within the 
territorial waters. 

The enormous increase of steam-trawling that took 
place about this time speedily provoked a plea from the 
trawlers themselves for some legislation against un- 
restricted trawling. In 1888 a Conference of the repre- 
sentatives of the trawl-fishing industry was held in 
London, when resolutions were adopted to the effect that 
there was a large and distressing diminution in the North 
Sea of soles, turbot, plaice and other flat fish. The future 
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was viewed with alarm, unless immediate steps were 
taken to prohibit the catching of immature food-fish. 
The Conference petitioned the Government to enter into 
negotiations with Continental Governments to establish 
an international law to prohibit the wilful catching of 
immature fish and to make it unlawful to offer such fish 
for sale. As the Government of the day took no action, 
another Conference was called by the leaders of the 
trawling industry. It assembled at Hull in 1890, when 
the following self-denying ordinance was passed : 


‘That this Conference of the trawl-fishing industry of the 
East Coast, having realised the enormous loss which the trade 
has sustained year by year, through the wholesale capture 
and destruction of immature and inedible fish, resolves that 
the whole of the delegates here assembled, for themselves 
individually and the companies, corporations, fleets and asso- 
ciations they represent, agree to abstain during the coming 
summer from fishing on the grounds where the immature fish 
are generally caught in abundance. That the fishing grounds 
or nurseries referred to in the foregoing resolution shall be 
defined as follows :—That part of the North Sea the eastern 
boundary of which is the German and Danish coasts; the 
western boundary, long. 7° 30’, the northern boundary, lat. 56°, 
the southern boundary, lat. 53° 50’.’ 


This self-denying ordinance proposed to close an area oif 
the German and Danish coasts of considerably over 5000 
square miles to fishing, 3600 square miles being outside the 
three-mile limit—an area approximately as extensive as 
the Moray Firth, against the closure of which some years 
ago a certain section of British trawlers protested. In 
default of legislative sanction, this ordinance naturally 
failed, and the grounds in question were never effectually 
closed to trawling. In 1890 another Conference was held 
in London, to which representatives of certain foreign 
Governments were invited. At this Conference it was 
resolved ‘That the National Sea Fisheries Protection 
Association be requested to formulate a set of questions 
with a view to obtaining scientific and statistical infor- 
mation in relation to undersized fish, and forward it to 
each delegate in order that he may submit it to his 
Government for adoption.’ But nothing further seems 
to have been done. 

In 1892 the Trawlers’ Society, which had adopted the 
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title of ‘The National Sea Fisheries Protection Associa- 
tion,’ again protested against over-trawling and resolved 
after deliberation, ‘That, in the opinion of this Con- 
ference, all trawling should be illegal in the territorial 
waters, and that further restrictions be imposed for 
the purpose of protecting spawning beds and breeding 
grounds. They also agreed to ask the Government to 
enact a law to prohibit the sale of undersized flat fish in 
British markets. In the following year the Government 
appointed a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
to enquire into the condition of the sea fisheries. Before 
this Committee the trawlers were again emphatic as to 
the depletion of the North Sea fishing-grounds caused by 
unrestricted fishing. The various banks in this region 
had been fished out successively ; and the steamers were 
beginning to make those distant voyages to Iceland and 
the Bay of Biscay and elsewhere, which have been such a 
remarkable feature of fishery development during the 
last two decades. Some of the trawlers advocated an 
extension of the three-mile limit and the prohibition of 
trawling within ten miles of the shore. They were 
especially emphatic with regard to the eastern coasts of 
the North Sea, and in particular desired that large areas 
outside the territorial waters should be closed by an inter- 
national arrangement. The prevention of the sale of 
immature flat fish was also strongly advocated, as it has 
been on many subsequent occasions by nearly all branches 
of the fishing industry. But since, as will presently be 
explained, the shoe does not pinch quite so tightly now, 
the urgency of the trawlers’ demands under this heading 
has somewhat abated of late years. With respect to 
over-fishing the Select Committee of 1893 in its report 
(1893) stated : 

‘When we turn to the great fishing-grounds of the North 
Sea, from the evidence which has been given by all persons 
interested in the fisheries, whether trawlers or linesmen, 
whether smack-owners or fishermen, whether scientific ex- 
perts or statisticians, there seems to be no doubt that a 
considerable diminution has occurred among the more valu- 
able classes of flat fish, especially among soles and plaice, and 
that this diminution must be attributed to Srermaniey by 
trawlers in certain localities.’ 


As regards the suggestion that there should be an 
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international basis of co-operation for protection of the 
inshore grounds, the Committee recommended that, as 
the territorial limit of three miles is insufficient for 
fishery purposes, negotiations should be entered into 
with the Powers bordering on the North Sea for an 
extension of this limit for fishery purposes alone. 

The next move on the part of the trawlers for the 
protection of the North Sea fisheries was the introduction 
of a Bill in Parliament for the prohibition of the sale of 
specified classes of flat fish below a certain size-limit. 
Certain grounds in the North Sea are known to be 
frequented for the most part by certain species of under- 
sized flat fish. Other fish occur sporadically, but not in 
sufficient numbers to render a voyage to these grounds 
remunerative provided the undersized flat fish are elim- 
inated from the catch. It was argued by the trawlers that, 
if this elimination could be secured by the prevention of 
the landing or sale of flat fish below a certain size, then 
trawlers would cease to frequent these grounds, which 
would thus, in effect, become closed. The attempts that 
have been made to secure legislation with this object 
are too many to describe in detail. The first Bill that 
needs consideration is that of 1900, which was referred 
to a Select Committee of the House of Commons. The 
evidence given before the Committee revealed a marked 
difference of opinion on the question of a suitable size- 
limit between the witnesses who appeared on behalf of 
the trade and some of the scientific experts. The Com- 
mittee’s report, published in July 1900, gave rise to an 
acrimonious correspondence in the ‘ Times’ respecting the 
value of some of the scientific evidence. Put very briefly, 
the attitude of the trade was in favour of a size-limit 
which would in their opinion be sufficient to prevent 
trawling on the grounds in question ; and in the case of 
the plaice, the most important fish concerned, this limit 
was eight inches. The limit for soles was also to be eight 
and for turbot and brill ten inches. In the opinion of 
the Committee it was proved beyond doubt that there 
is a very serious diminution in the supply of certain 
kinds of flat fish, particularly in the North Sea. Of late 
years the total quantity of such fish caught has remained 
nearly stationary—a fact which, when the enormously 
increased catching power is considered, seems to show 

2H 2 
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that the ancient fishing-grounds: are depleted. The 
Committee were of opinion that one of the causes of this 
diminution of the supply is undoubtedly the destruction 
of immature fish. In their view no effort should be 
spared (1) To arrange for international treatment of the 
subject generally, and especially to regulate for the North 
Sea area; (2) To provide for the equipment of the 
Government Departments in charge of the subjects so 
that they may effectually pursue scientific investigations. 
Owing, however, to the fact that an important witness, 
representing the Marine Biological Association, was of 
opinion that, if the size-limit given in the Bill were 
adopted, the Bill would be of no practical use, and that 
it would only be effective if the size-limit were increased 
to thirteen inches for plaice, the Committee felt that it 
would not be expedient to pass the Bill into law without 
further enquiry and investigation. 

In spite of this rebuff the trawlers did not relax 
their efforts. A Select Committee of the House of Lords 
sat during February and March 1904, when evidence was 
again taken both from witnesses representing the trade 
and from scientific experts. The various departments in 
England, Scotland and Ireland concerned with the ad- 
ministration of the fisheries also furnished their quota 
of witnesses. The evidence given by the trawlers was 
much the same as before, but the scientific witnesses, or 
at any rate some of them, had by this time considerably 
modified their views. The witness on whose evidence 
the Bill of 1900 was thrown out now maintained that 
there are two races of plaice in the North Sea. 


‘The northern area where steam-trawlers fish is inhabited by 
a larger race of plaice maturing at a different size from those 
in the southern area, which I believe is inhabited by a smaller 
race of plaice. It so happens that the two races correspond 
with the areas occupied by the smacks and steam-trawlers 


respectively.’ 


This is indeed a most remarkable coincidence ! 

From this theory the witness proceeded to support 
two size-limits, one for the ports frequented by the 
steam-trawlers and another for those frequented by 
smacks. The Bill subsequently introduced differed from 
the preceding one in that it was an enabling Bill ; that is 
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to say, it proposed to confer on the central authority for 
fisheries power to make orders to prohibit the landing 
of fish, of kinds and sizes to be specified, in such localities 
as might be found necessary. The measure passed the 
House of Lords, but was rejected by the Commons. With 
this defeat the attempts to obtain a remedy through 
legislation for this particular evil came, for the time 
being, to an end. 


45 


_—_-- 


The subject of legislation for the protection of fish 
and the development of the fisheries, since the former, if 
rationally secured, involves the latter, is one which 
bristles with difficulties. Fish are, for the most part, 
captured on the high seas, beyond the small and not 
definitely determined limit which bounds the territorial 
waters; and consequently legislation, to be effective, 
must be of an international character. Within this 
ill-defined territorial limit the subjects of a given state 
have the exclusive right of fishing, and national legislation 
is effective within this area. Unfortunately the ratio 
between the territorial waters and those which may be 
called extra-territorial is a very small one; and, though 
restrictive legislation in the territorial area is undoubtedly 
effective in securing the prosperity of the fisheries in the 
inshore waters, it is to be feared that, compared with 
the immense destruction caused by modern methods of 
steam-fishing, and particularly by steam-trawling, purely 
national legislation will have little effect on the future 
of the fisheries. 

Since fishery legislation falls naturally into either 
national or international categories, it is advisable to 
consider as far as possible each apart from the other, 
and also exactly what area comprises the territorial 
waters within which the subjects of any given State have 
the exclusive right of fishing. The term ‘territorial 
waters’ is commonly applied to waters within a ‘ three- 
mile limit’ from the shore. That the latter term is 
erroneous a very little study of the subject will prove. 
The history of the evolution of the idea of territcrial 
waters and the modern practice of most civilised nations 
concerned with fishery rights have been treated with 
great comprehensiveness by Mr Wemyss Fulton. Refer- 
ence must therefore be made to this work by those 
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desirous of obtaining the most complete and accurate 
account of the subject. The most that can be attempted 
here is to give a brief account of the more important 
conventions which have exercised or still exercise an 
influence over British sea fisheries. Theories concerning 
the areas over which any given State has rights of 
jurisdiction in fishery matters have varied considerably 
from time to time; aud it has been even urged by the 
representatives of certain Governments that the exclusive 
fishery rights differ at one and the same time in different 
parts of the world according as the so-called ‘ rights’ of 
their subjects or citizens were affected. For instance, 
the United States claimed exclusive fishery rights over 
the whole of the Behring Sea while claiming the 
narrowest limit possible in favour of its own subjects 
off the coasts of the British North American colonies. 
The United States’ claim in the Behring Sea was princi- 
pally in reference to the fur-seal fisheries; but the 
tribunal of arbitration, to which the question was 
referred in Paris in 1893, decided, by a majority of five 
to two, that ‘the United States has not any right of 
protection or property in the fur-seals frequenting the 
islands of the United States in Behring Sea, when 
such seals are found outside the ordinary three-mile 
limit.’ 

For practical purposes the International Conventions 
for the protection of the fisheries to which Great Britain 
is a party, and in which the territorial waters or the 
waters within which each State has the exclusive right 
of fishery are defined, are as follows: the Conventions of 
1839 and 1867 with France ; the Convention of 1882 with 
Germany, France, Belgium, Denmark and the Nether- 
lands; and the Convention of 1901 with Denmark. 
Broadly speaking, each of these conventions was the 
outcome of disputes between the fishermen of the differ- 
ent countries as to the exact limits within which they 
had the exclusive right of fishing, so that, naturally, 
each convention defines the exclusive fishery limits as 
against the subjects of the other State or States signatory 
to the convention. In their definition of the territorial 
waters these conventions differ, though there is a general 
tendency to agreement on the main point. 

The first convention in which the exclusive fishery area 
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of the British and French coasts was defined was that 
of 1839, For some years previously French fishermen 
had complained indignantly of the English practice of 
dredging for oysters in the vicinity of: the. French coast ; 
while large fleets of French fishing-vessels from Calais, 
Boulogne and Dieppe were in the habit of fishing off: the 
coasts of Kent and Essex, in many cases within half-a- 
league of the shore. In 1837 a Commission was appointed 
jointly by the French and English Governments to 
determine, firstly, the limits within which the subjects of 
the two countries should be allowed to fish for oysters 
between Jersey and the neighbouring coasts of France, 
and, secondly, ‘to define and regulate the limits within 
which the general right of fishery on all parts of the 
coasts of the two countries shall be exclusively reserved to 
the subjects of Great Britain and of France respectively.’ 
This general definition is the only one which need be 
considered here. With the exceptions provided for in the 
convention, which were drafted mainly with reference to 
oysters, it was decided that the subjects of Her Britannic 
Majesty and the King of the French shall enjoy the ex- 
clusive right of fishery within the distance of three miles 
from low-water mark along the whole extent of the coasts 
of the respective countries. It was also agreed that, as 
regards bays the mouths of which do not exceed ten miles 
in width, the three-mile distance be measured from a 
straight line drawn from headland to headland. This 
convention was embodied in an Act of Parliament (1843) 
which contained, in addition to the definition of the 
limits as above, a number of regulations affecting trawl- 
ing and oyster-fishing. The Act was far from stopping 
fishery disputes, and the Convention of 1867 followed. In 
this convention the exclusive fishery limits were defined 
as before, and an Act of Parliament was passed (1868) 
enforcing regulations on British subjects. The reciprocal 
legislation in France necessary in order to make the 
convention binding on French subjects was, however, not 
passed. 

A joint conference of the North-Sea Powers was held 
at The Hague in 1881. It was attended by representa- 
tives of the British, French, Belgian, Dutch, Danish, 
Swedish and Norwegian,and German Governments. The 
object of this conference was not so much to protect the 
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fisheries as to protect the fishermen from one another, in 
short, to regulate the police of the fisheries in the North 
Sea outside territorial waters. Incidentally the question 
of the territorial limits as regards fishing came up for 
consideration ; and this seems to have given the confer- 
ence more trouble than any other question. Ultimately 
the territorial limits were defined as follows: 


‘The fishermen of each country shall enjoy the exclusive 
right of fishery within the distance of three miles from low- 
water mark along the whole extent of the coasts of their 
respective countries, as well as of the dependent islands and 
banks.* As regards bays, the distance of three miles shall be 
measured from a straight line drawn across the bay, in the 
part nearest the entrance, at the first point where the width 
does not exceed ten miles.’ 


Sweden and Norway did not join the Convention, 
as they objected to the definition of the territorial 
waters. 

The Convention of 1901 between Great Britain and 
Denmark refers to the islands of Iceland and Farée. For 
some years previously British trawlers had been in the 
habit of fishing in these waters; and the islanders, whose 
living to a great extent depends on the prosperity of the 
fisheries, were naturally anxious to keep these foreign 
trawlers at a respectable distance from the coast. The 
Convention contains a definition of the territorial waters 
within a certain area which includes Iceland and the 
Farées. 


‘The subjects of His Majesty the King of Denmark shall 
enjoy the exclusive right of fishing within the distance of 
three miles of low-water mark, along the whole extent of the 
coasts of the said islands, as well as of the dependent islets, 
rocks and banks. As regards bays, the distance of three 
miles shall be measured from a straight line drawn across the 
bay, in the part nearest the entrance, at the first point where 
the width does not exceed ten miles.’ 


The idea of a three-mile limit probably arose in the 
first instance from its being the extreme range of effective 
protection from the shore, i. the extreme range of 





* The last clause, ‘as well. . . banks,’ forms an important modification 
of previous definitions, 
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cannon shot.* It seems to have been adopted as the 
general limit for fishery purposes by most of the northern 
European nations as a matter of compromise and ex- 
pediency, not because it is the ideal for fishery purposes. 
As will be noticed from the preceding account of the 
North Sea fishing-grounds, such a definition affords no 
reasonable measure of protection to the flat fish of that 
area. Omitting special cases, such as banks of oysters, 
the sponge fisheries, and fur-seals, where the three-mile 
limit is admittedly inadequate for protective purposes, 
it can hardly be maintained that for general fishing 
purposes such a limit is the best suited to preserve the 
fisheries as a whole and to keep the balance between the 
different classes of fishermen. Steam-fishing has un- 
doubtedly been productive of much good. The organisa- 
tion of the means of capture and the placing of the catch 
on the markets in a rapid and efficient manner by the use 
of steam has largely developed the consumption of fish in 
our great industrial centres. But, if this cheapening of an 
article of food for the mass of the people is to be accom- 
panied by the impoverishment or disappearance of a 
section of our population, then the price paid may be too 
high, especially when that section comprises some of the 
best types of sturdy, daring and vigorous manhood to be 
met with in the world. Fortunately the existence of the 
two modes of fishing—deep sea and coastal—side by side 
are not incompatible; and, although the protection of 
the inshore waters undoubtedly in the first place benefits 
the inshore fisherman and the smacksman, ultimately it 
has a bearing on the prosperity of the offshore fisheries, as 
the steam-trawling fraternity were compelled to admit 
in the contentious period, 1893-1903. Fishing on a com- 
mercial scale is impossible in the great depths of the 
ocean ; and consequently the trawling ground available 
is limited in extent, though undoubtedly sufficient for 
present requirements. If, as was the case at many 
centres, it was difficult in 1911 to get some species of fish 





* If the North Sea be considered apart from the other areas, it is found 
that between the three-mile line and a nine-mile Jimit there is an area of 
12,000 square miles, or 7°4 per cent. of the whole extra-territorial waters ; 
between the three-mile and the thirteen-mile limit the area is about 20,000 
square miles, or 12°3 per cent. The limit of 13 miles is that specified in 
section 10 (1) of the Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) Act, 1895, 
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(e.g. hake) in sufficient quantity to make steam-trawling 
pay, what is likely to be the condition of affairs in another 
twenty-five or fifty years if the present reckless exploita- 
tion of the fishing-grounds is allowed to.continue ? 

The inadequacy of the three-mile limit for fishery 
protection has been admitted by the British Government 
for Scotland and Ireland, but not for English or Welsh 
waters. Here a digression is necessary in order to 
explain the method of fishery administration and control 
in the three kingdoms. Scotland may be taken first, and 
this for several reasons. Fishing has for generations 
occupied and even now occupies a relatively greater 
importance in Scotland than in other parts of the British 
Isles. A Central Board of Fisheries has existed for a 
much longer period in Scotland than elsewhere; and, 
what is of even greater importance, this Board has all 
along been vigilant in the study of the necessities of the 
fishing industry and eminently desirous of its welfare. 
In Scotland alone have fishery statistics been collected 
long and carefully enough to render an historical survey 
of the development of the fisheries of scientific value. 
For these reasons the administration of the Scottish sea 
fisheries deserves more than passing attention, whatever 
opinion one may hold as to the wisdom of the attempts 
made by the Fishery Board to preserve the inshore 
fisheries. 

In 1808 an Act for the further encouragement and 
better regulation of the British White Herring Fishery 
established a Board of Commissioners which developed 
into the present Scottish Fishery Board. At first this 
Board was concerned with the payment of ‘bounties,’ 
which were granted by the Government for the equip- 
ment of herring and cod and ling vessels and on fish 
cured. The bounty system is of historical interest only ; 
for it was discontinued in 1830. The duties of the Board 
were confined to the branding of herring, the collection 
of statistics, the development of fishery harbours and a 
few other matters. The old Board was dissolved in 1882 
and the present Board constituted. The powers conferred 
on this Board have been gradually extended until, with 
the passing of the Herring Fishery (Scotland) Act of 
1889, large powers of closure of the territorial and extra- 
territorial waters to trawling were granted. In this Act 
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_ trawling within three miles of low-water mark on any 
part of the coast of Scotland was prohibited (except in 
the Solway and Pentland Firths), and also within the 
waters specified in a Schedule annexed to the Act, the © 
most important of which was the Firth of Clyde. The 
Board was also empowered to close the Moray Firth; 
and this was done (partly) in 1890. In 1892.a new by- 
law closed to trawlers the whole of the Firth, an area 
of approximately 1480 square miles. 

The closure of these large areas outside the ordinary 
territorial waters was effective so long as the fishing 
was confined to vessels flying the British flag. But with 
the appearance of steam-trawlers under a foreign flag 
complications set in. Apparently the Fishery Board 
were perplexed, and the first foreigner, a Dane, was 
unmolested. Later a German trawler was prevented 
from landing at Aberdeen fish caught in the Moray Firth. 
From 1898 onwards a varying number of foreign steam- 
trawlers fished intermittently in the Firth. Strangely 
enough, some of these were Norwegians, a country which 
up to that time had not been known to possess steam- 
trawlers. It was soon ascertained that these pseudo- 
Norwegians, although registered in Norway with the 
object of evading a by-law passed in conformity with 
a British Act of Parliament, were owned and managed 
in Grimsby. These vessels fished also in the Firth of 
Clyde, making Fleetwood their headquarters; and for 
several years they fished with impunity, always provided 
they kept outside the three-mile limit. Ultimately the 
Fishery Board prosecuted the masters of these foreign 
vessels for fishing within the limits of the Moray and 
other firths, even though they were far from the three- 
mile limit. It should be noted that the actual skipper of 
these Norwegian trawlers was almost invariably a British 
subject, the ostensible skipper (for the purposes of regis- 
tration a Norwegian subject) usually occupying the 
humbler if not less useful position of cook. Convictions 
were obtained, and one was appealed against as a test 
case. In this instance the master was a Dane and had 
been convicted of fishing at a point within the Moray 
Firth. The appeal was dismissed and the conviction 
upheld by the High Court. 

This, however, did not prevent the pseudo-Norwegians 
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from depleting the Firth. Further cases were taken by 
the Fishery Board and fines inflicted for illegal fishing, 
but for some reason or other these prosecutions were 
dropped. Eventually, in 1909, the Fishery Board succeeded 
in getting an Act of Parliament passed to prevent the 
landing or sale of fish within the United Kingdom from 
steamers which, within the two months prior to the 
landing or selling, had caught, or shipped, fish taken 
within the prohibited areas set out in the Act. These 
prohibited areas comprised the Moray Firth, the Firth of 
Clyde and the other extra-territorial waters of the coasts 
of Scotland and Ireland. The Grimsby-cum-Norway 
trawlers made several attempts to contravene the Act of 
Parliament, but the resolute attitude of the Customs 
officials soon convinced them that the game was not 
worth the candle. In effect, then, these extra-territorial 
waters are closed to British steam-trawlers and to foreign 
steam-trawlers who desire to land fish at British ports. 
They are, however, open to foreign steam-trawlers who 
intend to land the fish on the Continent; but whether 
any and if so what number of foreign steamers take 
advantage of this privilege does not appear. 

Here, then, we have a definite policy pursued over a 
long period of years by a body constituted by statute 
for the protection and development of the fisheries of 
Scotland. The key-note of this policy is the insufficiency 
of the ordinary three-mile limit with a ten-mile line 
across the bays for the protection of the sea fisheries. 
This policy was endorsed by the trawlers themselves in 
the 1893-1903 period, when they were greatly concerned 
about the future of the North Sea; and it is only the 
discovery and the exploitation of distant fishing-grounds 
which, by relieving the pressure on the North Sea itself, 
has induced them to drop their agitation. 

In Ireland the administration of the Act relating to 
the sea fisheries is also entrusted to a central authority— 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland. This body has adopted a policy similar to 
that of the Scottish Fishery Board—a policy which has 
for its first axiom the inadequacy of the three-mile limit. 
Under the by-laws made by the Irish Department, steam- 
trawling is prohibited for the most part if not entirely 
within the three-mile limit off the Irish coast and in many 
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wide extra-territorial areas. It ought not to pass un- 
mentioned that in Scotland and even more in Ireland the 
steam-trawling element does not form such an appreci- 
able portion of the fishing industry as it does in England. 
For England and Wales the central authority is the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, whose powers, how- 
ever, are much more limited than those of either the 
Scottish or the Irish Boards. The Board itself is con- 
cerned with the collection of fishery statistics and (in 
recent years) the conduct of England’s share of the 
international investigations into the fisheries of the 
North and neighbouring seas. The administration of the 
coastal fisheries is in the hands of various District Com- 
mittees, who enforce by-laws after they have been 
approved by the Central Board. There are about a dozen 
of these District Committees, and they vary widely in 
their efficiency. On the one hand, there may be a large 
Committee with a superintendent and over thirty fishery 
officers, with a large policing steamer and an annual 
income of thousands of pounds, while on the other hand 
there are Committees with one fishery officer and an 
\income of 2001. a year or less. Now it is obvious that, 
however much a Committee with an income of this kind 
may desire to protect or encourage the coastal fisheries, 
it is, for financial reasons alone, entirely helpless. The 
remedy is for the isolated Committees to amalgamate, as 
they are empowered or authorised to do under the Sea 
Fisheries Regulation Act of 1888, so that three or at the 
most four large Committees may be formed with the 
power and the means to carry out the regulations for the 
protection of the inshore fisheries. While the Scottish 
and Irish Central Departments have framed and carried 
out a definite policy for the protection of the fisheries, 
the English Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, on the 
contrary, seems to have had no initiative of any kind. 
There is finally the alternative of keeping the terri- 
torial limits as defined by the present conventions, with 
an extension of the Scottish practice of closing arms of 
the sea which are definitely bounded by the territory of 
a single country. By the old common law of England 
bays of which one shore could reasonably be discerned 
from the other shore were considered to be inter fauces 
terrae, and offences committed thereon were tried at 
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common law. From many points of view there is much 
to be said for the adaptation of this idea to fishery pur- 
poses. Most of our inshore areas, such as Cardigan Bay 
or the Bristol Channel, have trawling-grounds which are 
demonstrably capable of being exhausted in a very short 
time by the depredations of steam-trawlers. The task of 
policing an area bounded by a straight line drawn 
between two definite and conspicuous objects (preferably 
lighthouses or lightships which would be visible by night) 
would be much simpler than the present work of patrol- 
ling a sinuous line following the coast at varying in- 
tervals from prominent landmarks. In actual practice 
the present territorial limit is, as regards England and 
Wales at any rate, either not policed at all or policed 
under considerable difficulties. Steam-trawlers fish with 
impunity right up to the limit line, and often, if there is 
any relaxation of vigilance on the part of the fishery 
officers, cross the line in order to make a profitable haul. 
The local Petty Sessional Benches are loath to convict in 
eases of infringement of the by-laws where the encroach- 
ment has been slight. Steam-trawlers are capable of 
moving with the trawl down at the rate of five miles an 
hour or more ; and consequently, since the police vessels 
are well-known and are visible at some distance, it is 
difficult to overtake them before they have slipped outside 
the limits into the open sea. It follows that,in many cases, 
though the fishery officers are certain that the law has 
been infringed, proceedings cannot be taken to bring the 
trawlers into court owing to the difficulty of furnishing 
legal proof of the exact spot where the breach of the law 
occurred. In Scotland things are different. With a 
strong Fishery Board, uninfluenced by fluctuations of 
the political barometer, deaf to the clamour of the 
ignorant, and loyally supported by a staff of capable and 
energetic officials, the reports are a clear and illuminating 
guide to the progress of the fisheries of the nation, and 
the administration is a model to the rest of the world. 
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Art. 8—THE BATTLESHIP AND ITS SATELLITES. 


1. The Ship of the Linein Battle. By Admiral Sir Reginald 
Custance. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 1912. 

2. The British Battle Fleet. By Fred T. Jane. London: 
Partridge, 1912. 

3. The Evolution of the Submarine Boat, Mine and Torpedo. 
By Commander M. F. Sueter, R.N. Portsmouth: 
Griffin, 1907. 

4, The Navy League Annual. Edited by Alan H. Bur- 
goyne, M.P. London: Murray, 1913. 

5. The Naval Annual. Edited by Viscount Hythe. Ports- 
mouth: Griffin, 1912. 

6. Essays and Criticisms. By the Military Correspondent 
of the ‘Times.’ London: Constable, 1911. 

7. The Engineering of Ordnance. By Sir Trevor Dawson. 
The Gustave-Canet Lecture, Junior Institution of 
Engineers, 1909. 


THE first principle of naval warfare was practically 
taught to us when Offa, King of Mercia, built a fleet 
which deterred Charlemagne from invading England 
nearly twelve centuries ago. ‘Offa bequeathed to 
England,’ says the Saxon Chronicler, ‘ this useful lesson 
that he who would be secure on land must be supreme at 
sea.’ Victories which are too easily won fail in their 
lessons; the worst baptism of a fighting principle is a 
bloodless victory. We took centuries to see the need of 
naval force, and centuries more to understand that 
strength is one thing and the right use of it another.’ In 
quite recent years we have had two leaders of parties and 
many lesser critics condemning Nelson for being ‘decoyed’ 
by Villeneuve to the West Indies. Better than any 
other man, and in his chase of Villeneuve more than 
anywhere else, Nelson taught us the purpose of navies. 
In what he called ‘the great Order,’ he laid down that 
every idea of attack and defence has but one supreme 
object—the destruction of the enemy’s fleets. This can 
only be done by offensively designed ships; and, had Pitt 
understood the elementary principles of naval warfare, 
he would never have attacked St Vincent for failing to 
build coast-defence gunboats. The Duke of Wellington 
was but a blind leader of the blind when he opposed a 
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railway from Portsmouth to London as dangerously 
facilitating an invasion, and urged a division of ex- 
penditure to the sedentary defences of the coasts. In our 
own day Lord Roberts, contemplating the defensive, has 
written that every day that passes brings some new 
invention which lessens our position as an island Power 
and ‘narrows the already narrow seas environing us.’ 
Frederick the Great said that the English will stampede 
like wild horses before their own imaginations, and, if 
this has a certain truth, the habit of mind we have 
condemned is one doubly dangerous to our people. 
When it is in the ascendant, the springs of leadership 
are poisoned with false doctrine and England is in peril 
from within. 

It is the fascination of the defence which is the ruin 
of navies. We have had Royal Commissions which have 
considered the protection of our dockyards and coaling- 
stations at vast expense without regarding the safety 
afforded by the offensive action of the Navy. We have 
had statesmen like Peel and Palmerston persuading people 
that ‘steam had bridged the Channel.’ Yet the offensive 
being the réle of the strong, steam had really improved 
our position by freeing our navy from dependence on | 
wind, which limited speed and course and made the lee 
shore a dreaded danger. Broadly speaking, indeed, the 
effect of every invention of capital importance in the last 
sixty years has been to strengthen the predominant naval 
Power, provided offensive warfare is kept steadily in the 
foreground. Had this been recognised, sailors might have 
been spared half their controversies and much loss of pres- 
tige as experts. Only flabbiness of principle could lead to 
the construction of coast-defence vessels and battleships in 
which seven times as much weight was given to armour 
as to guns. It is from this point of view that we welcome 
the work Sir Reginald Custance has done in his lectures 
at the War College, which have now been republished 
under the title of ‘The Ship of the Line in Battle. He 
takes as his starting-point the battle of Sinope, November 
30, 1853, after which arose the great naval cry of the 
fifties, ‘for God’s sake keep out the shells.’ In his con- 
cluding lecture he shows how something like the same 
ferment occurred after Tsushima over the 12-inch shells, 
or ‘portmanteaux’ as they were christened by the 
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Russians. By the closest analysis of the historical facts 
he leads us to the view that there is but one lesson from 
Sinope to Tsushima, and that is to overwhelm the enemy’s 
weapons by a superior fire of your own. 

In the discussion in 1889 at the Institution of Naval 
Architects on Sir William White’s paper defending the 
Admiralty designs, Sir Edward Reed laid down the view 
that defence or safety came first. 


‘I, for one, close at once’ (he said) ‘ with the doctrine that in 
building a first-class battleship for this country armament 
onsiderations ought to take the first place ... When you 
are dealing with a line-of-battle ship to go out into the 
hannel and destroy the enemy and to protect our coasts, 
he first consideration, I think, should be that a ship should 
e kept afloat by thick armour, which can keep her afloat 
nder any fire that the enemy can bring to bear upon her; 
And certainly should this be true, that the small armament 
pf an enemy should never be able to destroy her. . . . All we 
know is that they (the naval officers who conferred with the 
irst Lord of the Admiralty) were invited to decide on what 
he armament ... should be, and that that was made the 
matter of primary consideration, whereas I think it ought 
o be a matter of secondary consideration.’ 


There is here no realisation that the best armour is to 
put out of action the enemy’s hitting power. The desire 
for safety has led to even worse fallacies than are dis- 
losed in Sir Edward Reed’s words, for the trials of guns 
and armour at proof butts, where the conditions unduly 
favour the gun, have led to the use of an exaggerated 
weight of armour in order to gain safety from an enemy’s 
shells, and have therefore indirectly conferred a measure 
of safety on the enemy owing to a reduced weight being 
given to the guns behind the armour. 

Two great principles, then, lie at the root of British 
supremacy—the one, that this supremacy is the gift of sea- 
power ; the other, that the offensive is the best means of 
defence—and yet these have only been discovered or re- 
discovered in the face of real danger. The inventive genius 
of war needs this stimulant. In the design of battleships 
such development as took place before the middle of the 
19th century was forced on us by the danger of rival 
ships carrying a more numerous battery, the threat of 
fireships, and the ordinary risks of the sea. The fire- 

Vol. 218.—No. 435, 21 
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ship, from the time of its birth in 1646, inspired a 
dread somewhat similar to that caused by the torpedo. 
The sailors met it by improving the mobility of their 
ships, their gunnery and their tactics—in other words by 
advancing and not by retreating. When the dangers 
were overcome, progress practically ceased until the 
introduction of shell fire hastened the advent of iron 
ships. In face of new risks, both real and imaginary, 
there began an era of continuous changes. Taking the 
guns and the ships at the middle of the 19th century, it 
may be broadly stated that they represented no advance 
in gunnery since the 16th century and no advance in the 
type of battleship since the 17th. If supply always 
follows demand, the sense of danger is the most insisten 
of demands, for the last half of the 19th century was one 
of successive panics. The first steps in guns and armo 
came together. The committee, which led to armoured 
ships, sat almost simultaneously with the committee on 
rifled ordnance, in 1858, which led to the improvements on 
the old smooth-bore guns. At the same time we began to 
act on the idea that a navy, dependent for manning o 
the merchant service, was out of harmony with an era of 
mechanism which was bound to differentiate the two sea 
faring professions, and from that time on, the divorce 
between them proceeded apace. All these changes are 
thus seen to have begun in a time of acute alarm—the 
time of Cobden’s ‘ Three Panics !’ 

The day has gone for ever when a ‘Royal Harry’ 
could remain in service until, after a life of sixty years, 
she was accidentally destroyed by fire, or a ‘ Victory 
proudly bear the flag of an admiral who was younger in 
the service than herself. In 1859 we began blinking ou 
eyes to the fact that the adoption of iron ships was our 
salvation. We were inferior to several rivals in all that 
appertained to shipbuilding in wood, and the American 
mercantile marine was consequently overtaking our own. 
If we shied at the first, we ought by now to be accustomed 
to pass the milestones on the road; for the pace has 
grown more and more rapid, and still shows every sign 
of gathering momentum. The war of brains goes on 
with feverish energy—a war utterly beyond the control 
of admiralties. A battleship is the blue ribbon of the 
market, since the order is worth about twenty or more 
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cargo steamers. In recent contracts for a single ship, 
136 firms were employed, apart from the engines toward 
which a number of other firms contributed. Against 
each of the successful firms a dozen rivals may be com- 
peting, and thousands of civilians bend their energies day 
jafter day to securing patents for improvements. Take 
so apparently unwarlike an article as glass. Long-range 
actions with the gun have only lately been made possible 
by the optician’s increase in the power of telescopes. 
The captain of a submarine or the gun-layer inside the 
armoured turret could not see the enemy but for the 
invention of the periscope, which mirrors down to them 
a picture of the surrounding sea, and the target at which 
hey fire with gun or torpedo. The electrician has 
pnabled us to lay and fire the whole of the guns at a 
arget from a single elevated armoured position, so that 
broadsides of eight tons of bursting shells may hit an 
pnemy’s ship at the same moment. The mechanician has 
brought his machinery to such perfection that the guns 
an remain aligned on the target while they are rapidly 
oaded again with another eight tons of projectiles for 
he next broadside. On the metallurgist’s side we may 
nstance the armour, which has been so improved that 
he latest plates are equivalent to nearly four times their 
hickness in the armour of the ships now passing away, 
and yet the big gun of to-day is in a stronger position in 
regard to the armour it has to face than was the big gun 
in these obsolete ships. 
Roughly speaking, in twelve years the weight of a 
broadside from a battleship has risen from 4000 lb. to 
16,000 lb., and, if account is taken of rapidity of fire, the 
atest battleship will pour in at least eight times as great 
a weight of projectiles in a given time as its predecessor 
of twelve yearsago. The greater part of this progress has 
been so recent that, as Sir Trevor Dawson pointed out in 
he Gustave-Canet lecture of 1909 on‘ The Engineering of 
Ordnance, we have only to go back to the eighties to 
find ships returning from abroad with their muzzle- 
loading guns still mounted on the Nelsonian trucks 
worked by handspikes. If we go back about sixty years 
we find sailing ships similar to the ‘ Victory’ still in com- 
mission as flagships on foreign stations. To the close 
bbserver, however, the changes have been so gradual 
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that at no time have they involved any revolution in 
tactical thought up to 1913, but merely an extension of 
views as the decisive range of the gun in fleet actions 
altered from the close quarters of Trafalgar* to 800 
yards in the American Civil War, 2500 yards in 1894, and 
4000 to 5000 yards in the Russo-Japanese war of 1904. 

It is true that the Dreadnought was hailed as a 
revolution, because the number of heavy guns was 
multiplied and the secondary quick-firing guns were 
done away with. To multiply the number of heavy guns 
is merely a development, the wisdom of which must 
be judged by tactical and strategical requirements. The 
movement had already commenced in Great Britain with 
the ‘King Edward’ and ‘Lord Nelson’ classes; and in, 
America with ships, the leading features of which are 
now copied by all countries. The question round whichi 
controversy raged was whether big guns could be use- 
fully supplemented by smaller guns as in the past. 
Clearly the light man-handled 100-lb. projectile would 
be no use at long ranges of 10,000 or 12,000 yards, bu 
the advocates of the Dreadnought failed to prove thei 
contention that the decisive range for battle had jumped 
to these high figures. Sailors began to question the 
results of peace practice when a single ship firing at an 
unresponsive target is stated to have secured one hit in 
four at 12,000 yards. Such conditions do not represent 
the circumstances when two fleets meet, nor do selected 
days represent the average misty conditions of the North 
Sea or the darkness of the night. An uneasy feeling 
soon began to assert itself that the premisses in regard 
to long-range actions were not well-founded, in fact that, 
instead of patient investigation prior to change, there 
had been too much of the well-known controversial 
method of selecting only those incidents in the Russo- 
Japanese war which helped the case for the exclusive 
use of the big guns. The accounts of the material and 





* Broadsides from the ‘Victory’ and ‘Royal Sovereign’ at Trafalg: 
are stated to have killed or disabled over half the crews of the two ships 
fired at. It is one of the most important contentions of Sir Reginald 
Custance that to-day also ships are nearly always beaten long before they 
founder. The reason lies in the actions being fought by the guns. The 
vital centres include the conning-tower and the men at the guns, and if 
they cease work the ship is beaten. 
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moral effects of 12-inch shell in’ Semenoff’s book were 
repeatedly quoted, while other portions of the book 
describing the destruction of communications and, the 
moral effect of the 6-inch shell were omitted. It was 
remembered how a 6-inch shell in the ‘ Hero’ experiments 
put that ship’s fire-control installation out of action at 
once ; and how, in the Russo-Japanese action of August 
10, 1904, a mere fragment of shell, entering an aperture 
in the conning-tower, paralysed the directing power of 
the flagship, and so settled the result of the battle. Such 
fragments are more likely to come from small guns 
hitting frequently than big guns hitting seldom. Even 
the big guns may be put out of action by hits on 
itheir long protruding muzzles by 100-lb. shells, for the 
length of a big gun has now reached the length of a 
ricket pitch. But what struck the public as strangest 
was that both Japan and Russia, in the seven years 
following the war, resolutely adhered to mixed arma- 

ents of big and small guns. We ourselves have now 


who thought 12-lb. shell sufficient for this purpose in the 
Dreadnought and now discover that 100-lb. shell are 
required, do not impress sailors as good guides. This, at 
least, is clear that, since we have returned to a mixed 
armament of heavy or 13}-inch and 6-inch guns, there 
has been no revolution ; and thus the policy of Germany 
n adhering to the dual armament has been vindicated. 
We are now beginning to recognise that it is folly for 
he stronger fleet to waste its own effectiveness in fighting 
at a range beyond that in which it can do its work in 
he shortest space of time. The ammunition of the big 
guns is limited to eighty rounds per gun, and their lives 
are none the longer owing to the erosion of the rifling by 
ordite, so that there is a steady deterioration in accuracy. 
It would take from ten to fourteen weeks to renovate 
hem by relining at the gun works. The British Govern- 
nent maintains a much smaller reserve of heavy guns 
han the German, though Krupp guns have a longer life. 
onsequently we may accept it as certain that, now we 
ave advanced the range of our torpedoes to 10,000 yards,* 





* At the Institution of Naval Architects, Captain Mark Kerr, R.N., 
tated that a foreign Power possessed a torpedo of 12,000 yards range. 
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we are face to face with the advent of a weapon capable 
of putting ships out of action by a single discharge fired 
at the decisive range of naval battles. This constitutes 
the first fundamental change for sixty years, involving as 
it does momentous decisions as to the designs of ships and 
the systems of fleet fighting. It will be necessary to 
hasten the advent of engines which will allow more room 
in battleships for torpedo tubes under the protective 
deck, and the destroyer class of torpedo craft as we know 
it will give place to cruisers with sufficient beam to fire 
these new 22-feet torpedoes. The hydroplane will surely 
be designed to carry a torpedo with a range of 10,000 tc 
12,000 yards, and, taking advantage of soaring to obtain 
an extended view, it will endeavour to come down on of 
near the water and fire a torpedo from a suitable dropping 
gear frame in the direction of an enemy’s fleet. y 
moment, therefore, during a naval battle, the disengaged 
side of a fleet may be threatened by a torpedo attack and 
will have to be protected by outlying small cruisers and 
hydroplanes, since it is impossible to bring an annihilating 
fire to bear from the engaged battleships against such ar 
attack with the range at six miles. Both sides will have 
to take these precautions or risk crushing disaster. 
What results ? On the one hand, while small craft o 
every kind are headed off from attacking the battleships 
themselves by the defending flotillas, and are forced to en 
gage in battle with each other, the battleships themselves 
do approach within torpedo range of one another, and it 
becomes vital to establish a supremacy in this weapon of 
our fleet. Onthe other hand, there is no room for the ideas 
of chaos in strategy and tactics—so generally prevalen 
at times of change like the present. Many naval officers 
subscribe to the strategical views of Colonel Repington 
the military correspondent of the ‘Times,’ in ‘ Essays and 
Criticisms,’ that in time of war the North Sea will be ‘ no 
place for a sea-going fleet,’ but ‘a desert of waters 
insecure to both sides, open to neither and commanded by 
none.’ Incidentally we may note that Colonel Repington 
states in other articles in the same book that this countr. 
is now open to the invasion of 150,000 German troops 
coming in defenceless transports. It is an absurdity tq 
suppose that the transports can go in crowds where thé 
battleships cannot go as an organised fleet. Tactically 
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the material school of the navy is drifting into. mélée 
ideas with an incipient warstaff dream of independent 
groups of armoured ships and torpedo craft, the latter 
rushing at the enemy under cover of the armoured ship’s 
gun-fire. It reminds us of the craze for groups to 
attack and ram the enemy after Tegethoff's tactics 
at Lissa, and is really a bad version of the present 
German tactics, which have the merit of an individual 
command. Even as France, in the days of her naval 
rivalry with England, dreamed of upsetting British 
supremacy by torpedo boats, and by reason of the ex- 
pense of this gamble ultimately lost the second naval 
position, so, from 1906 on, Germany has been the great 
protagonist of the sea-going torpedo boats, known as 
destroyers, which are sedulously practised in the 
manoeuvre of breaking through the line to attack the 
enemy with torpedoes. The extravagance of this man- 
ceuvre is palpable when the armoured ship is able to 
fire broadsides of torpedoes, under the protection of 
guns and armour, and torpedoes which are in every 
respect superior to the few fired by the destroyers. In 
other words we have reached the position where the 
destroyer is redundant, for the battleships can do the 
work better. We must relegate all but the armoured 
ships. to the secondary operations, where they will 
protect their own fleets on the disengaged bearings, or 
attack an enemy from such positions. This and the 
defence of commerce have always been the historical réle 
for such craft. 

What, then, has the future in store for the destroyer 
on the surface and the submarine? That they are in the 
zenith of their fame is shown by Germany’s action in 
rushing through the programmes of twelve destroyers a 
year in advance, while England is feverishly hastening 
her annual contingent of sixteen to twenty. Six Powers © 
launched one hundred and forty-eight between 1908 and 
1911, and Germany and England are each spending a 
million a year on submarines. That, however, is no 
argument. We were all building wooden ships when 
iron supplanted wood, and torpedo-boats when the 
destroyer was first designed. The effete class lingered 
on but finally vanished. 

The disadvantages of the submarine will remain. It 
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is begging the question to say that it has made the close 
blockade of battleships impossible, for it is wholly 
unnecessary. A military blockade has never meant 
anything but the ability to bring an enemy to action if 
he puts to sea. In these days of wireless telegraphy and 
aerial craft, there is no need for the battleships to be 
within a day’s steaming of the watched port, the standard 
of support for the watchers being simply such as will 
prevent the watch from ever being relaxed. Let us 
suppose England decided to spend on her present scale, 
but devoted the money mainly to small fast cruisers, 
while Germany on her scale devoted her efforts mainly to 
destroyers and submarines. Let us also credit to England 
the savings on repairs, personnel and certain other 
matters which are peculiarly incidental to small craft 
and which can be used for added strength in small 
cruisers. Is it reasonable to imagine that a small cruiser 
squadron, aided by a large torpedo flotilla, is going to 
overcome a large cruiser squadron, aided by a small 
torpedo flotilla? We believe that submarines have their 
special use in narrow waters like the Straits of Gibraltar, 
where they can lie in wait for enemy’s ships whose 
movements have been ascertained by other craft; and 
that they may sometimes attack vessels at anchor 
undetected by the fortifications. Their actions, however, 
will have to be very circumscribed, for there is a serious 
danger of mistaken attacks on their own ships through 
their semi-blindness coupled with the need of instant 
action, as their low speed only gives them opportunities 
which are quickly lost. Also their officers are subjected 
to great nervous strain. 

For all other purposes of offensive warfare Captain 
Sueter summarises the disadvantages of the submarine 
as (1) slow speed; (2) periscope range of vision poor ; 
(3) vision from conning-tower, when hatch closed, limited. 
‘ Against these,’ he adds, ‘may be put the great advan- 
tage of invisibility and protection by complete submersion.’ 
It will be seen that he balances the defensive or safety 
against the offensive. This isa mistake. The speed of 
the submarine remains about ten knots submerged, 
while the speed of its enemy, the hydroplane, is seven 
times as great or more; and the latter has done much 
to make the submarine visible, as from a height we 
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can generally see forms well below the surface. ‘ Poor 
range of vision ’;—this is a capital defect, for it involves 
difficulty in getting to work as well as in doing it, and 
precludes all use of long-range torpedoes. A similar 
criticism applies to destroyers and all small craft with 
the eye close to the water. Removed from the protection 
of the battleships, the destroyer cannot survive against 
the better sea-keeping small cruiser with its guns well 
above the level of the water. The phenomenon is probably 
again about to be witnessed of the weapon which was 
hailed as the destroyer itself being destroyed. Even so 
sound an observer as Admiral Colomb in his latest 
writings held that the fast destroyer had caused the 
downfall of the battleship. This certainly would be true 
if Colonel Repington’s suggestion that we may have to 
send our battleships to Berehaven for safety were true. 
So far, however, from its being true, the destroyer, which 
is in itself a ship 300 feet long, and therefore by no 
means a small target, is likely to vanish before the small 
cruiser of high speed. The same process which makes 
cruisers infinitely better scouts, since their ordinary range 
of vision is greater, can be extended by war kites and 
hydroplanes. Destroyers would have the net drawn 
tightly round them before they were aware of danger, 
for even at night, when ‘they used to rely on escaping 
observation, the air-craft can see for 11 miles the wake of 
broken waters as well as the luminous gases at the 
funnel. If the destroyer vanishes, the gain to the pre- 
dominant naval Power will be considerable, for it 
absorbed a large crew, its low coal-endurance necessitated 
frequent reliefs, and with ‘mother-ships’ the type has 
been an expensive drain on our resources. If we estimate 
in terms of true annual cost, so as to include the interest 
on first cost, the annual sum required for replacement, 
personnel, maintenance, and fuel-endurance to enable 
ships to remain in the fighting line, there can be no 
doubt that six destroyers are the equivalent of a Dread- 
nought. Their end no doubt will be gradual, and our 
views will be challenged by high authorities as well as 
by those picturesque writers like Mr H. G. Wells, who, 
speaking of battleships, tells us that 

‘if he were Lord High Admiral of England at war he would 
not fight the things. He would as soon put to sea in St 
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Paul’s Cathedral. . . . Take the good men out of them and 
fight Germany’s kindred folly with mines and torpedoes and 
destroyers and airships and submarines.’ 

We are reminded of the brilliant Socialist, M. Pelletan, 
who held similar views, and as Minister of Marine brought 
about in peace-time the results of a great war; so that 
after the lapse of a decade the French Navy is only just 
beginning to recover its former position. 

We have said that the invention of a long-range 
torpedo involved momentous changes in the designs of 
ships. The idea that torpedoes should be carried on 
small craft, which has held sway for forty years, is one 
which relegates the torpedo to short ranges only, for the 
field of vision is limited. Such a view naturally led to a 
reduction in the number of torpedo tubes from five in the 
‘Lord Nelson’ to three in the Dreadnought, and only two 
in our latest battle-cruisers. On the other hand, Germany 
has always fitted five or six, and the latest Japanese 
battle-cruiser has eight. We are thus seen to have lost 
ground in regard to an offensive weapon; but the loss 
is more apparent than real, since the 10,000-yard range 
torpedo was only invented last year. We have now to 
consider how the situation can be turned to our: ad- 
vantage. The absence of a number of tubes from the 
new battle-cruisers ‘Queen Mary’ and ‘ Princess Royal’ is 
a grave defect, the cause of which is to be found in the 
fact that while the long-range theorist is in love with his 
own preconceived ideas about gunnery, his opponents, 
like Admiral Sir Reginald Custance, ignored the torpedo, 
except to discuss the admitted failure of an inferior 
weapon, or low-range torpedo, in the Russo-Japanese 
war. We believe the new situation is one which is no 
exception to the rule that the tendency of all develop- 
ment in naval invention is to increase the predominance 
of the strongest maritime Power. We believe that 
in this case it does so in a remarkable manner, for a 
policy of reconstruction of battleships, which was always 
a failure in regard to the guns when actions depended on 
the gun alone, can now be adopted with signal advantage 
in regard to our large ships of the pre-Dreadnought 
class by converting those which are of little use from a 
gunnery point of view into torpedo ships, in which the 
only armament, with the exception of a. quick-firing 
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battery, shall consist of a maximum number of: sub- 
merged torpedo-tubes. The quick-firing battery is not 
only of use to defend the ships against hydroplanes, 
dirigibles and small torpedo craft, but in ‘favourable 
conditions can be used to fire shell which burst with a 
great deal of smoke near the enemy’s line, and so form 
a screen favourable to closing the range and making’ a 
torpedo attack. 

If we except the six ships of the ‘Canopus’ class, there 
remain a number of pre-Dreadnoughts built between 
1890 and 1900, all of which are some 3500 tons greater in 
dimension than the contemporary ships of Germany. 
From a gunnery point of view these ships are obsolescent, 
and would be treated as such, as modern ships replace 
them. It is impossible to go over them without noticing 
the roominess in the flats, or spaces below the armoured 
deck. The question arises whether advantage could not be 
taken of this circumstance to fit torpedo tubes to fire the 
new torpedoes. If this is to be done the ships must 
necessarily have sufficient protection to enable them to 
live through the initial stage of an action and fire at 
least ten torpedoes each. Let us take the case of a 
British-built ship of smaller dimensions than the ‘Majestic,’ 
and see how this result might be achieved. This ship is 
14,850 tons, 3083 tons being devoted to side armour and 
turrets, 1321 to protective deck, and 1612 to armament and 
ammunition. We desire to double the thickness of the 
protective deck and the conning-tower armour, and to 
fit as many torpedo tubes as possible below the pro- 
tective deck. The way to do this is to get rid of the 
12-inch guns and turrets. The added armour on the 
protective deck has in this case the purely offensive 
object of allowing the torpedo attack to be developed in 
spite of the gun, since the ships will not be defended: by 
guns other than those of the Dreadnoughts in their own 
line of battle.* From the fact that Germany will have in 
full commission in 1914 in the North Sea 16 Dread- 


* The importance of the protective deck rests on the principle laid down 
by the late Sir William White that ‘the life of every battleship, whatever 
side armour she carries, must in the end depend upon the ‘horizontal 
protection given to her.” In the Russo-Japanese war there was no case of 
the motive power being disabled by gun-power, and a similar immunity 
will in all probability be enjoyed by the torpedo armament below a strong 
protective deck. 
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noughts, 5 battle-cruisers and 8 pre-Dreadnoughts, she 
can at any selected moment have a fleet in line of 29 ships. 
This offers a target space of 11,400 yards, of which about 
5600 yards is vulnerable target and the rest sea space. If 
we have, then, six converted ships in our line, and their 
protection enables them to fire ten torpedoes each, or sixty 
in all, if only one in three hit, there will be twenty hits. 
Some of these will strike the same ship, but, supposing on 
an average two do so, there will be ten ships out of action 
out of twenty-nine. In any case we obtain a powerful 
addition of force, whereas the obsolete 12-inch Mark vir 
guns could hardly have counted in a modern battle. 

The critical period for our naval strength in comparison 
with that of Germany will be the spring of 1915. Until 
the beginning of 1916 we cannot add a single ship by 
building, whereas at no very great expense we can effect 
the conversion of a number of pre-Dreadnoughts into 
torpedo ships by 1914. We have to remember that, 
whereas we have a decided advantage over Germany in 
heavy guns, we are inferior in the number of medium- 
range torpedo tubes and secondary guns. For these 
reasons the German tactics involve a range well inside 
10,000 yards. By fitting torpedoes of 10,000 yards range 
or over to our old ships, we would gain this advantage, 
that during the whole period of closing in from 10,000 
yards, the German ships would be fired at by the British 
long-range torpedoes, and they would have no such 
torpedoes to reply with.* If the German Navy has a 
long-range torpedo, it still remains a question whether 
the small German pre-Dreadnoughts could be fitted with 
it, for the spaces below are exceedingly cramped. Were 
this not so, we should hesitate publicly to urge a view 
which might be adopted by Germany and not by England. 
It is, however, the only way we can bring to our aid a 
powerful reinforcement by 1914, unless we are prepared 
to buy the two foreign ships which will then be com- 
pleted in British private yards. As Mr Churchill says 





* It is a quite recent development in the power of the torpedo that the 
gyroscope can be so adjusted as to make the torpedo take up any desired 
course on entering the water, so that the handicap of a fixed tube is sur- 
mounted. In addition the new weapon can be adjusted to turn at 8000 
yards to a zigzag course, so if that is the distance of the enemy’s line, in 
case the torpedo misses one ship it may hit another, for it would still have 
power to run for more than a mile. 
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of our position in the North Sea in 1914, ‘33 to 29 does 
not perhaps sound a very satisfactory proportion.’ It 
sounded still less satisfactory when he proceeded to state 
that 8 out of our 33 fully commissioned ships would be 
stationed at Gibraltar, or 44 days (34 days for steaming 
and one for coaling) from England, and that at any 
moment selected by Germany for attack we might have 
30 per cent. of our force away at the dockyards. If we 
balance the German pre-Dreadnoughts with an equal 
number of our own and convert a few into torpedo ships, 
it will probably result in a very substantial accession of 
strength. We would thus obtain a reinforcement by the 
end of 1914 by a method which will in no way add to our 
prospective congestion of building, and it will be done by 
the utilisation of ships which were about to go on thescrap- 
heap. To-day we have 24 Dreadnought-era ships (not 
inclusive of the colonial contingent) to 21 for Europe, but 
in a year’s time the figures will be 36 to51. The balance of 
power is altering rapidly against us, and it is as a remedial 
measure that our proposal must be judged. 

We have left to the last the vexed question of the 
type of battleship. Laisser faire, or even a consideration 
of war problems in a piecemeal manner, leads to multi- 
plicity of types. In battle an attempt is usually made to 
cripple the directive power on the principle of the King 
of Syria’s ‘Fight neither with small nor great, save 
only with the King of Israel.’ This has rendered 
necessary, as flagships, a few vessels larger and more 
powerful than others. But in days when the maximum 
speed of a fleet for ten years to come will be about 21 knots, 
what possible justification is there for the price we have 
paid to give the ‘Princess Royal’ the armament of a battle- 
ship, with a speed of over 34 knots, at a time too when our 
relative fighting power is steadily declining? The Ad- 
miralty refuse to give statistics of the price they pay for 
speed, but we know that in the ‘ Mauretania’ the extra two 
knots to only 254 knots resulted in 30 per cent. increase 
in size and 50 per cent. increase in cost. In the case of the 
‘ Princess Royal’ what is the gain? For reconnaissance, 
the work is better done by hydroplanes costing a few 
hundreds apiece. We do not build battleships to run 
away, nor to chase down cruisers. It is said that in 
chasing a retreating enemy battle-cruisers can force an 
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action. In practice the speed of ships varies not only 
according to the power of the engines, but according to 
the state of the ship, its bottom, its coal, and the physical 
condition and training of the crews. Thus, in running 
away, some of the enemy’s ships will drop behind and be 
overhauled by our faster ships, or the enemy must come 
to their rescue and fight. 

There is thus no need for the sacrifices we have made 
to give the ‘Princess Royal’ at least ten knots greater 
speed than a battleship. It issound English naval policy 
that only the cheapest and most numerous vessels can be 
detached from a fleet, and these rely not merely on their 
own fighting power, but on the ability to fall back on the 
fleet as a secure base. It is easy to see how foreign 
nations can, as with the Americans in 1812, give us a 
great deal of trouble by building superior vessels, but the 
result in the end is the same. The cordon of more 
numerous ships, relying for its strength all through on 
the security of the battleships’ backing, and the possession 
of bases conferred by the command of the sea, grows 
tighter and tighter. In every navy we find men like the 
French Admiral Aube and the Russian Admiral Makaroff 
teaching the theory of the fast ships gaining command of 
the sea independently of the battleship. War comes, and 
it is the old story of everything hinging on the battleship. 
It is true that the Russian vessels were easy targets for 
Japanese destroyers at Port Arthur, but what power 
other than Togo’s fleet cooped them up in Port Arthur? 
After Tsushima, indeed, Japanese destroyers successfully 
torpedoed big ships which had ceased to be effective; but 
then again their success rested onthe fact that--the 
Japanese battleships had already destroyed the resisting 
power of the Russian fleet. 

What reason is there to suppose that our future 
experience with air-craft is going to be different? Their 
main function will be to use their range of vision as the 
eyes of a fleet. There will, however, be this difference, 
that, if one fleet has an effective command of the sea, 
while another fleet dare not proceed to sea for fear of 
being brought to action, the air-craft of the first fleet will 
be able to do their work far more effectively by reason 
of the secure haven on the sea afforded them. Their 
opponents, operating say between Emden and Dover—a 
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distance (there and back) of some 600 miles—will havé'no 
security along all the wind-swept waters dominated by a 
fleet with its adjuncts skilfully disposed. The threat of a 
fleet moving at 15 to 20 knots, with cruisers capable of 30 
knots and hydroplanes of 60 knots or more, is an infinitely 
more far-reaching one than that of the old line of battle- 
ships, even though they were less dependent on their 
adjuncts, the frigates. If, during daylight, an enemy’s 
cruisers, destroyers, or hydroplanes, having no support 
from their own battleships, are driven in upon the 
fleet's wide oblong of danger, embracing many hundreds 
of square miles, they have small prospect of escape. 
This fact, added to the paralysis which overtakes the 
enemy's trade, the fear of amphibious raids on his coasts, 
and the loss of prestige and morale arising from inaction, 
tends to cause the battle-fleet to be sent to sea in the hope 
of retrieving the situation. The unseen pressure of the 
battleships of the predominant Power will have been 
the real compelling force, in virtue of which cruisers, 
destroyers, submarines, hydroplanes and trawlers for 
mines have effected much, but without which they could 
hardly have influenced the result of a war. 

The Admiralty memorandum of last October to the 
Canadian Government closed with a very remarkable 
declaration of faith, which raises the whole question of 
the type of future battleship in a direction opposed by 
high authorities, like the late Sir William White, Sir 
Reginald Custance, and Admiral Mahan. The Admiralty 
say: 


‘The Prime Minister of the Dominion having inquired in 
what form any immediate aid that Canada might give would 
be most effective, we have no hesitation in answering, after 
a prolonged consideration of all the circumstances, that it is 
desirable that such aid should include the provision of a 
certain number of the largest and strongest ships of war 
which science can build or money supply.’ 


Are we drifting into a fetish for what is gigantic? 
Mr Balfour says he was led by his naval advisers to 
believe that the Dreadnought was so powerful that a 
country possessing four of them could defy any fleet in 
the world. The ‘Neptune, we were assured, was 30 per 
cent. more powerful than the Dreadnought. The last 
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four ships of the 1909 programme were officially stated to 
be 30 per cent. more powerful than the first four, and 
it subsequently transpired that this was because they 
had 13}-inch guns instead of 12-inch. The ships of the 
1913 programme have 15-inch guns with 36 per cent. 
increase of bursting charge in their shells, but are we 
going to stop there, since a gunnery expert last year 
announced the existence of an 18-inch gun? Are these 
rapid changes based on well-considered judgments, or on 
a mere theory that the fleet which scores the first hits 
will win the battle, owing to the morale of the opposing 
gunners being upset? If this theory is wrong, we have 
to consider the effect of the changes on rapidity and 
accuracy of fire, the structural strength of the ship, and 
the life of the gun, for, unless the science of gunnery has 
undergone some marvellous change, the effect must be 
adverse in every one of these directions. We think, 
however, we can put the argument a little more favour- 
ably for the big gun than its own advocates, if it is once 
assumed that a broadside of 15-inch guns can deal a 
disabling blow with greater effect than a broadside of 
12-inch guns of equivalent weight. The range of 10,000 
yards is roughly the average limit of vision for the gun. 
The torpedo has reached that range as an effective 
weapon, and can deal a disabling blow as soon as the 
range is reached. It therefore becomes imperative for 
the guns to get in the heaviest possible blow in the very 
first minutes of an action. Mr Jane in ‘The British 
Battle Fleet’ reproduces, from the 1903 edition of ‘ Fight- 
ing Ships, the arguments of the Italian constructor 
Cuniberti, in which he deals with the process of fighting 
by wearing down the resistance, and the other process of 
killing at one blow. In 1903 the wearing down process 
had more argument on its side than it can have to-day, 
when the torpedo comes into action at the same time as 
the gun, and, in spite of subdivision of watertight com- 
partments, comes very near to killing at one blow. It is 
true it may not hit, and the big broadside may not hit, 
but that is just what the winning of battles turns on. 
We supply ammunition to our ships to the extent of 
eighty rounds per gun. Is there any likelihood of the 
battle lasting long enough to fire even half of it away in 
view of the lastest development in torpedoes ? 
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Then in regard to the.armour—so long as the question 
was one of guns versus armour, the chief value of armour 
lay in protecting those working the ship and her guns 
from the attack of smaller quick-firing guns. Beyond 
this it;was contended by the historical school of the navy 
that the best defence was by your own gunnery to put it 
out of the power of the enemy to hurt you. Once again, 
however, the matter needs very careful consideration in 
view of the development of the torpedo, for if a pro- 

| tective deck will in any case allow the torpedo attack to 
be developed in spite of a gunnery defeat, the defensive 
weight can claim an offensive quality. 

The war problem of Nelson’s time was simpler from 
the tactical point of view, because inventions did not 
chase ships to the scrap heap. Strategically, however, it 
lwas complicated by the ease with which small nations 
built up ‘ respectable fleets’ which could be commandeered 
by a Power with a predominant army. The glamour of 
Dreadnoughts has led to an attempt on the part of 
ismall nations to possess one or two, but this is only a 
momentary phase, and broadly speaking it is the supreme 
service of invention to the predominant naval Power 
that the game has become too expensive for the smaller 
countries to play. Its other service has been to confound 
the pessimist, as we have seen with steam and iron. 
Information was formerly our one anxiety, being of 
infinitely greater importance to the strong than to the 
weak, to the hunter than to the hunted ; and now wireless 
telegraphy and hydroplanes have brought us gifts in 
generous measure. Both by day and night, in absolute 
secrecy, and without interference, we can talk from 
Whitehall to Alexandria ; and every description of vessel 
can send messages. The patrol is now perfect, for hydro- 
planes can see for fifty or sixty miles on a clear day. 
The new development of the torpedo has for ever laid 
ithe spectre of invasion. Without an unchallenged 
command of the sea no conceivable disposition of protec- 
tion can safely husband across the North Sea a fleet of 
transports, the leading ships of which must necessarily 
be out of sight of the rear ships, and which can be fired 
into from every quarter at a range of ten or twelve 
thousand yards. 

On the other hand, Great Britain can send her forces 
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piecemeal to the territory of her allies or to Egypt, as 
the Japanese did to Korea. Her military policy need 
not therefore be complicated by the organisation of her & 
forces for the defensive as well as the offensive, which has 

been the ruin of her army from time immemorial. In 

other words, we have gained the great object of war 

preparation both for the army and the navy in the 

ability to organise on a purely offensive basis. Itis hard 

to think that the country which is so favourably circum- 

stanced will permit a government to throw all its 

advantages into the lap of a rival Power, by an inade- 

quate standard of preparation for her Navy. And yet 
the spectacle of political parties, turning eyes inwards 

to social questions instead of outwards to world issues, 

when joined to the timidity of statesmen and publicists } 
who have stimulated a cult for defensive rather than’ 
offensive warfare, is a melancholy reminder of the 

partial truth of Lord Palmerston’s aphorism that opinions 

are stronger than armies, since within a nation they can 

overthrow its fighting force. 











Art. 9—THE RUMANIAN FAOTOR IN THE BALKAN 
PROBLEM. 


THE grounds upon which the Rumanian Government 
bases its claim to territorial compensation from Bulgaria 
are of an entirely practical nature. The rectification of 
the Dobrudja frontier is described as indispensable to the 
security of the trans-Danubian kingdom. The necessity 
for such a demand, it is affirmed, is not of Rumania’s own 
creation, but the logical consequence of a political crime 
committed against her by Russia in 1878, when the valuable 
assistance rendered by the Rumanian army to Russia in 
her war against Turkey was rewarded by the loss of 
| Bessarabia—a Rumanian province of which the Russians, 
‘with a cynicism rare even in Eastern Europe, robbed 
their allies—and the grant, in exchange, of the Bulgarian 
district of Dobrudja, which Rumania did not covet. At 
the time the trans-Danubian kingdom was obliged to bow 
to the will of the Powers, as expressed in the Treaty of 
Berlin, and it tried to make the best of a very bad bargain 
by constructing the port of Constantza at an immense 
cost. In the absence, however, of a defensible frontier, 
and in view of the fear that Bulgaria. will one day 
endeavour to recover the territory taken from her in 
1878, the Bucharest Government cannot but feel its 
position precarious; and it is the duty of the Powers 
which have placed it in that position to strengthen it by 
a new delimitation. Aslongas the status quo established 
by the Treaty of Berlin remained in substance inviolate, 
Rumania refrained from raising a question calculated to 
cause a disturbance. But since the order of things has 
been completely altered by the Balkan Allies, and to their 
enormous advantage, equity, expediency and necessity 
alike dictate the voluntary compensation which Rumania, 
but for her deference to the Powers and her regard for 
peace, could have seized by force of arms. 

Such is the Rumanian case as set forth by the 
Rumanian Government. But, in addition to this official 
plea, there is another claim which the Rumanian press 
has loudly advocated during the last fifty years, and 
perhaps never more loudly than at the present moment. 
It is a claim based on the argument that, owing to the 

2K 2 
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conquests effected by Bulgars, Serbs, and Greeks, the 
Rumanians are losing a large section of their own race— 
namely, the Kutzo-Vlachs ; a Romance-speaking popula- 
tion scattered along the mountain ranges and valleys of 
the Balkan Peninsula from Olympus to Rhodope in one 
direction, from Pindus to Shar Dagh in another. The 
most important groups of this population to be found at 
the present day arein Atolia and Acarnania, in Thessaly, 
in Western Macedonia, and in Epirus ; but smaller detach- 
ments dot Albania, Servia, and Bulgaria. All these 
fragmentary colonies, though widely separated in space, 
present in their character and mode of living a uniformity 
that marks them out as a homogeneous branch of the 
semi-Latinised family of nations which at one time 
inhabited the Eastern Roman Empire. They live partly 
as hardy shepherds who wander with their flocks and 
herds over the plains in winter, and over the green 
uplands in summer, partly as settled communities 
engaged in commerce and industry. Whether nomad or| 
stationary, they are distinguished by a spirit of enterprise 
and thrift which secures to them a degree of prosperity 
quite out of proportion to their numbers. 

What their exact numbers are, in a part of the globe 
where a census in the western sense of the word is 
practically unknown, and where people prefer to go to 
their imagination for their figures as for their facts, it 
would be hazardous to say ; and the difficulty is increased, 
first, by the erratic habits of the race, and secondly, by 
the gross disingenuousness of such statistics as are 
available. The British Minister at Bucharest a few years 
ago tried to obtain some light on the subject, and the 
measure of his success is recorded in a letter to Lord 
Lansdowne which runs as follows: ‘The Kutzo-Vlachs 
are generally stated by Rumanians of the kingdom to 
number from 400,000 to 800,000; but I learn from a good 
Bulgarian authority that they number at most 100,000.’ 

Greek authorities, while differing from the Bulgarian 
on every other disputable point, agree with them in this 
matter, and many private observers who have en- 
deavoured to solve the problem have arrived at results 
approximating the Greco-Bulgarian rather than the 
Rumanian figure. However, the truth usually lies 
between extremes; and by halving the lowest estimate 
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put forward by the Rumanians and doubling the highest 
conceded by their rivals, we get a probable maximum of 
some 200,000 souls. 

Everything about the race, beyond its existence, is as 
nebulous and vague as its numbers are uncertain. The 
very name by which they are known to the outside 
world is unknown to themselves; Vlach (or Wallach) 
being only a Slavonic modification of a Germanic term 
(philologically identical with our familiar ‘Welsh’) by 
which the Teutonic invaders of the Roman Empire 
designated impartially all the Latin-speaking regions of 
Europe, including Italy herself. Kutzo-Vlach is a specific 
variety of that generic term, and is variously derived 
from the Albanian kutzi (‘little’) dr from the modern 
Greek kutzos (‘lame’). If the former etymology is 
accepted, the Kutzo-Vlachs of to-day would seem to 
inherit the name of ‘Little Vlachia’ (MixpoBrayia) by 
which the Vlach colonies in Aitolia and Acarnania were 
designated by Byzantine writers in contradistinction to 
the ‘Great Vlachia’ (Meya\ofdayia) in Thessaly. If, how- 
ever, the second derivation is preferred, the term may be 
either a nickname alluding to the lisping pronunciation 
of the southern Vlachs, or a diminutive ; kutzo in com- 
posite words denoting in Modern what the preposition 
iro denoted in Ancient Greek—‘ somewhat,’ ‘little.’ In 
that case Kutzo-Vlach would mean a‘ Vlach in a small 
degree, as distinguished from the pure Vlach of the 
north. 

The historic antecedents of this mysterious population 
are, like its name and its numbers, a matter of speculation. 
The Vlachs flit across the pages of medieval literature 
one moment only to disappear the next. In the earliest 
mention made of them by the Byzantine writer Kedrenos 
(about A.D. 970), Vlach wayfarers are described as 
murdering the brother of the Bulgarian Tsar Samuel near 
Prespa in Western Macedonia. A hundred years later 
Anna Komnena speaks of the race as dominating the 
Pindus glens; and in the middle of the following century 
the Jewish traveller Benjamin of Tudela finds it 
established as an independent principality in the plain 
of Thessaly. About the same time we are told by the 
Byzantine historian, Niketas Khoniates, that the Vlachs 
were making their presence felt on the Balkan highlands, 
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In 1185 this branch of the family rose in revolt against 
the Eastern Emperor and, in alliance with the Bulgars, 
established a Vlacho-Bulgarian empire which endured 
till 1257. Meantime, their brethren in Thessaly, after 
having been for a time absorbed by the despotate of 
Epirus and then having regained their independence, 
were incorporated in the Servian Empire of Stephan 
Dushan (1336-56) which was overthrown by the Turks. 

Such, in bare outline, is the fitful and meagre record 
of the southern Vlachs in that long period during which 
the Balkan Peninsula afforded a theatre for a perpetual 
warfare between Greek, Slav, Bulgar, Latin and Turk. 
From the final subjugation of the Peninsula in the 15th 
century till the middle of the 19th, they remained an in- 
tegral portion of the conglomerate Orthodox community, 
under the (cumenical Patriarchate of Constantinople, 
which was officially designated by the Ottoman conqueror 
as ‘Millet Ram,’ or ‘the Greek Nation.’ 

For the rest, that momentous political revolution did 
not affect the social status of the Kutzo-Vlachs. | .The 
more primitive members of the race continued to lead 
the pastoral existence which had long been theirs, 
changing their abode with the seasons and roaming up 
and down with their sheep and goats in search of pasture. 
The more progressive elements took a conspicuous part 
in the intellectual and economic revival which stirred the 
Greek rayahs in the 18th century and prepared the way 
for their national emancipation. The Kutzo-Vlach 
settlement of Moskhopolis in Epirus offers a brilliant 
illustration of that revival. From an obscure colony of 
shepherds it rose to the rank of a wealthy commercial 
and literary centre, boasting not only extensive trade 
with Western Europe, but also flourishing. schools, a 
public library, and a printing press. Yannina, the capital 
of Epirus, also owed much of its contemporary fame,as 
a seat of culture to Vlach energy, enterprise and intelli- 
gence. After the destruction of Moskhopolis by the 
Turco-Albanians, Metzovo, Krushevo, and, especially 
Monastir, took its place and, despite all the unfayourable 
conditions created by maladministration and _ unrest, 
continue to prosper to this day.. . 

Throughout the four centuries mentioned, the Kutzo- 
Vlachs, while retaining their Latin idiom in varying 
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degrees, and for the most part avoiding intermarriage 
with outsiders, became more and more identified, in 
national sentiment and aspirations, with their Greek co- 
religionists. Long propinquity, identity of creed, 
similarity of character, and the necessity of presenting a 
solid front to the common enemy, brought about a 
union which in many cases has resulted in the total, and 
in others in the partial, Hellenisation of the race. Thus the 
Kutzo-Vlachs of tolia and Acarnania, once known as 
‘Little Vlachia,’ and those of Thessaly, once known as 
‘Great Vlachia,’ though still preserving their tribal ap- 
pellations of Tzintzars and Karaguni, have to a large 
extent adopted the Greek language; while the other 
communities in Epirus and Macedonia use their Latin 
idiom, or what is left of it, for domestic purposes, but 
in education and commerce employ pure Greek. 

So whole-hearted has this identification become that 
the protomartyr of the Hellenic War of Independence, 
the poet-patriot Rhigas of Pherae in Thessaly, was half 
|a Vlach by birth, and many of the most eminent leaders 
in that struggle—Collettis, Zongas, Grivas, and others— 
were Kutzo-Vlachs. Indeed, D. Urquhart, writing as an 
eye-witness, states that this population‘ contributed to the 
Revolution, at various times, as many as ten thousand 
men. The Hellenic sympathies of the race are further 
shown, not only by the prominent part which it played 
in the Hellenic renaissance, but even more clearly by the 
amount of wealth which it has since devoted to the 
embellishment of the Hellenic capital, the strengthening 
of the Hellenic forces of defence, and generally to the 
prosperity of free Greece and Greece irredenta. Many of 
the greatest benefactors of the Greek nation during the 
last seventy years have been representatives of the Kutzo- 
Vlach race—such, for example, as Tositsas, Sturnaras, 
Baron Sina, who founded and endowed numerous Greek 
schools in Macedonia and built the Academy in Athens, 
and Averoff, a native of Metsovo, who a few years ago 
founded and endowed many Greek schools in Epirus, 
restored the Stadion at Athens and, on his death, pre- 
sented to the Hellenic Kingdom its best warship—a 
vessel which rendered inestimable services to the Allies 
in their recent war with Turkey. It seems almost super- 
fluous to add that some of the most highly distinguished 
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Greek poets and scholars—such as Zalocostas, Crystallis, 
Papageorgiou—are of Kutzo-Vlach origin. 

It was not until some fifty years ago that the first 
attempt was made to check this normal assimilation of 
the Kutzo-Vlach element to the Hellenic. About 1850 
the nationalist movement which had long agitated more 
advanced countries reached the provinces that constitute 
the modern kingdom of Rumania. One fruit of that 
movement was the ejection from the Rumanian dictionary 
of the Slavonic, Magyar, and other foreign words which 
predominated over the Latin at the rate of four to one, 
the substitution of the Roman for the Slavonic characters, 
and the systematic ‘purification’ of the national folk- 
lore from the Slavonic elements which permeated it. 
Side by side with this literary revival went on a political 
agitation aiming, not only at the liberation of those 
provinces, but also at the reclamation of all ‘Roman’ 
populations beyond their frontiers. The nearest field for 
this work was naturally Transylvania, and there the 
efforts of the Rumanian patriots towards the preserva- | 
tion of the Rumanian nationality clashed with the efforts ' 
made by the Magyar rulers towards its suppression. 
Hence a feud which, notwithstanding Rumania’s close 
diplomatic relations with the Dual Monarchy since 1878, 
has lost none of its bitterness; and the exertions of the 
Bucharest ‘League for the Cultural Unity of all 
Rumanians, which finds a ruthless opponent in the 
Hungarian ‘Cultural Leagues,’ designed to bring about 
the Magyarisation of the Rumanian subjects of Hungary. 

At the same time, Rumanian propagandists, not 
content with the task that lay close at hand, cast their 
eyes farther afield, and, in 1853, the Transylvanian 
patriot Eliadi Radule published his ‘Souvenirs d’un pro- 
scrit,, wherein he apostrophised the southern Kutzo- 
Viachs as ‘Rumanians of Macedonia,’ and hailed as 
‘brethren,’ ‘children of Pindus,’ ‘blood of Italy,’ all those 
chiefs in the Greek War of Independence who happened 
to be natives of Epirus, though some of them, like Marko 
Botzaris and Tzavallas, if they were not Greeks, were 
Albanians, and had as little to do with Pindus as with 
Italy. Under this poetic inspiration a ‘Macedonian 
Committee’ was founded at Bucharest in 1860, with the 
avowed object of working for the formation of a Greater | 
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Rumania embracing Macedonia, Albania, Epirus and 
| Thessaly. Five years later the crusade found its Peter 
the Hermit in Apostol Margharitis, a Kutzo-Vlach of 
Klissura, in Western Macedonia, who, though he had 
hitherto called himself a Greek, suddenly discovered that 
he was a Rumanian, and, having converted himself, con- 
ceived the idea of converting his neighbours through a 
scholastic propaganda. Execrated by the Greeks as an 
apostate, hailed by the Rumanians as an apostle, and 
furnished with funds contributed by the dreamers of the 
Danube, Margharitis set to work to wean the Kutzo- 
Vlachs from the cause of Hellenism, to imbue them with 
a sense of their Rumanian nationality, and thus to pave 
the way for the realisation of the grandiose dream. 
The Committee in its proclamations dwelt on the fact 
that the various branches of a nation cannot attain to 
| full national consciousness save through a study of their 
history and an investigation into their origin. And so 
the origin of the Kutzo-Vlachs, always an interesting 
ethnographical problem, now assumed a practical signi- 
ficance the reality of which can only be appreciated by 
those who know to what extent the present inhabitants 
of the Near East live in the past, and how seriously they 
use abstract speculations as food for political aspirations 
and asa basis for territorial claims. No Italian politician 
has ever thought of demanding the annexation of Spain 
on the ground that the inhabitants of the Iberian speak 
a Latin idiom akin to that spoken by the inhabitants of 
the Italian Peninsula. France, despite an equally close 
| kinship with the ‘Latins’ of the south, has hitherto 
refrained from pressing a political case founded on the 
dictionary. And the average Briton would be amused if 
he were told that he might aspire to the allegiance of the 
Bretons across the Channel. But in the East they order 
these matters differently. 

According to one theory, widely held and supported 
by many learned writers, both Rumanian and German, 
the Kutzo-Vlachs are an off-shoot of the trans-Danubian 
Vlachs who crossed the river at some unknown time for 
some unknown reason and spread southwards, being, like 
the former, descendants of the Roman colonists and 
natives of Dacia. According to a rival theory, to which 
the no less learned Austrian scholar Robert Résler gave 
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definite form and currency in his ‘Rumanische Studien,’ 
it is just the other way about. Dacia, colonised by 
Trajan, was completely evacuated by Aurelian (A.D. 273), 
and the Vlach nation, therefore, developed south of the 
Danube, until the 13th century, when a great branch of 
it_ traversed the river and settled in the Carpathian 
region. To the ordinary eye of the man of the world it 
is obvious enough that things do not happen like this in 
real life, and the student who knows something of the 
history of the Balkan Peninsula can only figure to him- 
self migrations of races backwards and forwards for a 
thousand years—migrations brought about by incessant 
invasions and retreats, and accordingly devoid of all 
method, save the method of stern practical force whether 
of circumstance or of compulsion. Any pretence of 
fixing with mathematical precision and neatness these 
movements and countermovements savours of charla-| 
tanism, or betrays an ignorance of life and a lack of 
historic imagination worthy of a pedant. 

The fact that emerges clearly out of the clouds of 
controversial dust is the very old one that both the 
Vlachs to the north and the Kutzo-Vlachs to the south of 
the Danube are a remnant of the Latinised population of 
the Eastern provinces of the Roman Empire, which, 
fleeing before the advancing waves of Slavs, Avars and 
Bulgars, sought refuge where refuge could be found. 
But whether the southern representatives of that 
remnant are directly related to the northern, or whether 
they are the product of an entirely independent 
admixture of Latin and Balkan elements, is a theoretical 
question which all the ethnographic and _ linguistic 
labours of the last forty years have failed to settle, and 
one that for sober practical purposes appears scarce 
worth settling. A point much more deserving of con- 
sideration is that the Kutzo-Vlachs do not preserve the 
faintest memory of suchaconnexion. Their development, 
since the 10th century, at all events, has been wholly 
independent of their professed kinsmen on the other side 
of the Danube, and, even supposing that they were 
originally one people, that development has resulted in 
divergences the magnitude of which only patriotic 
prejudice can overlook or underrate. 

To.begin with, the speech of the Kutso-Vlachs, though 
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a Romance dialect, differs from the tongue spoken in 
Rumania as widely as Dutch differs from German, French 
from Italian, or Servian from Bulgarian, their own 
national appellation being Aramani, while that, of the 
northern race is Rumani. Both dialects have undergone, 
in vocabulary and structure, profound foreign influences ; 
but, whereas the Rumanian dialect has been especially 
affected by the speech of the Slavs, the Kutzo-Vlach has 
to a similar degree been affected by the speech of the 
Greeks. This fact, patent to anyone who has even 
casually compared the two dialects, is with equal candour 
| and emphasis pointed out by no less an authority than 
M. N. Jorga, Professor of the University of Bucharest, 
who describes the Kutzo-Vlach speech as ‘ a Ruman dialect 
only in a wider sense.’ 

The folk-songs, legends, traditions, proverbs, sociai and 
religious customs of the Kutzo-Vlachs bear as deep, an 
impress of Hellenic, as the corresponding features of 
trans-Danubian culture bear of Slavonic influence. In 
point of physique the contrast is equally striking; the 
Rumanians being mostly short of stature, thick-set, and 
heavy-featured, the Kutso-Vlachs mostly tall and slim 
with ‘clear-cut features. A parallel contrast extends to 
character and pursuits. An essentially agricultural 
people, averse from trade and travel alike, and distin- 
guished by no mental alertness, the Rumanians live 
rooted to the soil, leaving commerce and handicrafts to 
the Jews, Greeks and Armenians who dwell among them. 
The Kutzo-Vlachs, alert, versatile, and enterprising, fond 
of travel and of letters, are famous both as merchants 
and as. craftsmen—particularly in silver-work—and 
eminently capable of holding their own against Jew, 
Greek or Armenian. They are decidedly a non-rural 
race. A few own estates in Macedonia and play the pari 
of absentee landlords. But the existence of the bulk of 
the race is either pastoral or urban. In brief, it would 
be hard to find populations more diametrically opposed 
in. type and temperament, in mental aptitudes and 
national ideals, than the Rumanians of the north and the 
Kutzo-Vlachs of the south. 

Nevertheless, the agitation for the redemption of 
these long-lost kinsmen, in its genesis.a purely academic 
movement, was destined to assume a political. aspect and 
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to introduce a new factor of discord and strife into the 
Balkan Problem. At the Congress of Berlin the Rumanian 
delegates who advocated the rights and interests of their 
country made no mention of Macedonia or the Kutzo- 
Vlachs. But shortly afterwards the Bucharest Govern- 
ment was prevailed upon to espouse the views of the 
propaganda, and public subsidies began toreinforce private 
funds. In 1881 Rumanian colleges were established at 
Monastir and Yannina. By 1885 the number of 
Rumanian schools in Macedonia and Epirus rose to over 
thirty, and before 1900 to about three times that figure. 
The movement had to reckon with two powers: the | 
Ottoman Porte and the Ccumenical Patriarchate. The 
former, prompted partly by its traditional principle of 
dividing and ruling,and partly by Rumanian gold, at first 
welcomed a propaganda calculated to split the Hellenic 
forces in its European dominions. The réle, however, 
which Rumania played in the Russo-Turkish war induced | 
the Sultan to close the Rumanian schools. But owing to 
the subsequent quarrel with Greece over Thessaly, he 
reverted to the old policy. From that date the amount 
of sympathy bestowed by the Porte on the movement was 
strictly commensurate with the degree of hostility existing 
between Turkey and the Greeks, and after the Greco- 
Turkish war of 1897 the Sultan did his best to foster it. 
The attitude of the Patriarchate was from the begin- 
ning undisguisedly hostile. The Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, his title of ‘(@cumenical’ notwithstanding, is 
essentially an Ethnarch—the head of the Greek nation in 
the Ottoman Empire, and the champion of Hellenic 
nationalism. He could therefore hardly be expected to 
countenance a cause which, if successful, would have 
ended in a secession of so valuable a contingent from the 
ranks of Hellenism. This view was shared by the Greeks 
and the Hellenised Kutzo-Vlachs, as well as by the 
Government of Athens. All these forces strenuously 
opposed the Rumanian propaganda by means of a social, 
commercial, and sometimes ecclesiastical boycott. At one 
time, after the meeting between King Charles and King 
George at Abazzia, an understanding appeared imminent. 
But the truce soon came to an end, and in 1904 the dispute 
degenerated into a sanguinary struggle which lasted till 
the !proclamation of the .Turkish Constitution in 1908. 
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During those terrible five years Greek bands were engaged 
in a savage warfare with Rumanian bands, which found 
allies in the Bulgarian Komitadjis. The Government of 
Rumania retaliated by the suppression of the Greek 
schools in that kingdom, the expulsion of Greek residents, 
the denunciation of the commercial treaty with Greece, 
the imposition of disabilities on Hellenic subjects, and 
other penal measures. Passion ran so high on both sides 
that, but for the geographical situation of the two 
countries, the rupture of diplomatic relations would have 
been followed by a Greco-Rumanian war. 

Thanks to this vigorous opposition which the 
Rumanian propaganda encountered from outside, and 
thanks also to its own inherent weakness and unreality, 
the progress it made was sadly disproportionate to its 
efforts and expenses. Somuch so, that several Rumanian 
patriots—like Prof. Urekia, senator and President of the 
Macedonian Committee, and M. Lazaresco Lecanta, 
Director of the Rumanian College of Yannina and In- 
‘spector of the Rumanian schools in Macedonia, both of 
whom had devoted many years to the cause—disillusioned 
and convinced of the hopelessness of their mission, frankly 
confessed its futility. M. Haret, himself, Minister of 
Public Instruction, did not hesitate to declare in the 
Chamber that the sums lavished on the mission had been 
sheer waste of money. Consequently, the Rumanian 
Government in 1901 abolished the College of Yannina 
and other schools in Epirus and Macedonia, reducing the 
expenditure to a minimum of 12,0001. 

That this step was amply justified is proved by the 
fact that, in 1903, the forty-nine Rumanian schools main- 
tained in the vilayets of Salonica and Monastir could 
show only an attendance of 2000 scholars, while the total 
of Kutzo-Vlachs who, after forty years’ preaching and 
bribing, had learnt to call themselves Rumanians 
amounted in the two vilayets named and in that of 
Yannina, to less than 14,000. So little headway had 
indeed been made that the Rumanian propaganda, in its 
appeals to the Kutzo-Vlachs to abandon the use of the 
Greek tongue, had to employ the language it denounced. 
In all those districts, and more especially in the vilayet of 
Monastir, I found the Kutzo-Vlachs as enthusiastic in 
favour of Hellenism and as bitter against their would-be 
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brethren as they hadever been. In the town of Monastir 
they formed nine-tenths of the Hellenic community, num- 
bering among its members wealthy merchants and 
manufacturers, landed proprietors, and professional men 
with degrees of French and German universities. They 
pointed with pride to the flourishing Greek schools and 
hospitals, which they supported almost entirely out of 
their own pockets, and spoke with abhorrence of the few 
‘Rumanisers’ as ‘ people who had sold their souls for 
silver. The attitude of all classes of that community, as 
well as those of Nizopolis, Neveska and elsewhere, in- 
cluding the shepherds I found in their summer quarters on 
the mountains, was the same. ‘We are Greeks. Never 
mind what language we speak at home. This patois is 
dying out. We deliberately accustom our children to talk 
Greek, and, thanks to the spread of education, the rising 
generation will speak nothing but Greek. . . . The fathers 
and the mothers of the future will know only Greek.’ 
The prudent policy inaugurated in 1901, however, was 
reversed in 1904, when the State subsidies were trebled, 
and both the Porte and the Patriarchate were requested to 
recognise the existence of an independent Rumanian 
community. The latter, as usual, flatly refused. The 
former hesitated till, in 1905, a diplomatic incident in 
which the Rumanian Consul at Yannina was the victim 
and the Turkish Governor the aggressor, afforded the 
Rumanian Government an opportunity for energetic 
action. The Sultan, anxious to avoid a rupture and 
pressed also by the Ambassadors of the Triple Alliance, 
yielded, and, as part of the satisfaction demanded, an Iradé 
was issued recognising the new ‘ millet’ in Turkey. The 
real object of Rumania in expending so much money 
and effort on a manifestly unremunerative undertaking 
has always been something of a mystery. The distance 
of the trans-Danubian kingdom renders the annexation of 
the territories inhabited by the Kutzo-Vlachs impossible. 
The only tenable explanation is that Rumanian states- 
men have been endeavouring to create an interest which 
they might, when the occasion offered, barter for acqui- 
sitions nearer home. 
Had the Bulgars achieved the Big Bulgaria mapped 
out in the Treaty of San Stefano and torn up by the 
Treaty of Berlin, the bulk of the Kutzo-Vlach population 
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would have fallen under King Ferdinand’s rule, and then 
Rumania would probably have demanded and got in ex- 
change more than a rectification of frontiers. As it has 
turned out, she bases her demand in that direction on 
other grounds, and, as regards the Kutzo-Vlach districts 
in Macedonia and Epirus, which have been occupied by 
the Servian and Greek armies, she pursues. a more devious 
path. Unable to enforce her claims to those remote 
territories, she is endeavouring to have them included in 
the Albanian State actually in the making. Similar 
attempts at a union between the Albanian and the Kutzo- 
Vlach elements, not unlikely inspired from Vienna, were 
made in the past by the Rumanian. propaganda; and it 
was a favourite doctrine of Apostol Margharitis himself 
that the Kutzo-Vlachs and the Albanians were brother- 
races—the only legitimate descendants of the ancient 
‘Pelasgians, and the rightful heirs of the lands which 
the Greeks and the Slavs had invaded as interlopers. 

That serious Rumanian statesmen are actuated by 
puerile notions of this kind is inconceivable. It seems 
far more probable that in adopting this policy they de- 
liberately serve the diplomacy of their friend Austria. 
The Austro-Hungarian Empire hopes to have in the 
Albanian State of the future a lever wherewith to move 
the Balkan Peninsula, and for that reason it wishes to 
secure for that State the largest possible extent of territory. 
Rumania herself would also like to exercise some influence 
over Albanian affairs, if not for her own profit directly, 
at least for the profit of Vienna, in return for some gain 
the exact form of which it is, of course, impossible to 
define, but easy to conjecture. There are many 
Rumanian districts under Austro-Hungarian domination, 
and notably the contiguous region of Bukovina, a portion 
of Moldavia, annexed by the Hapsburgs in 1775. 

Be that as it may, I, personally, although strongly in 
favour of an Albania big enough to maintain itself in 
dignity and independence, cannot help considering the 
attempt to mix up that question with so palpable a 
chimera as the Rumanian pretensions to the Kutzo-Vlachs 
a step calculated to weaken rather than to strengthen an 
otherwise perfectly genuine and legitimate cause. 


G. F.. ABBOTT, 
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Art. 10.—THE PAST AND FUTURE OF RURAL ENG- 
LAND. 


1. The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common 
Fields. By Gilbert Slater, D.Sc. London: Constable, 
1907. 

2. The Disappearance of the Small Landowner. By A. H. 
Johnson. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1909. 

3. The Agrarian Problem in the Sixteenth Century. By 
R. H. Tawney. London: Longmans, 1912. 

4. The Village Labourer. By J. L. and B. Hammond. 
London: Longmans, 1911. 

5. English Farming; Past and Present. By R. E. 
Prothero. London: Longmans, 1912. 

6. Presidential Address to the Surveyors’ Institution. By’ 
the Hon. E. G. Strutt. London, 1912. 

7. A Pilgrimage of British Farming. By A. D. Hall, 
F.R.S. London: ‘ Times,’ 1913. 

8. Sugar Beet; Some Facts and Some Illusions. By 

- Home Counties.’ London: Cox, 1911. 


AT the beginning of a ‘land campaign’ we may be 


thankful that the general public is better informed than 
it was in regard to rural problems, and that there are 
increasing indications of a wish that some of these 
problems should be removed from the field of party 
politics. So long as seventy-eight out of every hundred 
persons in England and Wales live in the towns, legisla- 
tion for the benefit of the countryside will be devised 
with an eye to the approval of urban as well as of rural 
voters. It is important, therefore, that the efforts which 
have been made to bring home to the people of the towns 
the outstanding facts of rural life and industry should be 
persisted in. A few years ago students of the rural 
problem had to deplore the fact that, for a history of the 
land worker, it was necessary to go to a volume, a 
meritorious volume, by a professor in a Prussian 
university. The reproach has been removed by a series 
of contributions to agricultural history of more than 
ordinary substance. It is a pleasing circumstance, sug- 
gestive of the widening interest in the study of England 
outside the towns, that Mr Tawney’s work should be 
dedicated to the Workers’ Educational Association. 
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Undoubtedly Dr Slater did considerable service in 
making more generally known something of the story of 
open field cultivation and enclosure, principally in the 
18th and 19th centuries. Mr Tawney, on completing his 
study of agricultural England in the 16th century, to 
which he hopes to return, sums up in regard to the 
enclosures of that time, as follows : 


‘We cannot therefore agree with those writers, who regard 
the decline in the position of the smaller landed classes, which 
took place in our period, as an inevitable step in economic 
progress, similar to the decay of one type of industry 
before the competition of another. If economic causes made 
a new system of farming profitable, it is none the less 
true that legal causes decided by whom the profits should be 
‘ enjoyed.’ 


Mr Johnson, on the other hand, is certain that ‘a change 
was inevitable if England was ever to advance out of the 
most primitive condition and methods of cultivation.’ 
But the results were ‘ grave’; the small owner ‘suffered 
in many ways’; there was ‘a good deal of injustice.’ At 


the same time ‘the numbers of moderate-sized owners of 
land were in all probability increased.’ Coming down to 
the 18th and 19th centuries, Mr Johnson’s view is that 
‘in every way, both directly and indirectly, enclosures 
tended to divorce the poor man from the soil.’ But, he 
believes, enclosure was not the sole ‘or even the chief 
cause. In his opinion, the worst that can be said of 
enclosure, whether of open fields or commons, is that 
‘sufficient care was not taken to secure better compensa- 
tion.’ Dr Slater puts his conclusion in a sentence: ‘An 
increase of human life is attained at the expense of a 
degradation in its quality.’ 

The outstanding feature of Mr Johnson’s pages is his 
contention that ‘the changes since the middle of the 18th 
century have not been nearly so radical as they have 
been supposed to be.’ He shows that, in some non- 
manufacturing counties, there was, between 1772 and 
1892, an actual increase of small owners. The evidence 
of the Land Tax Assessments, of which he has made such 
excellent use, also ‘warns us not to exaggerate the 
monopoly of land in England to-day.’ In 151 parishes of 
Oxon, Wilts, Kent and Hereford there were, in 1892, 
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sixteen owners per parish. From other parts of the 
country different figures might be forthcoming, no doubt. 
But this is only to say, as Mr Johnson writes, that 


‘the small owner has survived where the circumstances were 
favourable. His disappearance has been due not so much to 
artificial as to natural circumstances, but the circumstances, 
political, social, and economical, have since the 17th century 
been against him. The political, and to some extent the social, 
have altered, but the economical remain the same.’ 


Mr Johnson is reminded of the declaration of the author 
of ‘Pioneers of English Farming’: ‘Reduce population 
by one half, revive domestic industries, return commons 
and wastes to their former barrenness, make the farmer 
independent of manufactures, and the peasant proprietor | 
may thrive. Mr Johnson adds sardonically, ‘if he has 
Protection, forgetting, perhaps, that Holland, where 
more than half the land is worked by the owners, is 
practically a Free-Trade country. But, say some en- 
thusiasts of a peasant proprietary, there is France. Yes, | 
says Mr Johnson, there is a France; but in France, after 
all, the small owner only flourishes in those districts in 
which the conditions are favourable to la petite culture; 
and the late break-up of the manorial system has been 
a contributory cause to the small man’s survival. More- 
over, may there not be seen in that country, besides 
Arthur Young’s ‘magic of property,’ a deplorable thing 
which might be called ‘the demon of property’? And 
is not the peasant proprietor there reported to be de- 
clining in numbers? The reply is, no doubt, that he 
will have to decline a good deal before the proportion of 
small owners is as low as that which exists in England; 
although in England there are undoubtedly a great many 
more small holdings, and small holdings that are owned, 
than might be supposed from some current polemics. 
The large proportion of ownership to tenancy in Holland, 
Belgium and Denmark, where the farming practice 
reaches a very high standard indeed, has unmistakably 
impressed the imagination of students of the rural 
problem in England. On the other hand, in his pains- 
taking book on Belgium, Mr Seebohm Rowntree ex- 
presses the opinion that in that country, where a third 
of the land is cultivated by owners, 
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‘the advantages which ownership gives, compared with 
tenancy, are unimportant, if reasonable security of tenure and 
adequate compensation for improvements can be provided for 
tenants. ... We cannot hope . . . materially to improve the 
lot of the small agriculturist by the mere creation of a class 
of peasant proprietors.’ 


From careful enquiries of our own in Holland and 
Denmark, we are disposed to lay some stress on the 
degree to which ownership has survived or grown up in 
conditions in some respects peculiar to those countries, 
and on the difficulties and uncertainties which must 
attend any attempt to bring about a large increase of 
ownership where tenancy has many years of custom 
behind it. It is undoubtedly easy for people, who are 
mot small holders themselves, unduly to idealise the 
attractiveness of owning land for cultivation. When 
land is valued for commercial ends and not for szesthetic 
or sentimental considerations, and the man who works it 
has freedom of cultivation and security of tenure, at such 
a reasonable rent as has been secured in Denmark by 
many nominal tenants, he is able to set against the 
‘ magic of property’ the advantage of being able to move 
quickly to a larger or more convenient holding when his 
circumstances change. What of the lessons of the inter- 
esting ‘Evesham custom’?* Ownership is undoubtedly 
the ideal arrangement. Every man likes to own land, 
to work his own land, and to feel the sense of indepen- 
dence which ownership gives; and a man will do things 
for his own land that he would not do for another's. It 
is also possible to see in an extension of ownership a 
defence against ill-considered Parliamentary action and 
ia means of increasing national stability. On the other 
hand, are workers of the land under tenancies actually 
so much less conservative than agriculturists who own 
the land on which they labour? It is a matter for regret 
that the exceedingly complicated question of ownership 
versus tenancy should have become a party matter. No 
impartial mind can doubt that there are circumstances 
in which ownership may be the better plan and other 





* For an explanation and interesting discussion of the Evesham custom, 
under which a tenant who wishes to realise his interest finds the incoming 
tenant himself, and strikes his bargain for tenant right with him direct, 
see ‘Journal of the Farmers’ Club,’ March, 1913. 
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circumstances in which tenancy may be advantageous. 
For one thing, small holdings are wanted for all kinds of 
purposes on all kinds of soils, and there may be great 
differences in the amount of capital available. 

The claim made on behalf of the joint work of Mr 
and Mrs Hammond is that, in their book, the actual 
method and procedure of parliamentary enclosure, by 
which the old-time village was destroyed, are fully 
described for the first time. The authors do not make 
it their business to ‘corroborate or dispute the conten- 
tion that enclosure made England more productive, or to 
discuss the merits of enclosure or its value to agricultural 
progress in the eighteenth century.’ They address them- 
selves to ‘the changes that enclosures caused in the social 
structure from the manner in which they were in practice} 
carried out.’ Their story opens in an England, only half of 
which was in cultivation, and three-fifths of that farmed on 
the common field system ; and they picture every village 
with, as Prof. Hasbach says, ‘a ladder, on the bottom rung 
of which no one was bound to stay’; every village with, 
‘ whatever the pressure outside and the bickerings inside, 
a basis of independence.’ But the age was ‘under the 
spell of the most seductive economic teaching’; the 
old peasant society wore a look of ‘ confusion and weak- 
ness’; and as for what is called to-day ‘love of the 
country, there were Burnet and Johnson who dis- 
approved, the one of the Alps, the other of the High- 
lands, and Cobbett, who found Hindhead even less 
pleasing than the Cotswolds. The Village passed under 
what Mr and Mrs Hammond are pleased to call ‘the 
unqualified rule of the oligarchy,’ under the auspices of 
four thousand Enclosure Acts. Not far short of three- 
fourths of these Acts, according to Mr Johnson and Dr 
Slater, were chiefly in respect of common fields, not 
waste; and there was also no little private annexa- 
tion. In all, within the 18th century and the first 
half of the 19th, four million and a quarter acres of 
common fields and some waste, and a million and three- 
quarters of waste only, were hedged and fenced in. Mr 
and Mrs Hammond do not pretend to write without 
feeling, and the chapters in which they attempt to un- 
fold, in their view fairly, the history of enclosures and 
the resulting state of things, area moving record. Arthur 
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Young acknowledged the many advantages following 
upon enclosure, and had no roseate view of the actual 
life of the labourers in open districts, but he also wrote: 
‘By nineteen out of twenty Enclosure Bills the poor are 
injured and some grossly injured. The poor in these 
parishes may say with truth, “ All I know is that I had 
a cow, and an Act of Parliament has taken it from me.” 
A man will love his country better even for a pig.’ 

As for the temper of the Parliamentary Committees 
in regard to Enclosure Bills, it became necessary in 1772 
for someone to move the House to resolve, as it did, that 
no clause in such a Bill ‘ making an offence capital should 
be agreed to but in committee of the whole House.’ We 
are presented from the Carlisle Mss with a lively picture 
of what lay behind the petition for the parliamentary 
enclosure of King’s Sedgmoor. George Selwyn writes 
in 1775 that ‘Bully [Lord Bolingbroke] has a scheme 
of enclosure which, if it succeeds, will free him from 
all his debts.’ There was to be ‘30,0007. clear in 
Bully’s pocket. Even when the small man received 
justice, the share of legal costs and of the expense of 
fencing, apportioned to him, often left no alternative but 
to sell and depart. The cottager, before the enclosures, 
a labourer with land, became after them a labourer with- 
out it. Any compensation accruing in respect of cottages 
went to the owners, not the occupiers. The squatters, 
like the cottagers, lost their common rights. ‘I kept 
four cows before the common was enclosed,’ said a 
cottager, ‘and you ask me what I lose by it!’ 


‘The commons were the patrimony of the poor. The com- 
moner’s child, however needy, came into a world in which he 
had a share and a place. The civilisation which was now 
submerged had spelt a sort of independence for the obscure 
lineage of the village. It had represented, too, the importance 
of the interest of the community in its soil, and in this aspect 
also the robbery of the present was less important than the 
robbery of the future. The peasant with rights and a status, 
with a share in the fortunes and government of his village, 
standing in rags but standing on his feet, makes way for the 
labourer.’ 


‘No class in the world,’ Mr and Mrs Hammond write, 
in the ardour of their championship, has ‘so beaten and 
crouching a history’ as the English peasantry. Such 
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exaggeration shows that our authors, valuable though 
their work is, are not entirely without bias. Nevertheless 
the want and misery revealed in the works of Sir 
Frederick Eden and the Rev. D. Davies are appalling. 
Under the enclosure system the labourer suffered not only 
as a producer, but as a consumer, and if he would leave 
his parish and seek a happier life elsewhere, the Settle- 
ment Laws barred his way. The fatuity of some attempts 
to cope with the distressful situation is remarkable. 
Food reform is conceived by its devotees as a modern 
cult; but in 1795 there were many grave persons who 
pressed on the wretched labourer the virtues of oatmeal 
and brown bread, and begged him at least to try soup or 
skim milk. But the poor fellow, curiously anticipating 
the verdict of Prof. Wood in our own day, stood grimly 
by the diet he had proved ; and those interested in dietetics 
may study his reasons with profit. Fox reminded the 
House of Commons ‘how the article of bread to the poor 
constitutes the chief, if not the sole, article of subsistence.’ 
The Cumberland labourer might rejoice in his porridge, 
but would he eat it without milk as the Berkshire 
labourer would have to do? It is often assumed that 
excessive tea-drinking by labouring people is a latter-day 
development, but in 1795 it was generally recognised that 
tea was being widely drunk instead of milk, because milk 
could not be got. The poor were not only badly fed; 
they suffered from insufficient firing, due to the enclosure 
of waste where fuel might be had, and in Young’s ‘ Annals’ 
there is the recommendation of an ingenious philan- 
thropist that the poor should take to the stables and 
cattlesheds for warmth according to ‘the practice in the 
duchy of Milan. Failing food reform and the byre, the 
remedy of allotments was urged, ‘as it is chiefly this 
practice which renders the state of slavery in the West 
Indies tolerable.’ Little was done in this direction, how- 
ever. A more remarkable panacea was the minimum 
wage. Acts of Elizabeth, James, and George II had 
provided for the assessment of wages by the justices. 
But Arthur Young now approved of the regulation of 
the price of labour by the price of bread corn, and the 
proposal was warmly supported in a pamphlet by the 
vicar of Dunmow, and by another cleric’s ‘Case of the 
Labourersin Husbandry.’ Even the labourers of Norfolk 
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prepared a scheme. Whitbread’s Bill, proposing to put 
wage-regulation into the hands of a general session of 
justices, was twice introduced only to be rejected. Pitt 
met the advocates of a minimum wage with proposals 
for the reform of the appaliing Poor-Law system, of 
which we find so poignant a picture in Crabbe’s poems. 
The proposals came to nothing, but an amendment of 
the Law of Settlement, abolishing the issue of certificates 
to labourers, was carried. After that came the famous 
expedient which, introduced by a meeting of justices at 
a place called Speenhamland in 1795, had, by the 
accession of Queen Victoria, been adopted in every 
English county but two. Under this system ‘poor and 
industrious men and their families who, to the satisfaction 
of the justices, shall endeavour as far as they can for 
their own support and maintenance,’ were to receive, not 
a fair day’s wage, but bread at the rate of a three- 
gallon loaf for a man and a loaf and a half for a woman 
or a child. ‘The meshes of the Poor Law were spread 
over the entire labour system.’ 

This state of things endured for forty years, and, as 
the authors of the ‘Village Labourer’ say, ‘was not 
disestablished until Parliament itself had passed through 
a revolution. The farmers got cheap labour; the con- 
dition of the labourers was ‘masked by the general 
prosperity of the times,’ which made it pay to grow corn 
on Dartmoor, and enabled England to subsidise the 
armies of the European Coalition. The state of the 
labourers was disclosed, however, during the economic 
crisis which succeeded the fall of Napoleon. Riots 
declared the misery of the rural poor and the tyranny of 
the parish overseers. A parson in one of the home 
counties testifies to cases in which the full wages of 
a married man were 6s. and even 4s. a week. ‘The 
cart, to which in some parishes men and women 
who asked for relief were harnessed, was one of the 
innovations of the period. The Game Laws were 
ruthlessly enforced, and under a primitive criminal 
system, in which the odds were always against the 
accused, countrymen were transported in batches. A 
rural victim of the oppression of that time pertinently 
asked a Government commissioner what a man was good 
for who had his spirit broken? In 1830 came the fierce 
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but marvellously humane labourers’ revolt, for which 
sympathy on the part of the well-to-do was not entirely 


lacking. 


‘Let the rich be taught’ (said the ‘ Times’) ‘that Providence 
will not suffer them to oppose their fellow creatures with 
impunity. Here are tens of thousands of Englishmen, indus- 
trious, kind-hearted, but broken-hearted beings, exasperated 
into madness by insufficient food and clothing, by utter want 
of necessaries for themselves and their unfortunate families.’ 


The rioters in the thirteen counties had neither killed 
nor seriously wounded anyone, but three of them were 
hanged and 457 men and boys—it is possible that there 
were more—were transported. ‘The shadow of this 
vengeance, our authors write, and no doubt with truth, 
‘stills darkens the minds of old men and women in 
Wiltshire.’ 

Excellent in their several manners as are the books to 
which reference has been made, the agricultural reader 
may be pardoned if he turns with particular satisfaction 
to Mr Prothero’s ‘English Farming.’ It is desirable that 
the past and present of rural England should be often 
surveyed from the standpoint of the economist and the 
philanthropist, even if their studies are undertaken with 
certain predispositions. But an account of rural England 
which is not at the same time, to a greater or lesser 
degree, an informed narrative of the development of our 
agriculture, must be one-sided, and in so far as it is one- 
sided it must be faulty. Mr Prothero, whose acquain- 
tance with agricultural life and industry is constantly 
manifest to the instructed reader, makes it his main 
object to suggest that ‘advances in agricultural skill, the 
adoption of new methods, the application of new 
resources, the invention of new implements have been, 
under the pressure of national necessities, powerful in- 
struments in breaking up older forms of rural society 
and in moulding them into their present shape.’ Those 
who may be disposed to think that he makes too much 
of the importance of these improvements, ‘may find in 
the record of their progress,’ he thinks, ‘a useful com- 
mentary on the political explanation which they them- 
selves prefer to adopt.’ In Mr Prothero’s opinion, ‘the 
introduction of the field cultivation of turnips was as 
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truly the parent of a social revolution as the introduction 
of textile machinery.’ The immensity of the field covered 
by an encyclopeedic and engrossing work, which provides 
in a single volume a technical and political history of 
agricultural England from the earliest times to our own 
day, is illustrated by the fact that the mere enumeration 
in the appendix of British agricultural writers up to the 
year 1700, with the names of their books, occupies eleven 
pages of small type. 

Nowhere is there to be found a clearer comparison 
between the enclosures of the 16th and the 18th centuries 
than in these pages. If the Tudor husbandman ‘changed 
from tillage to pasture, he did so completely’; says Mr 
Prothero, ‘he could not, like his successor, combine the 
two, and by the introduction of new crops at once grow 
more corn and carry more stock.’ Mr Prothero enables 
us to realise the miseries of ‘sighing and sorrowful 
England’ when 


‘Sheepe eate up our villages and townes,’ 


and husbandmen, as it is written in ‘ Utopia,’ were ‘cast 
into prison as vagabondes because they worked not, 


whom no man will set to work, though they never so 
willingly offer themselves.’ But he also makes us under- 
stand, by plentiful citations of contemporary opinion, the 
case for enclosure. ‘Commons make poore by causing 
idleness, says one writer; and ‘all disease of Cattel 
proceed from commons. The crops of the open fields, 
another maintains, ‘be small humble bee ears with little 
grains. Further, Mr Prothero enables us to see that 
English agriculture did make progress as a result of the 
changes that were taking place. 

Following upon the break-up of the medieval organ- 
isation of society, came the intelligent action of the State 
in Elizabeth’s reign, in endeavouring by statute to 
‘advance husbandry and yield unto the hired person a 
convenient proportion of wages, and in enacting, if not 
making it customary, that there should be four acres of 
land to every cottage. An agricultural literature began 
to supply, in some measure, the leadership in scientific 
farming which had been provided by the monasteries. 
One writer tells how in his travels in the Low Countries 
he had seen not only ‘turnepz, but ‘a lowe kinde of 
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carre, with a couple of wheeles, and the front armed with 
sharpe syckles, whiche forced by the beaste through the 
corne, did cut down al before it.’ Another, practising as 
he preached, protected his dung-heap by means of a 
thatched movable roof, such as is now photographed by 
visitors to Holland as a novelty. Soon turnips began to 
be grown; an Act of Parliament forbade to farmers 
‘plowynge by the tail’ and plucking the wool from 
sheep; and there was talk of new manures and imple- 
ments. But the Civil War checked the progress of agri- 
culture; though, in some sort, no doubt, agricultural 
development did ‘ git forrard upon a powder cart,’ as the 
men who had left the plough to take up the sword saw 
the farming methods of other shires than their own. 
Then, as now, agricultural reformers were often those 
who had never made farming pay themselves. One of 
them was even persuaded that there was a place for the 
elephant on the land. Several Commonwealth writers 
were on sounder lines in pleading for the reservation of 
sufficient common land for the poor for ‘a cow or two.’ 
From the Netherlands came, not only hints as to roots, 
clover and artificial grasses, but practical direction in 
draining. Large areas of the Fens were dried up to the 
great indignation of the amphibious Fen men who 
sang: ‘All will be dry, and we must die, ‘cause Essex 
calves want pasture.’ A ‘College of Experiments’ was 
suggested because ‘men do not know where to go to 
obtain reliable seeds and plants.’ The writers of the 
17th century speak, a little in advance of their time, 
of a proper rotation of crops, of oil-cake, of silos, of 
the field culture of potatoes, and of more accurate and 
more economical means of sowing seed; and make 
proposals for the improvement of stock. The most 
prosperous counties were Middlesex, Surrey, Hertford- 
shire, Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Berkshire, Oxford- 
shire and Northamptonshire; the poorest, Cheshire, 
Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, Northumberland, 
Durham and Cumberland. The development of trade 
and manufacture round the iron and coal fields and 
in the vicinity of water-power were soon to draw 
the rural population northwards, but in 1696 it was 
estimated that the rural population of England and 
Wales was four millions out of a total Jess than the 
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present population of London. It should be a warning 
to prophets of agricultural development that the man 
responsible for these figures estimated that by the year 
1900 the population of England and Wales might have 
risen to 7,350,000! 

The progress of agriculture between 1700 and 1800 
was such that Mr Prothero can find no other word for it 
than ‘astonishing.’ England came to be called the 
granary of Europe; ‘meat began to be eaten by the 
peasantry ; wheaten bread had become the breadstuff of 
half the population.’ There was sheep-rot, certainly, 
followed by the cattle-plague ; but these visitations were 
eclipsed by the agricultural advance of the second half of 
the century, which will ever be associated with the names 
of Tull, Townshend, Bakewell, Young, and Coke of 
Norfolk. The development of agriculture enabled 
England to feed itself when, in the manufacturing 
centres, there was a rapidly growing population which 
did nothing towards the cultivation of the land. 


‘Without the substitution of separate occupation for the 
ancient system of common cultivation, this agricultural pro- 
gress was impossible. But in carrying out the necessary 
changes, rural society was convulsed, and its general conditions 
revolutionised. The divorce of a peasantry from the soil, and 
the extinction of commoners, open field farmers, and even- 
tually of small freeholders, were the heavy price which the 
nation ultimately paid for the supply of bread and meat to 
its manufacturing population. ... The decision was made 
under an economic pressure which completely overrode the 
social considerations that should have controlled and modified 
the process of enclosure. . . . Some of the practical evils of 
open fields and their attendant pasture-commons might have 
been, with skill, time and patience, mitigated.’ 


Mr Prothero is careful to point out that ‘much worn- 
out arable land was enclosed because its produce was 
declining ; only the best and strongest land was able to 
endure the open field system without exhaustion.’ 
During the war, Enclosure Acts ‘ multiplied rapidly 
under the pressure of necessity and with the progress of 
agricultural skill.’ Many elaborate maps in illustration of 
enclosure have been published, but Mr Prothero sensibly 
suggests that a simple geological map would ‘supplythe 
key to many difficulties in the history of enclosure.’ 
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The author of ‘English Farming’ does justice to the 
heroic ‘ insulted, assaulted, Bridewelled’ Tull, and his 
principles of agriculture which survive his ingenious 
implements. But if great landowners had _ not 
devoted themselves to farming, if agriculture had not 
become the fashion, wisdom as to clean farming and 
economy in seeding might have lingered. It has often 
been told how Bolingbroke painted his farmhouse with 
hayforks and hayricks. The Norfolk four-course system 
was initiated by Lord Townshend, ‘ Turnip’ Townshend, 
who, Pope wrote, ‘ploughs, burns, manures and toils 
from sun to sun.’ Better stock followed roots, clover and 
artificial grasses. The illustrious Bakewell lives in Mr 
Prothero’s pages. In 1798 we come to the foundation of 
the Smithfield Club. The weight of beeves and sheep at 
Smithfield Market had risen within half a century 430 lbs. 
and 53 lb. respectively. Finally ‘the removal of the 
import duty deprived the fleeces of the half-starved 
sheep of the open-field farmer and commoner of all 
artificial advantages over the finer and cheaper wools 
of foreign countries. As yet, however, ‘only in such 
counties as Hertfordshire, Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk and 
Leicestershire was a fair standard of farming generally 
established.’ On the eve of the 19th century there rides 
across Mr Prothero’s pages the eager, cheery pioneer, 
whose great services, as witness the few lines below the 
name of Arthur Young in a national work of reference, 
are imperfectly understood, even at this day. It is not 
every reformer who has his Sovereign as a contributor 
to his journal, but George III was an occasional writer 
in Young’s ‘Annals.’ It is clear how war prices and the 
food demands of the growing industrial centres gave 
impetus to the campaign, which Young and others 
directed. New roots were added to turnips; all sorts of 
agricultural machinery began to be made; the agricul- 
tural chemistry of Davy inspired the Royal Agricultural 
Society to choose as its motto, ‘Practice with Science.’ 
While, in Young’s words, ‘the Goths and Vandals of open 
fields ’"—owners as well as tenants—‘ touched the civilisa- 
tion of enclosures, the labours of Coke of Norfolk 
excited the enthusiasm of ‘the most distinguished patrons 
and amateurs of Georgic employments.’ Asto the condi- 
tion of the open-field arable land and pasture commons 
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in the period immediately preceding Waterloo, Mr 
Prothero brings forward a mass of evidence. When all 
allowances are made and all exceptions are stated, the 
conclusion is reached that‘ the agricultural defects of the 
intermixture of land were overwhelming and _ in- 
eradicable. Yet the abuses which attended enclosure 
were many and grievous, and the ‘changes which pro- 
duced unexampled prosperity of landowners and large 
tenant farmers combined with other causes to plunge the 
rest of the rural population into almost unparalleled 
misery.’ 

‘Combined with other causes’ is a phrase typical of 
the spirit and method of this sane book. In its pages 
there are continually brought into view considerations of 
the kind which the amateur of generalisations and the 
writer with a case to establish habitually pass by. 
How deplorable is the result when a subject of such 
marvellous complexity as the history of rural England 
and its agriculture is in question it is unnecessary to say. 
In writing of ‘the hopelessness, the indifference and the 
| moral deterioration of the landless labourer,’ Mr Prothero 


has a paragraph which, though concerned with the state 
of things before the downfall of Napoleon, has still its 
application : 


‘Contemporary writers who comment on the increasing de- 
gradation of the labouring classes too often treat as its causes 
changes which were really its consequences. They note the 
increase of drunkenness, but forget that the occupation of the 
labourers’ idle moments was gone; they attack the mischievous 
practice of giving children tea, but forget that milk was no 
longer procurable ; they condemn the rising generation as in- 
capable for farm labour, but forget that the parents no longer 
occupied land on which their children could learn to work ; 
they deplore the helplessness of the modern wives of cottagers 
who had become dependent on the village-baker, but forget 
that they were now obliged to buy flour, and had lost their 
free fuel; they denounce their improvident marriages, but 
forget that the motive of thrift was removed.’ 


Between Waterloo to just before the accession of 
Queen Victoria—a woeful time of agricultural depression 
andrural labour subsidised by the Poor-Law—Mr Prothero 
goes over the ground covered by Mr and Mrs Hammond, 
and agrees that, though every class in the rural districts 
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suffered, ‘no class suffered more than the labourer,’ for 
the simple reason that ‘ the old barriers against pauperism 
had been swept away.’ In one parish sixty-four out of 
ninety-eight persons were in receipt of parish relief. As 
time went by, a more cheerful picture was presented. 
The first thirty-seven years of the new reign were such 
a period of agricultural prosperity and progress that Mr 
Prothero does not hesitate to say that, ‘so far as the 
standard of the highest farming is concerned, agriculture 
has made little advance since the fifties.’ Those who had 
been ‘ prone to expect that alterations in the Protective 
duties would turn the balance between the success and 
failure of their harvest,’ learned that ‘ if they wanted aid 
they must help themselves.’ They did so notably in stock 
improvement. But Parliament did many useful things 
also, and so did inventors. Roads were scientifically 
mended : a gardener devised the agricultural drainpipe ; 
the reaper came into use; manures and field - stuffs 
improved; trains began to run everywhere. Above all, 
‘capital and the soil became acquainted on an extensive 
scale.’ 

There is no need to dwell at length on the later 
period within living memory. Depression, as we know, 
followed prosperity, and again ‘the labourer suffered 
most.’ Farmers, however, had to face a new problem. 
‘In a treacherous climate on highly rented land, whose 
fertility required constant renewal, how were they to 
hold their own against produce, raised under more genial 
skies, on cheaply rented soils, whose virgin richness 
needed no fertilisers?’ The way in which many tenants 
were kept afloat by the assistance of well-to-do landlords 
is familiar. ‘But every landowner is not a Dives; the 
majority sit at the rich man’s gate.’ Parliament could 
not do much against foreign competition, for ‘food was 
the currency in which foreign nations paid for English 
manufactured goods, and its cheapness was an undoubted 
blessing to the wage-earning community. But it was 
not long before the bracing effect of foreign competition 
was seen. Mr Prothero notes that 


‘when once landlord and tenant realised that the prospect of 
a rise in the price of cereals was for years to come remote, 
and when, more slowly, they became convinced that Protec- 
tion of food produce can never be revived on a scale which 
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ean really help corn-growers, they set themselves to develop 
the land on more varied lines.’ 


In the result the author of ‘English Farming’ is able to 
say that 


‘farmers have changed for the better as captains of industry. 
To-day they are for the most part alert, receptive of new 
ideas, keenly sensible of their debt to science, eager to accept 
its latest suggestion.’ 


Whatever the future may have in store, landlords and 
tenants, in Mr Prothero’s opinion, are ‘ better equipped to 
profit by prosperity or to combat misfortune than they 
have been at any previous period of history.’ 

Importance must necessarily attach to Mr Prothero’s 
thoughts on the ‘present discontents. He admits in 
apparent contradiction, some may think, of the statement 
quoted in the previous paragraph, that 


‘thousands of acres of tillage and grass land are comparatively 
wasted, under farmed and under manned. Countries, whose 
climate is severer than our own and in which poorer soils are 
cultivated, produce far more from the land than ourselves. 
The gross receipts per cultivated acre in Great Britain have 
been calculated at only one-fifth of those of Belgium and 
two-thirds of those of Denmark.’ 


Elsewhere he says of the labourers that most of 
them 
‘are still poorly paid; many are precariously employed and 


poorly housed; among all poverty is chronic, and though 
destitution is certainly rare, the dread of it is seldom absent.’ 


What is his programme? For the farmers, he would 
utilise the funds accumulating in the hands of the 
Insurance Commissioners to enable agriculture to obtain 
from the State on easy terms the whole of the money 
needed to buy their farms when they are thrown on the 
market. For the labourers, he would have ‘the bottom 
rung of the ladder placed low enough.’ The State, he 
urges, must co-operate to do this, for ‘a reality, a 
purpose, a meaning must be given to rural life. He 
agrees that the belief of many well-meaning people in an 
extensive revival of domestic handicrafts is vain. He is 
for power being given to acquire a freehold cottage and 
garden; he asks for more allotments and freehold small 
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holdings—arable or grass according to the district—and 
even for commons for the use of the small owners of 
arable. One result of this provision of commons would 
be an addition to the now pitifully small milk supply of 
so many villages. He is for well-considered co-operative 
activity, and he would like to see more freedom conceded 
to parish councils. The key of the rural situation, in the 
opinion of Mr Prothero, as of others, is largely in the 
hands of the agricultural labourer. The book concludes 
with an appeal to landowners to give a ‘ practical lead.’ 
The author of that admirable and no longer anonymous 
‘ Pilgrimage of British Farming’ in the ‘Times,’ which, it 
is satisfactory to find, is being republished, expresses the 
opinion that nowadays landowners, however kindly and 
helpful to their tenants, are yet ‘deficient in leadership.’ 
Is there anyone to take the place of Coke of Norfolk? 
Where is there to be found a class of landowner pioneers, 
as in the second quarter of the 19th century? This is a 
curious state of things, for, as Mr Hall says, it is doubtful 
‘if there are any more profitable enterprises open at the 
present day than would be provided by a 2000-acre farm 
on good land with an adequate backing of capital.’ When 
we turn from capitalist farming to farming on about 150 
to 500 acres, all who know rural England will be in 
agreement with the late Director of Rothamsted when he 
testifies that it would be hard for the most enlightened 
and scientific farmer to show the agriculturists on these 
areas how to make more than an additional 5 to 10 per 
cent. This is not believed in the towns, but it is true; and 
it cannot be repeated too often, especially when the 
statement is made by such a high authority on agricul- 
tural science as the author of that most instructive series, 
‘ The Soil,’ ‘ The Feeding of Crops and Stock,’ and ‘ Ferti- 
lisers and Manures.’ Does not Mr Hall say in ‘ The Soil’ 
that science is not yet in a position ‘to reform the 
procedure of farming, or even to effect an immediate 
increase in the productivity of the land’? For the 
simple reason, of course, that ‘agriculture is the oldest 
and most widespread art; the application of scientific 
methods to it is very much an affair of the day before 
yesterday. Writing in the ‘Times’ he says, 

‘ America and the Colonies have nothing to teach us, and the 
lesson of the highly-farmed Continental countries, Holland, 
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Belgium and Denmark, is not the transplantation of this or 
that industry, but that intelligence will find openings for 
profit in various directions.’ 


The rural community does need a more enlightened 
attitude of mind towards education. That is the lesson 
which is pressed home by the author of ‘A Free Farmer 
in a Free State’ in the discriminating study of the agri- 
culture of Holland, which has sent the President of the 
Board of Agriculture himself to that country. The level 
of general education is not so high in rural England as 
it ought to be, and until it is raised we can get no great 
way with higher technical education. 

As for the labourer, educational effort must be 

\thwarted so long as in many parts of the kingdom his 
material lot is no better than it is. After a peregrination 
through agricultural England, Mr Hall has recorded 
that the labourer’s hours are 


‘very long, his holidays few or none, and he has no trade 
union to protect him from the occasional tyranny of his 
employer. Not that the farmer is a bad master as a rule, but 
sometimes, from inability to appreciate the changed conditions 
under which labour has to be managed, he plays the bully 
and mishandles his men to his own detriment.’ 


And then there is labourers’ housing. The President of 
the Surveyors’ Institution is for following the example 
of the Irish Act under which five and a quarter millions 
have been advanced to build cottages. Mr Hall thinks 
that grants to the local authorities would perpetuate a 
vicious system and a false standard of wages. But when 
the need is so urgent, may not a departure from strict 
economic correctitude be permissible, especially if an 
attempt be made at the same time in a well-considered 
way to raise wages? Farmers complain, no doubt, that 
many of their men are not worth their wages. This is 
‘very probably true,’ Mr Hall agrees, but he adds with 
point, ‘ they will have to be more highly paid still before 
they will earn their money.’ Mr Strutt owns that 


‘it is impossible to feel that the wages that are now paid to 
agricultural labourers in the south are what one would like 
to see, and possibly they could be raised without any serious 
loss to the employer.’ 

Vol. 218.—No. 435. 2M 
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He recognises the fact, which is patent to every observer, 
that in the north, where labour is much dearer than in 
the south, it is on the whole a great deal more efficient. 
But how shall the demand for labour be created which 
shall furnish a sound foundation for a rise in wages? 
Mr Strutt, who has a long practical experience of the 
working of the land, is in no doubt that ‘a large propor- 
tion of the second class grass lands of the south and east 
of England and perhaps some of the east midlands could 
be reconverted into arable with considerable profit.’ In 
his own case, no crop, except potatoes, pays better than 
wheat. Mr Strutt is evidently disposed to think, with 
Mr Christopher Turnor, that we could produce at a profit 
half the wheat we consume instead of only a third as at 
present. He adds: 
‘Although the return from capital invested in agriculture 
is probably lower than that obtainable in any other business 
undertaking, and the industry and ability of the farmer is 
always liable to be frustrated by the weather, the time has 
now arrived when those interested in agriculture should cease 
saying that it is hopelessly unprofitable and that it is an 
industry in which a success is almost impossible without the 
greatest parsimony in all expenditure.’ 


Mr Strutt is not only an ardent co-operator without 
illusions, but the author of a successful system of 
co-partnership with his labourers which is now in its 
third year. He is all for small holdings where they have 
a prospect of success, but he thinks we ought to do some- 
thing on the Belgian system, under which practical 
instruction is given to the men on the holdings. The 
fact, which has impressed other observers, that in 
England and Wales in the last decade 10,000 more acres 
have been put under fruit, is an indication of the way in 
which a demand for labour can be increased. And Mr 
Strutt, as a practical man, is sympathetic towards 
proposals toestablish a sugar beet industry, which would 
not only involve the employment of more labour, but 
provide a good alternative cleaning crop at a fair profit 
and be of national advantage. As the author of ‘Sugar 
Beet : Some Facts and Some Illusions’ reminds us, more 
sugar is consumed per head in Great Britain than in any 
other country, and four-fifths of it is beet sugar. The 
propaganda for the new industry has suffered so much 
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from the mis-statements of the mercenary and the 
pottering of the politician that a painstaking attempt to 
set out impartially all that can be said for and against 
the industry is welcome. 

We end as we began. The books before us bear 
witness to a widespread interest in the question of the 
land, and to a desire on many sides to consider the 
question apart from party ties. In the whole of these 
publications it is not easy to find a party allusion. 
Exposition of the rural problem is not, indeed, work for 
party politicians at all. The questions which call for 
solution in rural England need the attention of the 
clearest heads in the country districts; and the clearest 
heads are not all on one side in politics. If people who 
live in the country and know the country stand together, 
they can prevail against politicians who have their eyes 
chiefly upon votes. We rejoice in the success that has 
attended the Farmers’ Union, and trust that it will 
continue to take a strictly non-party line. So many 
rural questions are questions of fact, not of opinion. 

As recent land sales have shown, instructed students 
of rural conditions are under no illusions as to the advan- 
tages of unlimited landowning. It must puzzle some 
excited Radicals to find a peer’s son remarking, as Mr 
Strutt does, that, ‘apart from districts where there are 
moors and forests, it is difficult to see, from the land- 
owner’s point of view, what object there is in owning 
more than 5000 acres.’ With regard to education, Lord 
Haldane stated in January, on the authority of the Prime 
Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
Minister of Education, that it was ‘ the next and the most 
urgent of the great social problems we have to take up.’ 
If Mr Lloyd George hopes to do much for rural progress 
without going to the foundations of agricultural educa- 
tion, which are to be found in the schools of the villages 
and small towns, he is certain to be disappointed. As 
the last report of the Board of Agriculture shows, our 
system of agricultural education has made a great 
advance during the last few years, but it would have 
been a still more valuable national asset had it not been 
so largely constructed from the top downwards instead 
of from the bottom up. 

As to wages, everybody agrees that wages should be 

2M 2 
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higher in many districts, especially in view of the rise in 
prices which has made the labourer’s earnings go a much 
shorter way at the village shop, where at all times he 
is at a disadvantage through buying inferior goods in 
small quantities. If Mr Rowntree is anything like right 
in his well-known computations, an average labouring 
family needs for full physical efficiency somewhere about 
18s. 6d. weekly, excluding rent. As from the Midlands 
to the Channel, the Severn and the North Sea, the 
average total weekly earnings of the agricultural labourer 
are below that sum, we have to assume, on the supposition 
that Mr Rowntree’s calculations are accurate, that some- 
thing less than full physical efficiency exists, or that 
there is a larger income than appears because the man’s 
earnings are added to by his wife and perhaps his children. 
If this is so, less is being paid for the labourer’s services | 
than ought to be paid. But the movement for higher 
wages will not be helped by under-estimating the total 
effective income of the labourer, as is too often done by 
town writers. It is not for nothing that the medical officer 
of health of one county has lately deplored the gradual 
cessation of payments to labourers in kind. The figures 
of the Government return, ranging from 18s. 4d. in the 
north and west midlands to 17s. 6d. in the south, include, 
however, payments in kind as well as money. Still, the 
labourer has gained something in a pecuniary sense from 
free education, old-age pensions, and national insurance. 
As to his food, it may be plain, but no instructed person 
doubts that the bread and bacon or cheese and an onion, 
munched slowly in the open air, constitute, from a 
nutritive point of view, as serviceable a diet as the more 
elaborate and more expensive fare which urban mechanics 
take with them to their work or sit down to eat in a 
steamy meat-and-pudding refreshment-house. 

It is easy to propose the establishment of a minimum 
wage; the difficult thing is to contrive that such an 
expedient shall be to the real advantage of agricultural 
workers as a class. The operations of farming furnish 
work for men of different ages and abilities. It is 
possible that 20 per cent. of the men at present earning 
less than 1/. a week—the old men and the less able 
men—might be put out of regular work were a legal 
minimum wage established. If this were to happen, 
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we should have to expect such another social calamity 
in the rural districts as is recorded in ‘The Village 
Labourer’ and ‘English Farming ’—a large increase in 
the number of casual labourers. There can be no doubt, 
however, that, because of the present low-wage system, 
many farmers have got into the way of looking only for 
a certain amount of work from their men, and that, in 
the interests of the men and of farming efficiency, it is 
most desirable that a more businesslike system should be 
introduced. Farm labour should be better organised, 
and so earn more for both men and masters. A determined 
attempt should be made to raise wages as high as possible 
if only in order to compete with the wages and other 
attractions offered by the towns; not to speak of the 
| glowing baits of the voluble emigration agent. But an 
economically sound and permanent rise in wages is not 
to be secured by legislation alone, and we do not find it 
easy to believe that the Government, when it comes face 
to face with practical considerations, at present unknown 
to its urban supporters, who manifest a desire to solve 
rural problems outright by Acts of Parliament, will 
commit itself to any particularly wild course of action. 
The way in which it was compelled to pick up informa- 
tion as it went along in the case of the Insurance Act is 
too recent a lesson. 

Thus, in discussing the question of a minimum wage 
for farm hands, we are brought back to the question of 
rural education ; for small good will result from a rise 
in wages if instruction is not given as to how to spend it 
to the best advantage. In the same connexion it is also 
impossible altogether to overlook the fact that the 
question of trades unionism for agricultural labourers 
may present itself before long. Mr Arch’s organisation, 
though it failed to take root, owing to the difficulty of 
assembling and collecting the dues from widely scattered 
workers unaccustomed to correspondence and corporate 
action, did do something, as a few labourers remember, 
to raise wages. Now that every labourer has his bicycle 
and the local train services have improved; now that 
labourers are better educated, read a paper, and are more 
familiar with the idea of combination, there is always the 
possibility that, if capable and trustworthy leaders are 
forthcoming, agricultural trade-unionism may revive. 
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The first thoughts of farmers will lead them to be strongly 
opposed to such a development ; though, as their men may 
remind them, they have a Farmers’ Union. The business 
of a farm, which depends so much on the weather and 
involves the care of live stock, might receive, it will be 
contended, a fatal stroke from a sudden stoppage of 
work. On the other hand, it will be argued, no doubt, 
that stoppages of work are not a normal but an abnormal 
feature of trade unionism ; that there are advantages as 
well as disadvantages in dealing with organised labour ; 
and that, for good or evil, the conditions of rural life and 
industry have changed, and, willy-nilly, employers must 
recognise the fact. In any case, it should be realised that 
stolid antagonism to trade unionism will not suffice to 
prevent its development, if it should present itself to 
the modern agricultural labourer asa ready and sufficient 
means of remedying the undoubted grievance, in respect 
of wages and housing, from which he admittedly suffers 
in many districts. The only way effectively to combat 
the movement, which, it is as well to recognise, is already 
making some progress in the eastern counties, is to be 
beforehand with the reforms which intelligent labourers 
may legitimately demand. The men are not voiceless, 
as they used to be, and there is now a very much 
larger urban population and a widely circulated popular 
press to hear and magnify their complaint. The towns 
have grown accustomed to unionism in every urban 
trade ; and if the labourers should be compelled to organise 
before those of their number who are poorly paid and ill 
housed can secure the wages and the dwellings to which 
skilled and hard-working men are entitled, they may 
certainly reckon on a considerable measure of popular 
sympathy. As Mr Disraeli bluntly told the Bucks 
Agricultural Association, ‘an agricultural labourer has 
as much right to combine for the bettering of his 
condition as a manufacturing labourer or a worker. in 
metal.’ * 





* «Echoes of Old County Life,’ by J. K. Fowler, 1892, p. 75, 
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Art. 11.—MADAME DU DEFFAND AND HORACE 
WALPOLE. 


Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand & Horace Walpole 
(1766-1780). Premiére Edition Compléte, Augmentée 
d’environ 500 Lettres Inédites publi¢es d’aprés les 
Originaux, avec une Introduction, des Notes, et une 
Table des Noms par Mrs Paget Toynbee. Trois Tomes. 
Londres: Methuen, 1912. 


‘L’AMovuR est comme la dévotion; il vient tard. On 
n'est guére amoureuse ni dévote 4 vingt ans.’ When 
he wrote those words Anatole France embodied a truth 
which is never frankly faced by analysts of the human 
heart, though it is one that is ever confronting the 
moralist and the director of souls. But even in France, 
where every way of love is regarded with such indulgent 
understanding and such charity, the strange, ardent, 
frustrate passion of Madame du Deffand for Horace 
Walpole has excited, for over a hundred years, uneasy 
surprise and curious speculation. And now the history of, 
perhaps, the most singular amitié amoureuse of which our 
world will ever have the secret, is revealed in three 
large volumes, containing eight hundred and thirty-eight 
letters, six of which only are imperfect. It is, alas, but 
a one-sided correspondence. Thanks to Walpole’s nervous 
dread of ridicule, a large number of his letters to his 
‘dear old woman’ were burnt by her at his request: 
others, returned to him in her lifetime, were, after her 
death, finally destroyed by Miss Berry, to whom he left 
the full responsibility of dealing with all his papers and 
correspondence. 

The publication, in 1809, of a selection of Madame du 
Deffand’s correspondence with d’Alembert, Voltaire, 
Montesquieu, Hénault, and the delight with which it 
was received, was probably the inspiring cause of Miss 
Berry’s edition. Be that as it may, she published in 1810 
four small volumes of ‘Letters of the Marquise du 
Deffand to the Honble. Horace Walpole.’ She thought it 
her duty to edit severely the three hundred and forty- 
eight letters chosen from the great mass of material then 
at her disposal, but, even so, the fragmentary corre- 
spondence made a prodigious sensation, especially in 
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France. In the Paris of that date there were still many 
men and women of the ‘beau monde,’ survivors of the 
guillotine, who remembered Madame du Deffand. To 
some she must have seemed the typical and traditional 
great lady, not only of the magnificent old régime, but of 
their own radiant, shadowless youth; while to others, 
more intelligently reminiscent, she was still more noted 
as having been the lifelong friend and correspondent of 
Voltaire. 

In 1859 the Marquis de Saint-Aulaire published a 
further selection of Madame du Deffand’s letters to her 
contemporaries. Miss Berry gave him five new letters 
addressed to Walpole; and he understood, or thought he 
understood, from her that the rest of the correspon- 
dence had been destroyed. This was certainly true of 
Walpole’s share of it; but that of Madame du Deffand 
survived to be sold to Mr Dyce Sombre, in 1842, as part of 
an important lot of manuscripts and autograph letters, 
for the modest sum of 157/. The purchaser’s widow left 
the papers to her nephew, Mr W. R. Parker Jervis, of 
Meaford, Staffs, to whose intelligent generosity the 
present and future readers of these volumes owe their 
good fortune. It may be added that that good fortune 
would have been much lessened, had it not been for the 
enthusiasm and fine scholarship of the late Mrs Paget 
Toynbee, to whom indeed their actual discovery at 
Meaford, when she was examining the Walpole papers, 
was due. She wrote the admirable introduction; and 
no page of the three volumes is left without some illumi- 
native note. Indeed, it may confidently be said that no 
work containing so much fresh material for the under- 
standing of social and political French history has been 
published since the ‘Memoirs’ of Saint-Simon. 

But it is not their historical value, great as that may be, 
which makes these letters of Madame du Deffand of such 
poignant interest. What we seek and find in them is a 
light thrown on the deeper recesses of a woman’s heart, 
already far too old and withered, according to all con- 
ventional theory, for love to find a place within its 
ossified fibres. Before, however, we attempt to probe 
into what must remain—even when every possible 
solution has been examined and considered—an insoluble 
mystery, let us consider what manner of human being 
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was this Frenchwoman, whose prose Sainte-Beuve ranked 
beside that of. Voltaire, and whose genius as a letter-writer 
he regarded as equal to that of Madame de Sévigné. 

Marie de Vichy-Chamrond was born in her father’s 
| Burgundian chateau on September 25, 1697. Her parents 
both belonged to that high little world of which she was 
in youth, and remained in old age, a typical example, and 
which, though lack of means compelled it to spend part 
of each year in the country, yet remained in constant 
touch with Versailles, the Louvre, and the Palais Royal. 
If poorly dowered, she was none the less the grand- 
daughter of a Duchesse de Choiseul and a niece of that 
austere, fine-natured Duchesse de Luynes, who was to 
become the intimate friend and confidant of Marie 
Leczinska. 

She must have been early brought to Paris, for it was 
in the Convent of the Magdalen, in the Rue de Charonne, 
that she spent her childhood and youth. Asan old woman 
she was prone to lament that she had been badly educated, 
and in one of her letters to Walpole she draws a charming 
picture of the kind of education she might have received, 
had she, from the age of four onwards, possessed the 
good fortune to have him for guide and mentor. But 
a greater than Horace Walpole had something to say to 
her training. She was fifteen when her sceptical and 
enquiring mind surprised and alarmed the nuns in whose 
charge she was. Her attitude to the still unquestioned 
truths of religion was considered of sufficient importance 
to be reported to her relations; and the Duchesse de 
Luynes persuaded Massillon, then at the height of his 
fame, to come and reason with her. There remain 
various accounts of the great Churchman’s interview 
with the youthful sceptic; but the discussion must have 
made an agreeable impression on his mind, for, when 
anxiously questioned by the Abbess, his only criticism 
seems to have been, ‘ Mais elle est si jolie!’ and in answer 
to an enquiry as to what works of devotion should be 
given to the precocious girl, he replied, after hesitating a 
moment: ‘ Donnez-lui un catéchisme de cinq sols.’ 

We know nothing of the formative years which 
elapsed between eighteen and twenty-two, but it is clear 
that some difficulty was found in marrying Mademoiselle 
de Vichy-Chamrond. Her dowry was small, and she had 
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already proved herself inconveniently high-spirited and 
original in mind. Then a parti came forward in the 
person of the Marquis du Deffand. Even according to 
modern notions the marriage promised well. The 
Marquis was a gallant soldier, as well as a fine gentleman, 
and only twelve years older than his bride. He was 
probably in love with her—if one may judge, as one so 
often can when considering a woman’s life, by after events 
—for, owing to the fact that the du Deffands and the de 
Vichys were related, he had had more opportunities of 
meeting her than generally fall, even now, to the lot of 
young French people of their rank. The marriage took 
place on August 2, 1718, and from the first the Marquis’s 
efforts to please his bride were vain. Fortunately for 
them both, he was often away with his regiment, but 
during one of his brief sojourns in Paris she exactly hit 
off the situation with a stroke of her already malicious 
wit : ‘Il est,’ she wrote, ‘aux petits soins pour me déplaire.’ 

Meanwhile the Marquise had made her début at an 
opera ball when the Regent was present; and both by 
him and by the sceptical and now blasé world of which 
he was at once the natural and the official leader, she was 
received with acclamation. In addition to being clever 
and witty, she was evidently able to pass for beautiful ; 
her diminutive stature and extreme grace of gesture 
must have been in pleasing and piquant contrast to the 
type of stately and opulent beauty which the late King 
had made the fashion. As to her features, we know,by 
the one portrait in existence of her that they were small 
and delicate. When she became blind, Voltaire wrote 
to her: ‘Vous avez perdu deux yeux que j’ai vus bien 
beaux il y a trente ans,’ while to another correspondent 
he speaks of them no less regretfully: ‘Ils étaient autre- 
fois bien brillants et bien beaux. Pourquois faut-il qu’on 
soit puni par ou l’on a péché?’ 

And now we come to a delicate point. It is the 
fashion, when writing of Madame du Deffand, to slur 
over the four years of her life which elapsed between 
her marriage and the death of Philippe d’Orléans—also 
to accept without question the statement that she was, 
for a short time, the Regent's mistress. The only proof 
of this is a passing word in two of Horace Walpole’s 
letters, written, be it noted, before he himself had more 
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than a very slight acquaintance with her. That she 
had lovers cannot be questioned. To have lacked them 
would have made her singular indeed in the circle, of 
which she seems quickly to have become so popular a 
member. It is; perhaps, more to her discredit that she 
soon came to be on terms of intimate$friendship with 
Madame de Parabére, Madame de Prie;jand Madame 
d’Averne, all three women of worthless and venal 
character, even apart from the fact of their being the 
reigning queens of the Regent’s and the Duc de Bourbon’s 
seraglios. But the world of which Madame du Deffand 
had immediately become a naturalised citizen was not all 
corrupt. No historian has yet been to the pains of white- 
washing Philippe d’Orléans, and yet no impartial mind 
can consider the political history of his time and country 
without realising that he must have been a great deal 
less black than he has been painted. He never thought 
of pleasure till each day’s work was done, and it was 
work, not pleasure, which killed him. How Madame du 
Deffand, grown wise with the wisdom of age, regarded 
the sins and follies of her youth, can be gauged from the 
following passage in one of her letters : 


‘La jeunesse ordinairement n’est pas corrompue. Ses fautes 
sont moins criminelles parcequ’elles ne sont pas réfléchies ni 
de propos délibéré. Les agréments de la figure lui tiennent 
lieu de bons sens et d’esprit, mais toutes les liaisons qu’on 
peut former avec la jeunesse ne tiennent qu’aux sens, et c’est 
peut-étre tout ce qu’il y a de réel pour bien des gens. «. « Je 
plains ces gens-la, ce n’est pas leur faute. Nous sommes tels 
que la nature nous a faits. On peut peut-étre, et c’est un 
peut-étre, régler sa conduite, mais non pas changer ses senti- 
ments ni son caractére.’ 

Unfortunately nature had made the Marquis du 
Deffand, honest gentleman and unsophisticated soldier 
that he was, quite unfitted to deal with his wife. He had 
married a country girl, niece to the austere Duchess de 
Luynes; he found her, a few months after he had given 
her his name, transformed into a cherished member of 
the Palais Royal coterie. Their final quarrel seems 
to have been provoked by his learning suddenly that she 
was on the eve of accepting a pension of 6000 livres from 
the Regent. He forbade her to do so; she flatly dis- 
obeyed him. The pension was granted on September 4, 
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1722, and the Regent died on December 2 of the same 
year; but during those few weeks the Marquis and the 
Marquise du Deffand had separated. 

It is hardly possible to exaggerate the swift change of 
fortune which that dramatically sudden death brought, 
not only over Marie du Deffand herself, but also over the 
life of the Court and the future of France. The event 
was indeed a stroke of that ironic fate which dooms so 
many princes by the mere physical fact of their dissolu- 
tion to the undoing of all that they have worked and 
striven for in life. There can be no doubt that it was 
the real cause of Madame du Deffand’s brief reconciliation 
with her husband, though two or three years went by 
before that happened. Her motives were noble, kind, and, 
in a woman of her type and day, singularly unselfish. 
She seems to have made the first advances, partly owing 
to the fact that she had received a considerable legacy 
from her grandmother and knew the Marquis to be poor, 
but also partly because she thought he had a right to an 
heir. That we know the particulars of this curious 
episode is due to Mademoiselle Aissé, who, gentle, and 
always wishful to be virtuous, was a type of woman very 
different from any that Madame du Deffand had yet 
called friend : 


‘Comme cette bonne dame met partout de l’esprit’ (she 
wrote), ‘ou, pour mieux dire, de l’imagination, au lieu de 
raison et de stabilité elle emballa la chose de maniére que le 
mari,’ amoureux, vint s’établir chez elle... Ce fut la plus 
belle amitié du monde pendant six semaines: au bout de ce 
temps-la, elle s’est ennuyée de cette vie et a repris pour son 
mari une aversion outrée. Sans lui faire de brusquerie, elle 
avait un air si désespéré, si triste, qu'il a pris le parti de 
retourner chez son pére.’ 


The ill-mated couple did not meet again for twenty- 
five years, that is till the June of 1750, when, in answer 
to his urgent request, the Marquise visited her husband 
on what was to be his deathbed. 

After her final separation from the Marquis, Madame 
du Deffand lived for a while with her brother, the 
abbé, who held the agreeable post of treasurer to the 
Sainte Chapelle. It was while living there that she 
began to receive a small, carefully chosen circle of men 
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and women belonging to the best intellectual as well as 
to the highest social world. Among them the Président 
Hénault at once took the chief place in her intimacy. 
Very soon there was formed between the two one of 
those friendships of which—not in France only, nor, as it 
is the fashion to assume, in a time remote from ours— 
‘la durée fait excuser lirrégularité. Whatever may 
have been the private sentiments of her aunt, and of the 
sincerely virtuous among her friends—for all through 
her long life she was attracted to and attracted the 
virtuous—all those about her seem to have approved of 
her choice of the President as ami dhabitude. Twelve 
years older than the woman with whom he was to 
form so close and, in some ways, so coldly sensible a 
tie, Hénault was the author of tragedies, plays and 
satires which had a certain vogue. But it was his 
robust good sense and keen intelligence which had made 
him trés goaité in the world of the Regency, as also the fact 
that he had had the good fortune to be the lover of the 
Maréchale d’Estrées, as well as the adoring, platonic 
friend of the delightful Duchesse de Sully, daughter of 
Madame Guyon. With the exception of the letters to 
| Horace Walpole, by far the most interesting corre- 
spondence of Madame du Deffand we now have is that 
exchanged between herself and Hénault. But the letters, 
always clever, sometimes coarse, which he wrote to her 
prove how little he was the man to arouse in any woman 
a delicate and ardent passion. He was, however, very 
fond of her in his own arid way, and probably nothing 
better sums up their relations than the conclusion of one 
of his letters: ‘Je commence a m’ennuyer beaucoup, et 
vous m’étes un mal nécessaire’; while her feeling for him 
is more wittily expressed in her famous remark to 
Formont, made in connexion with one of the odd changes 
which were always taking place in her spiritual life: 
‘Je me suis mise tout a fait dans Ja réforme . . . je vais 
a la grande messe de ma paroisse: pour ce qui est du 
rouge et du Président je ne leur ferai pas lhonneur de 
leur quitter.’ 

But even with the Président she was always yearning 
for more love than he was willing, or able, to give: 
‘Je suis regrettée et souhaitée par vous selon les dispositions 
ot la beauté du temps met votre 4me; moi je vous désire 
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partout et je ne sache aucune circonstance qui pit me rendre 
votre présence moins agréable. C’est que je n’ai ni tempéra- 
ment ni roman.’ 


And Hénault replied with justifiable annoyance : 


‘Yous n’avez ni tempérament ni roman? Je vous en plains 
beaucoup, et vous savez comme une autre le prix de cette 
perte; car je crois vous en avoir entendu parler.’ 


But though he rebuked her in so lofty a fashion for 
her lack of sentiment, one may suspect that Grimm 
probably described him very truly when he wrote: 
‘Pauvre Président, il a pu étre amant aimable, mais 
amant passionné....on ne saurait lui faire cette 
injustice!’ But, if inadequate as a lover, he was an 
excellent friend, and it was to the Président that 
Madame du Deffand owed her introduction to the 
Duchesse du Maine and her court at Sceaux. There 
the Marquise grew to be on terms of intimate friendship 
with several men who were to influence her very greatly 
in after life—notably Fontenelle and Voltaire—and there 
she was ever a welcome guest during the twenty years 
that elapsed between her separation from her husband 
and the beginning of her widowhood. 

As Madame du Deffand grew older, she became, as 
most wise women do, far more mindful of the conventions. 
On the death of her husband she applied for a suite of 
rooms in the Convent of St Joseph, Rue Saint Dominique. 
This Convent was already famous for.its boarders and | 
inmates. Among them had been the Pretender, who had 
sojourned for three years as the guest first of one and 
then of another of the charming women who lived there. 

Madame du Deffand had the good fortune to find 
vacant the rooms which had been occupied by Madame 
de Montespan, who had founded the Convent in the dark 
days of her waning glory when she was already jealous 
of Madame de Maintenon. The appartement was the 
finest in the Convent and included a large salon. 
Hénault worked hard to obtain from the Queen, to 
whose Household he belonged, a pension of the same 
amount as had formerly been given by the Regent to his 
friend. He was successful, and this enabled Madame du 
Deffand to hire a good cook and to take her place among 
the hostesses able to offer an excellent ‘supper twice a 
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week to those of their friends who honoured them with 
their pleasant company. She knew the importance men 
attach to food: ‘c’est un des quatre fins de l‘homme; 
jai oublié les trois autres.’ 

Then began what were almost certainly the three 
happiest and calmest years of Madame du Deffand’s life. 
Though already past middle age, she enjoyed the good 
health so often granted to the small and apparently 
fragile. She was in full possession of all the senses it 
was in her power to enjoy; she had a circle of devoted 
and admiring friends of both sexes, and a European 
reputation for charm and wit. Always accustomed to 
stately and beautiful surroundings, she so arranged her 
salon that its very colouring struck the stranger who 
entered it as worthy of special note and record. The 
taste of the day was still fine and simple, but already 
the Far East was beginning to influence the artificers 
and designers of household furniture. Accordingly 
Madame du Deffand’s roomy Louis XIV armchairs and 
low wide settees were upholstered in bright yellow 
moiré; and, as is still the fashion in even small French 
drawing-rooms frequented by those belonging to la 
bonne compagnie, there was a great air of space, almost 
of bareness, in the celebrated salon at St Joseph’s. As 
to the famous tonneau to which Madame du Deffand and 
her friends often refer, it in no sense resembled a tub, 
but was one of those charming hooded chairs now only 
seen in some provincial chéteaux where everything has 
been preserved with loving care. 

Among the company who thronged the salon on 
two evenings of each week, the Président still held the 
first place. But the oldest of Madame du Deffand’s 
friends was Pont de Veyle, who had admired her, and 
had continued to enjoy her company, so far as was possi- 
ble, since the day of her marriage. Another privileged 
visitor was the Chevalier d’Aydie, who had once been 
the fortunate and envied lover of tender, lovely, over- 
scrupulous Mademoiselle Aissé. Montesquieu was also a 
faithful habitué, and from him we derive the clearest 
notion of how Madame du Deffand impressed those to 
whom she was dear. ‘J’aime cette femme de tout mon 

coeur; elle me plait, elle me divertit, il n’est pas possible 
de s’ennuyer un moment avec elle. He was the best 
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letter-writer of all her letter-writing friends, if only 
because he had to live up to his reputation as the author 
of ‘ Les Lettres Persanes.’ It was when writing to Mon- 
tesquieu, in the September of 1752, that the poor woman 
first alluded to the terrible misfortune which she now 
‘knew was creeping on her: ‘Cette grande ombre de la 
cécité qui s’avance. We read with feelings of intense 
sympathy and pity the agonised efforts she made to 
keep blindness at bay. From the doctors of her day 
she went to the charlatans in whom all her world 
believed so much more, and with perhaps better reason, 
for it was one of the latter who ordered her to give up 
trying to read and advised her to go and rest in country 
air. In her despair and anguish she took what we now 
know to have been the unfortunate resolve of going 
back to Burgundy, to Chamrond, her birthplace, and at 
that time the property of her brother. 

Few true stories of love, friendship and treachery 
have been more debated than that of the relations of 
Madame du Deffand and Julie de l’Espinasse. This is 
not the place to re-open the debate. But Madame du 
Deffand’s friends—and our friends are a more impartial 
jury in such matters than most of us would like to admit 
—with the one exception of d’Alembert, evidently gave 
her gain de cause. That Julie herself was ashamed and 
sorry for what she had done was proved by the efforts 
she made to effect even a formal reconciliation with the 
woman she had fatally wounded in what had become 
perhaps her dearest affection, that which she bore to 
d'Alembert. 

Courage, the most splendid of those virtues which 
may claim both a pagan and a Christian origin, was 
Madame du Deffand’s great asset in life. She accepted 
the most terrible physical affliction which can befall a 
sentient human being with silent, proud submission. 
When Julie, who she thought had loved her as a younger 
so often loves an older woman, proved false, and, what 
was infinitely worse, made of d’Alembert a traitor to a 
long and faithful friendship, she said hardly a word to 
those about her. She did not even close up the ranks as 
the old are so apt todo. Instead, she interested herself 
in the younger people, connected by ties of blood or 
marriage with her contemporaries; and she welcomed 
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those distinguished foreigners who then, far more than 
now, played so great a part in the social life of Paris. It 
was George Selwyn who introduced Horace Walpole to 
Madame du Deffand, and their friendship began on his 
part with more than a little aversion. Unfortunately we 
have no account of how something like violent prejudice 
was transformed into warm liking and respect; but the 
change took place within a few weeks of their first 
meeting, and at once affected Walpole’s friendship with 
another saloniére, to wit, Madame Geoffrin, Julie de 
l’Espinasse’s helpful patroness. 

There is one beautiful human quality of which those 
who live in any sense for the intellectual pleasure afforded 
by the society of their fellow beings are often apt to 
divest themselves. That quality is gratitude. When 
Walpole first came to Paris, no one was so kind or so 
useful to him as Madame Geoffrin. But when he at last 
obtained an introduction to the blind mistress of the 
more exclusive, and to him infinitely more interesting, 
salon of the Rue St Dominique, he threw aside, with 
what one can only call an impatient kick, the stout 
ladder afforded him by his acquaintance with the lady 
whom Madame du Deffand so disdainfully called ‘la mere 
des philosophes,’ and, what was even uglier, he went out 
of his way to warn those of his friends who were going 
to Paris against making her acquaintance. 

At first Walpole had been prejudiced against Madame 
du Deffand by Madame Geoffrin, as his first sneering, 
uncomplimentary allusions to her make clear. But very 
soon ‘the old blind débauchée’s’ charm, her wit, and, we 
may suppose, her delightful ease of manner and high 
breeding conquered him completely. In a long letter to 
Gray we see his change of tone and feeling: 


‘Madame du Deffand is now very old and stone-blind, but 
retains all her vivacity, with memory, judgment, passions 
and agreeableness. She goes to operas, plays, suppers and 
Versailles; gives suppers twice a week; has everything new 
read to her; makes new songs and epigrams, ay admirably, 
and remembers every one that has been made these four-score 
years. She corresponds with Voltaire, dictates charming 
letters to him, contradicts him, is no bigot to him or to any- 
body, and laughs both at the clergy and the philosophers.’ 


And, indeed, one can well imagine how the satirical 
Vol. 218.— No, 435 2N 
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old lady laughed her new friend out of his admiration 
for, and interest in, those who were so happily—if cruelly 
—nicknamed by an English critic ‘the moral mechanics, 
and who now formed so devoted a phalanx round Julie 
de l’Espinasse. 

It was very natural that Horace Walpole should much 
enjoy or ‘taste’—to use a contemporary expression—the 
company which gathered together at St. Joseph’s. For 
one thing, he found there what he had not found at 
Madame Geoffrin’s—a constant succession of charming 
and perfectly bred women. Madame du Deffand, as we 
have seen, always enjoyed the warm affection and 
admiring devotion of members of her own sex. The 
delightful Duchesse de Choiseul—nicknamed by her for an 
obvious reason ‘ Grand-maman ’—was in daily attendance 
on her blind friend, and to her Walpole soon became 
truly attached: ‘Cheerful, modest, full of affection, 
with the happiest propriety of expression and greatest 
quickness of reason and judgment; you would take her 
for the queen of an allegory; one dreads its finishing as 
much as a lover—if she would admit one—would wish 
it would finish.’ And the Duchesse was only one of the 
pleasing elements of a society which was easy, polite 
and entertaining, full of that intangible quality of 
charm only found in a circle where no one ever departs 
from the standard of good company. 

Although there is no reason to suppose that such a 
fact would have added anything to Walpole’s own plea- 
sure in his new friend’s atmosphere, the element of love 
was not lacking in the famous salon. It had been secret, 
passionate, woeful in the days when Julie had shared the 
blind woman’s sceptre ; it became light, gay, and on the 
part of certain of Madame du Deffand’s younger friends 
unashamed. The Duke of Richmond fell headlong in love 
with Madame de Cambis. We are able to follow the 
course of the affair in this very correspondence, but 
when writing of the matter Madame du Deffand never 
allows herself to depart from ‘le ton de la bonne 
compagnie,’ though she is evidently amused at Walpole’s 
uneasy surprise and annoyance that the Duke should be 
so foolish. It was at Madame du Deffand’s, too, that, 
after an evening spent in galantes escarmouches, Lady 
Sarah Bunbury slipped a note into the Duc de Lauzun’s 
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hand, containing only the words, ‘I love you,’ which, 
as he was ignorant of English, would not have carried 
them much further on the road of their tragi-comedy, had 
not Lauzun already possessed an intimate acquaintance 
with the language of the Pays du Tendre. 

More attractive to the English visitor were the com- 
ings and goings, the doings and sayings, of his new friend’s 
other guests. If the general conversation flagged, the 
blind hostess, or the still faithful Hénault, would suggest 
that someone present should read aloud one of the amus- 
ing, malicious, witty letters she was always receiving. 
Sometimes in place of a letter there was declaimed one of 
those pamphlets, or, as they were well named, ‘libels,’ of 
which the destruction had been ordered by the King, and 
which, for that very reason, enjoyed a larger circulation 
} than they would otherwise have had. One of these was 
‘L’Esprit des Lois,’ of which Madame du Deffand observed : 
‘Ce n’est pas lesprit des lois, mais l’esprit sur les lois.’ 
Violent discussion of any kind was rigorously excluded ; 
still there was plenty of that mordant and shrewd, if 
not always kindly, wit, which is still the distinguishing 
characteristic of French conversation. But, even if not 
always good-natured in their stories concerning those 
‘absents’ who, as we know, ‘ont toujours tort,’ how 
delightfully kind they were to one another, and to their 
blind friend—how truly possessed of that lovely quality, 
‘la politesse du coeur’! One wonders if Walpole was 
present when the Maréchale de Luxembourg presented the 
Marquise with ‘the thin gold box’ destined to be the only 
legacy he consented to accept from her. On the lid of the 
box—a very delicate attention to one who could only feel, 
not see—was the portrait in wax bas-relief of naughty 
tiresome little Tou-tou, who lives among the other dogs 
of history, if only because he inspired the witty epigram 
which accompanied his waxen image and the six volumes 
of Voltaire’s then newly published works : 


‘Vous les trouvez tous deux charmans, 
Nous les trouvons tous deux mordans; 
Voila la ressemblance : 
L’un ne mord que ses ennemis, 
Et autre mord tous vos amis; 
Voila la différence.’ 


But while Walpole was readjusting the angle of -his 
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acute mental vision, the sightless woman, who was so 
broadening and enriching the picture he had formed of 
the delightful new society in which he found himself, 
already felt for him that passionate, exacting, piteous 
attraction for which it is impossible to find a name. 
Well might Sainte-Beuve, expert though he was in the 
byways of sex and sentiment, describe it as ‘une 
tendresse exaltée dont le vrai nom échappe, tant 
celui d’amitié serait faible, et celui d’amour dérisoire.’ 
Perhaps the feeling which henceforth animated Madame 
du Deffand for Horace Walpole can best be indicated by 
a very modern French phrase, that of amitié amoureuse, 
a term which can be made to mean so much—or so little. 

But, whatever name we choose to give to it, the 
thing springs out at us, as it did at her often exasperated 
correspondent, from every page of those letters, and it 
may almost be said that every shape of the Protean 
passion is there shown us in turn. Sometimes the shape 
is that of a devoted mother writing to a child about 
its physical and moral health, sometimes that of an 
affectionate, sensible wife, concerned, as perhaps only 
a wife can be, in the other's intimate social and domestic 
affairs: most often of all, however, there comes a 
passionate, imperious cry from the heart, pleading for, 
almost commanding, some kind of response to a feeling 
which one divines Horace Walpole at no time of his 
life would have been capable of understanding, or— 
what is of course so much more usual—of experiencing. 
One cannot but suspect that to him the word he feared 
to read or hear uttered had always been only a decent 
synonym for an ugly, and mostly a waste, product of 
our poor humanity. His attitude to the world of men 
and women in which he lived, and in which he came 
to take such delight, may be found in a letter written 
by him to Montagu: ‘Oh! We are ridiculous animals; 
and, if angels have any fun in them, how we must divert 
them!’ But he knew that the kindly, teasing, affec- 
tionate relations he cultivated with so many amiable 
and agreeable women, who had to his relief outlived 
the age of ‘love,’ would never divert, or indeed attract, 
the attention of either angels or devils, assuming, as 
we have a right to assume, that these immaterial beings 
only take account of extremes. Early in their acquaint- 
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ance Walpole evidently took Madame du Deffand to be 
the French variety of the type of woman he thought 
he knew so well, and at first he found the new variety 
engaging and attractive, for Madame du Deffand early 
showed the sincerity of her friendship in a thousand 
touching little ways. Blind, and a town-dweller by 
temperament as well as by choice, she yet sympathised 
with and understood, not only her Englishman’s enthu- 
siasm for curious and beautiful things, but also his 
interest in gardening. She was at the utmost pains 
to procure for him new daffodil bulbs, as well as 
new miniatures and snuff-boxes; and we find him 
writing to ‘Fish’ Crawford: ‘To say nothing of her 
extraordinary parts, she is certainly the most generous, 
friendly being upon earth.’ 

But very soon he seems to have become nervously 
afraid lest those who were now his new acquaintances 
and her old friends would, if not laugh openly, at least 
smile secretly at the relationship which had arisen, in 
those few weeks, between them. We are aware of 
this feeling, this fear of his, in the very first letter 
printed in these volumes, for in it Madame du Deffand 
alludes to the word he will not let her mention. But 
some time was to go by before she réalised the full 
strength of his terror of ridicule, and when one reads the 
delightful letters she wrote to him after his departure 
from Paris, before the poor soul had learnt to be afraid 
of his sharp reprimands, one feels a pang of sharp regret 
that Walpole so soon cut short the tender licence which 
she took with him. What can be more charming in 
its way than the following parody of a song in a then 
popular opera? 

*‘ Absente de mon bon ami, 
Je ne suis pas tranquille ; 
Son retour dans ce pays-ci 
Me parait difficile ; 
Strawberry-Hill le charmera, 
Madame Hervey le retiendra ; 
Il oubliera, 
Plus n’écrira 
A sa pauvre pupille. 
Il oubliera, 
Plus n’écrira 
A la petite fille,’ 
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It is moving to see how even in the very early letters 
Madame du Deffand tries to keep her own personality, 
her hunger for affection, in the background. Already she 
is aware that what he wants from her is not tenderness 
but gossip—kind, malicious, lively, sad or gay gossip as 
the case requires, and she does her best, and a magnificent 
best it is, to content him. 

In those days it was a very long flight from Twicken- 
ham to the Rue Saint Dominique, but we must take it to 
see Horace Walpole’s correspondent, sitting upright in 
her hooded tonneau, dictating to the faithful, more or less 
illiterate valet, Wiart, her most intimate sensations and 
secret thoughts. She never sleeps more than three hours 
on end, and rarely as many. Day and night have become 
to her mere geographical expressions, so poor Wiart 
must hold himself ready to bring pen and ink and 
paper at any time that his mistress feels ready to dictate, 
though sometimes she writes a few sentences herself with 
the help of a kind of hollow ruler to keep the lines 
straight. Madame du Deffand is far too great a lady not 
to be considerate to those who serve her: it is simply 
that Wiart, like sly Julie in the days they all try to 
forget, has to adapt himself to the life of one who, as she 
once mournfully wrote to her dear ‘Grand’maman,’ feels 
herself already numbered, because of her blindness, 
among the dead. When she is not dictating to Wiart, 
and during the long hours when she is perforce alone, 
save for the tiresome mouse-like presence of her new 
companion, Mademoiselle Sanadon, she sits listening for 
the sounds which herald the arrival of the always longed- 
forcourrier from England. And she is seldom disappointed. 
With all his ever-growing timidity and nervous fear of 
the ‘Cabinet Noir,’ Walpole is a frequent as well as a 
faithful correspondent. There is very little concerning 
Strawberry Hill his French friend does not know, for she 
has soon found the high road to his heart, and so can 
vision, perhaps even more clearly than we can do, her 
correspondent sitting in that pleasant breakfast-room, 
hung with blue paper and furnished with blue and white 
linen. She knows that its walls are covered with the 
portraits of its owner's friends, and that, no doubt, is 
why she presents him with Carmontel’s curious washed 
drawing of herself and the Duchesse de Choiseul—‘ the 
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gentlest, amiable, civil little creature that ever came out 
of an egg’—in their assumed characters of grandmother 
and granddaughter—this assumption going so far that 
Madame de Choiseul is shown presenting Madame du 
Deffand with a doll! 

For the credit of masculine nature, though perhaps 
it were more fair to say ‘ Horatian’ nature, it is doubtless 
a good thing that only half of this strange correspondence 
has survived. But by a truly extraordinary chance we 
do possess one letter, written quite early in their acquaint- 
ance, which gives a clear and an odious idea of how he 
regarded her feeling for him, or rather her expression of 
that feeling. This letter, copied by the ‘Cabinet Noir,’ to 
whom we owe its survival, is dated May 25, 1766. 


‘Est-ce que vos lamentations, Madame, ne doivent jamais 
finir? Vous me faites bien repentir de ma franchise; il 
valait mieux m’en tenir au commerce simple; pourquoi vous 
ai-je avoué mon amitié? C’était pour vous contenter, non 
pas pour augmenter vos ennuis. Des soupcons, des inquié- 
tudes perpétuelles!—Vraiment, si l’amitié a tous les ennuis 
de l’amour sans en avoir les plaisirs, je ne vois rien qui invite 
4 en tater. Au lieu de me la montrer sous sa meilleure face, 
vous me la présentez dans tout son ténébreux. Je renonce 
& l’amitié si elle n’enfante que de l’amertume. Vous vous 
moquez des lettres d’Héloise, et votre correspondance devient 
cent fois plus larmoyante. “ Reprends ton Paris ; je n’ aime 
pas ma mie, o gué.” Oui, je laimerais assez au gat, mais 
trés peu au triste. Oui, oui, m’amie, si vous voulez que notre 
commerce dure, montez-le sur un ton moins tragique; ne 
soyez pas comme la comtesse de Suze, qui se répandait en 
élégies pour un objet bien ridicule. Suis-je fait pour étre le 
héros d’un roman épistolaire? .et comment est-il possible, 
Madame, qu’avec autant d’esprit que vous en avez, vous 
donniez dans un style qui révolte votre Pylade, car vous ne 
voulez pas que je me prenne pour un Orondate! Parlez-moi 
en femme raisonnable, ou je copierai les réponses aux Lettres 


Portugaises.’ 


Cut to the quick she answered : 


‘Je ne sais pas si les Anglais sont durs et féroces, mais je sais 
qu’ils sont avantageux et insolents. Des témoignages d’amitié, 
de l’empressement, du désir de les revoir, de l’ennui, de la 
tristesse, du regret de leur séparation—ils prennent tout cela 
pour une passion effrénée; ils en sont fatigués, importunés, et 
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le déclarent avec si peu de ménagement qu’on croit étre 
surpris en flagrant délit; on rougit, on est honteux et confus, 
et l’on tirerait cent canons contre ceux qui ont une telle 
insolence.’ 

But if in these two letters we see Walpole at his worst 
and Madame du Deffand at her most dignified best, it is 
only fair to say that the letter, which she wrote on the 
very day of Walpole’s departure from Paris after his 
second stay there, shows what he sometimes had to 
endure. A painful scene indeed must have taken place 
between them, and one which to a man of his fastidious 
and reasonable temperament must have been peculiarly 
trying and absurd before she could have brought herself 
to write: ‘Que de lacheté, de faiblesse et de ridicule je 
vous ai laissé voir! Je m’étais bien promis le contraire ; 
mais, mais... But in reality the great difference 
between them was that, whereas he was ageing, and 
already beginning to suffer acutely from various 
physical infirmities, she—in this far more fortunate in 
spite of her blindness—had retained not only ‘l’Age que 
lon parait,’ but ‘l’Age que l’on se sent avoir.’ 

There were accalmies in this singular relationship. 
The end of August 1769 found Walpole again in Paris. 
Some quality in her friendship, which her letters lacked, 
had the power of moving him when they were together ; 
and during his visit to Paris in August 1769 Walpole 
strikes for the first time a note of real affection and kind- 
ness. ‘My dear old woman,’ he writes to John Chute, ‘is 
in better health than when I left her, and her spirits so 
increase that I told her she will go mad with age. When 
they ask her how old she is, she answers: “ J’ai soixante 
et mille ans.”’ But this kindly mood did not last, and 
though there were weeks, sometimes months, when she 
stifled and trampled on the feelings that possessed her, 
there are many, too many, evidences that she was always 
offering a love which he rejected, now with fretful un- 
easiness, now with brutal decision, according to his 
passing mood and to the last bit of gossip he had heard 
as to the doings of the iniquitous ‘ Cabinet Noir.’ 

Just as some fat is necessary for the health of every 
human body, so some vanity, even if only a little, is 
necessary for mental well-being. Unfortunately for her- 
self, Madame du Deffand was without any vanity. She 
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saw those about her, especially in relation to herself, 
with desolating clearness. She was never able to deceive 
herself for a moment, as most of us habitually do, with 
regard to the quality of the love bestowed on her. 
Walpole so far acknowledged the claim her affection 
for him gave her, that four times, in spite of gout and 
kindred infirmities of age, he journeyed to Paris to see 
her. But they did not meet at all for the last five years 
of her life, and there is something acutely sad—what the 
French call déchirant—in the opening of one of the very 
last letters Walpole ever received from her: ‘Le proverbe 
dit, ‘Qui bien aime bien chatie.” Ah! que de preuves 
je recgois de votre amitié! Je n’ouvre pas une de vos 
lettres que je n’y trouve quelques réprimandes. La 
derniére a été longue et peu méritée.’ And yet, at last, 
something like response, or at least something like 
gratitude, awakes in his heart, the heart which was not 
so much withered as ignorant that there could be 
blossoming, for within a few days of the end he writes 
| to Thomas Walpole, then in Paris: ‘My dear old friend’s 
last letter shocked me as much as possible ; it was a kind 
of taking leave of me, when I had no notion of her being 
ill.... Should she be capable of hearing it, when you 
receive this, I entreat you to tell her—but I do not know 
how to express how much I love her and how much I 
feel.’ This letter—this message—arrived too late, and 
one can but hope that Madame du Deffand, wandering 
about as a newcomer in the Elysian Fields, with the 
glorious, celestial gift of sight restored to her, was given 
the privilege of doing what we feel sure she must often 
have longed to do—of reading extracts from Walpole’s 
intimate letters to his other familiars. He was kinder, 
far kinder, to her in death than he had been in life. And 
then, if never before, the two might have said, the one to 
the other : 
‘ Ne pleure pas, toi que j’aimais: 
Ce qui n’est plus ne fut jamais.’... 
‘ Laisse couler ma douleur sombre: 
Une ombre peut pleurer une ombre.’ 


MARIE BELLOc-LOWNDEsS. 
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Art. 12—THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON UNIVERSITY 
EDUCATION IN LONDON, 


It is generally understood that the Royal Commission on 
University Education in London, which has been sitting 
for four years under the Chairmanship of Lord Haldane, 
is about to issue its final Report. The secret of. the 
conclusions at which the Commissioners have arrived 
has been well kept, but, whatever those conclusions may 
be, the publication of the Report will unquestionably 
mark a new stage in the history of the evolution of the 
metropolitan university. Whether that stage is to be 
the beginning of another controversy, and is to lead only 
to the adoption of some piecemeal reforms, accepted out 
of weariness of an apparently interminable dispute, and 
generally admitted to form merely the basis of a half- 
hearted truce; or whether it will prove to be the long- 
desired solution of the problem of the constitution of the 
University of London, will depend very largely on the 
amount of popular approval which the Report receives. 
The problem, however, is not and cannot be made 
simple, and public opinion cannot be usefully exerted if it 
is based on an assumed but unreal absence of complexity. 
Something more is wanted than a blind adhesion to party 
ideals. The question at issue must be approached from 
the point of view of the educational statesman trying to 
lay foundations broad and deep; not that of the mere 
politician anxious only to produce a showy exterior, which 
he hopes will last his time and which will, at all events, 
last till it collapses. Least of all will general opinion be 
useful if it is based on false analogies with Oxford and 
Cambridge on the one hand, or with the modern 
provincial universities on the other. It may therefore 
be useful, before the Report is issued, before great 
principles are obscured by controversy over details, to 
state shortly the main points which have to be decided, 
and the matters to which attention should be principally 
directed. Few will be able to read the Report with an 
expert knowledge of the problems to be solved and of the 
difficulties to be encountered. Fewer still will be ready 
to wade through the 15,223 questions and answers which 
have already been reported in the published evidence. 
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Thus many, to whom university education in London is 
an interest, though perhaps only a secondary interest, 
may. possibly be aided in forming their opinions by a 
brief outline of the primary problems with which the 
Commission has to deal. 

With this object in view it is unnecessary to discuss at 
length the early history of the University. Suffice it to 
say that down to the end of the last century it had been, 
since its foundation in 1836, an ‘examining university’ 
only. It was actually prohibited from teaching. At 
first, indeed, the examinations were limited to candidates 
from colleges which were empowered to grant certificates 
of attendance, so that collegiate instruction was required, 
although it was not given by the University; but in 
1858 the degrees were thrown open to all comers, and 
were given on the results of examination only. This 
type of university originated in and is peculiar to 
England, except in so far as it has been copied in 
some of our dependencies. Scotland has never adopted 
it. Ireland adopted and, after trial, abandoned it. Its 
opponents urge that it is based on the negation of the 
principle and hopes which led to the original establishment 
of universities. The desire to sit at the feet of great 
teachers filled the older universities with students in the 
Middle Ages; the desire to secure the presence of the 
best teachers in their midst led to the establishment of 
universities in our modern centres of population ; but the 
examining university, prevented from teaching, had 
nothing to do with the actual work of education, and 
indeed claimed only to provide such impartial tests of 
the results of that work as examinations can supply. 
Thus it may be said that the University could do nothing 
to help education; it could, at the best, only detect the 
work of good and cast discredit on that of bad teachers. 

On the other hand, it may be urged by the supporters 
of ‘examining universities’ that they meet the wants of 
a class for whom the large multiplication of teaching 
universities does not altogether provide. The impecunious 
lad who has developed late, and thus failed to secure any 
of the numerous scholarships which enable so many of 
the poorer students to enter a university, may and often 
does manage, at a later stage, to reach a relatively high 
standard of .knowledge, To him the attainment of a 
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recognised hall-mark of that standard may make all the 
difference between success and failure in life. The 
admirably impartial tests of the external university give 
him just the chance he seeks; and it may be contended 
that the high standard of the examinations of the 
University of London is a protection against misuse of 
that chance by the unworthy. It would be impossible in 
this article to follow the argument into its numerous 
ramifications, but it will be conceded by all that, whatever 
the merits or demerits of the examining system may be, 
once teaching universities were established in the 
provinces it was impossible to refuse the same boon to 
London, merely because the headquarters of the greatest 
examining university were then situate in Burlington 
Gardens. 


More than one Commission has considered the questions 
of the establishment of a teaching university in London 
and of its relations to the external system. The plan 
approved by the last Commission was the subject of 
bitter controversy for years, and was modified in im- 
portant respects by the compromise embodied in the 
Schedule to the University of London Act, 1898. It was 
under the limitations imposed by this compromise that 
the Statutory Commission appointed by that Act worked 
out the scheme, which has been in active operation 
for little more than a dozen years; and for the best 
part of four of these years the whole matter has been 
threshed out again by the Commission which is about 
to report. 

In considering the questions before them it is necessary 
to describe the conditions under which the work of the 
University is at present being carried on. The teaching 
university was established, and the constitution of the 
University as a whole reorganised, by a Statutory Com- 
mission, the statutes having been approved by Parliament 
in June 1900. The new governing body—the Senate— 
met for the first time on October 24 of the same year. 
This supreme body consists of the Chancellor, Chairman 
of Convocation, four nominees of the Crown in Council, 
sixteen representatives of the graduates elected by Con- 
vocation, sixteen representatives of the teachers elected 
by the Faculties, two representatives of University College 
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and two of King’s College, and fourteen others, repre- 
senting the County Council (2), the Corporation of the 
City of London (1), and various learned and educational 
bodies—fifty-six members in all. 

The control of both the external and internal sides 
of the University is vested in the same body; and if the 
two sides are included in the same university, this is 
probably inevitable; but it is certainly open to question 
whether it is the best arrangement that the supreme 
Senate should be constituted so largely of two groups 
of representatives of opposite schools of thought. In 
broad outline, the representatives of Convocation regard 
examinations conducted by external examiners, without 
reference to the previous careers of the candidates, as 
the true method of testing the qualifications of those 
candidates for degrees. They regard difficult examina- 
tions as the best means of securing a high standard of 
learning, and, as a consequence, the high reputation of 
the university. The representatives of the Faculties, on 
the other hand, are, as a whole, supporters of the view 
that examinations, though necessary, are at best a neces- 
sary evil, and that that evil becomes very serious if it 
interferes with the freedom of the teacher, and diverts 
the attention of the students from the lines of thought 
to which he would lead them, by rigid regulations laid 
down without reference to the particular courses of study 
which they have followed. The possibility of collision 
between these two schools of thought is increased by the 
fact that the Senate is the sole executive of the University, 
and has no power to delegate its functions. Every regu- 
lation, however minute, as to the conduct of the external 
examinations has to be decided by a body, of which more 
than a third consists of representatives of teachers and 
teaching institutions. Every item in the courses of study 
for internal students can be criticised by sixteen sup- 
§ porters of a system which is logically compelled to ignore 
courses of study and to depend on examinations only. 

Such a constitution of the supreme administrative and 
legislative body could only be justified by success; and a 
perusal of the evidence raises doubts as to whether the 
requisite standard of success has been obtained. It is 
stated in evidence (First Report, 30, p. 137) that the term 
‘External Party’ had ‘come to be used. An ex-Vice- 
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Chancellor said that, though the external representa- 
tives ‘were always exceedingly nice and conciliatory in 
my time, and my personal relatious with them were 
perfectly delightful, at the same time one felt that they 
were pulling a different way from other members of the 
Senate’ (First Report, Q. 1600). Again, if the two systems 
are fused, as at present, by a scheme of common repre- 
sentation on one governing body, it seems difficult to 
prevent the external representatives from exerting undue 
influence on the teachers. An attempt has already been 
made to differentiate between teaching and research in- 
stitutions, and to claim a joint jurisdiction over the latter 
for the two sides of the University (Second Report, Q. 
4022, etc.). The regulations for the control of the internal 
students may be practically nullified if the students take 
the external instead of the internal route to a degree. 
The first point, then, to which the attention of the reader 
of the forthcoming Report should be directed is the 
definition and regulation of the relations between the two | 
sides of the University. Do the Commissioners think 
that the present relations are satisfactory, and, if not, 
how do they propose to modify them ? 

The second point of vital importance is also con- 
nected with the constitution and functions of the Senate. 
It is the common opinion of many witnesses that larger 
powers of delegation should be given to and used by the 
supreme governing body of the University. It appears 
to be true that, in consequence of the ability with which 
the meetings of the Senate have been conducted and the 
care with which the business has been prepared before- 
hand, it has generally been possible to deal at a particular 
meeting with all the matters on the agenda; but, none 
the less, the desire for larger powers of delegation exists. 
With this demand the question of the constitution of 
the governing body itself is closely bound up. 

At present it is conceived as representative. It is 
representative, as already explained, by including two 
groups of Convocation and Faculty members respectively. 
It is representative of the different branches of learning, 
since the number of members who represent each Faculty 
is prescribed. It is representative of institutions con- 
nected with the University, inasmuch as the two oldest 
colleges (which provide instruction in nearly all branches 
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of learning) have two seats each reserved for them. 
Finally, it is representative of outside opinion, in that 
various learned and professional bodies nominate 
members of the Senate. 

All of these arrangements for representation are 
open to criticism. Some of the difficulties connected 
with the first have already been mentioned. As regards 
the representation of subjects the position has altered 

jsince the Statutes were framed, and they are thus to 
some extent obsolete. The Faculty of Engineering has 
been growing rapidly, yet it has only one representative, 
who is supported by only one other member of the 
Senate nominated by the Council of the City and Guilds 
of London Institute for the Advancement of Technical 
Education. On the other hand, the Faculty of Laws, the 
growth of which has been comparatively small, has also 
one representative, but to him are added no less than six 
other members of the Senate, viz. four representatives 
of the Inns of Court and two of the Incorporated Law 
Society. Finally, the representation of two and two only 
of the Schools of the University on the Senate is already 
riticised, and a demand for the representation of other 
bodies seems inevitable (Second Report, Q. 3604, et seq.). 

The Commissioners have thus to face the question of 
he constitution of a new governing body. Is it to be 
enlarged so as to meet all demands? If so,is an arrange- 
nent which may be satisfactory to-day likely to persist 
much longer than its predecessor? How many repre- 
sentatives will be needed to satisfy all the Faculties and 
All the Schools of the University with their share in the 
work of the supreme body ? 

Nearly all the witnesses agree that apart from a 
Hrastic reform of the Senate, and the abandonment of the 
principle of representation, which seems to be breaking 
town, the situation would be greatly improved by 
arger delegation to the Faculties. A very strong 
brgument in favour of this was urged by a witness, 
who pointed out that the present system involves the 
practical exclusion of many teachers from the govern- 
ment of the University, while it imposes an almost 
ntolerable burden on others. 

By the existing constitution there are two statutory: 

ommittees of the Senate, called the Academic and 
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External Councils respectively. Broadly speaking, the 
Senate is bound not to decide on any matter connected 
with internal or external students without receiving a 
report from the appropriate Council. The Academic 
Council consists primarily of the sixteen representatives 
of the Faculties, and the External Council of the corre- 
sponding sixteen members of Convocation, with certain 
additional members in each case. Nearly all the ques- 
tions to be decided by the Senate are considered by one 
or other of these two Councils before they reach the 
supreme body; and it is largely due to the care with) 
which this work has been done that the Senate has 
reached the measure of success which has been attained 
in coping with the large mass of business brought before 
it. Below the two Councils are the various Faculties and 
the Boards of Studies. To the former is assigned the 
important duty of electing representatives of the 
Faculties as members of the Senate. They must also 
consider and report on matters referred to them by the 
Senate, and may report on any matters with which the 
Faculty is concerned. The members of the Faculties are 
teachers of the University appointed or admitted to the 
Faculty by the Senate. The Boards of Studies are numer- 
ous, and consist of teachers of the subjects with which 
they are concerned, together with other members (not 
exceeding in number one-fourth of the whole) appointed 
by the Senate. Just as the Senate must consult the 
Academic or External Council before taking action in 
matters with which they are concerned, so those Councils 
must in turn consult the appropriate Boards of Studies 
before reporting to the Senate. 

This constitution does not give entire satisfaction. 
‘Experience has shown,’ say the Academic Council, ‘ that 
a body [of about the same size as the present Senate] is 
too large to be capable of formulating and of putting 
into action a general policy, too small to be willing to 
delegate any important powers to an executive.’ At 
present there is ‘a “balance” between Internal and 
External parties, the decision depending on a minority o 
neutral members.’ They go on to show that such 4 
system is incompatible with continuity of policy, and 
‘appears to combine all the disadvantages of party 
government, which we regard as totally unsuited to ¢ 
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University, with none of its advantages.’ They therefore 
propose to adopt in principle a scheme already working 
well in the newer universities, namely that the supreme 
legislative body of the University should be a very large 
Senate, on which room can be found for the representa- 
tion of all interests, and that the executive powers should 
be confided to a much smaller Executive Council. The 
numbers of the two bodies are indicated as between 
200 and 300 for the Senate and 23 for the Council. 
The latter body would be clearly differentiated from 
the present Senate in that they would have the right ‘to 
delegate their powers in such manner as they shall 
see fit,’ except in cases where delegation is expressly 
forbidden. 

Further it is proposed to reorganise the work of the 
University in another way. At present the Boards of 
Studies generally meet separately ; and, as they have the 
right of reporting direct to the Senate, many divergent 
reports on the same subject may be received by the 
Senate and referred by them to the Academic Council. 
No doubt to meet this difficulty, the Academic Council 
proposes that the Faculty, and not (as hitherto) the Board 
of Studies, should be the unit in the Academic organisation 
of the University, and that the Faculties should report 
through the Academic Council to the Executive, or 
Council of the University, and to the Senate. Whether 
it would be wise to allow questions of minor interest 
to be brought before a Senate of from 200 to 300 
persons, when they have already been considered by 
the Academic Council and the Executive Council, may 
be open to question; but, without discussing this 
point, it is clear that the considered opinion of the 
chief representative body of the teachers is that the 
Boards of Studies should be regarded as advisory bodies 
to the Faculties, rather than as having an independent 
existence and an independent power of report to the 
Senate. 

It may also be doubted whether the Academic Council, 
whilst proposing a drastic change in the constitution and 
duties of the Senate by the establishment of the Council, 
has shaken itself sufficiently free from the existing 
traditions. Though nothing is said in the definition of 
the functions of the Senate as to its powers of appointing 
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Committees, reference is made in another place (Report 
II, 75, p. 291) to its ‘Councils, Committees, Boards and 
Delegacies.’ If the Senate were to exercise a power of 
appointing bodies other than the ‘Statutory Councils, 
Committees, Boards and Delegacies,’ confusion might 
become worse confounded, and the last state of the 
University worse than the first. It should be added that 
a formal dissent from the report from which the above 
quotations are made has been recorded by seven members 
of the Academic Council, who are, generally speaking, 
more in favour of existing arrangements. These arrange- 
ments have, however, apparently led to the great evil of 
party organisation and party feeling; and the Commis- 
sioners are hardly likely to leave them undisturbed. 


But the constitution of the Senate, its powers of 
delegation, and the academic unit of organisation, are 
not the only points with which the Commissioners have 
to deal. The next in order of importance is, perhaps, the 
very complex relations of the University and its Schools, 
or, as they would be called at the older universities, its 
colleges. At this point it is necessary to discriminate 
between the University of London and the new universi- 
ties. Apart from the fact that some of these are united 
to great technical institutions which were originated by 
municipalities, they are for the most part one-college 
universities. The university and the college may be 
distinct in theory, but in practice they are so closely 
united as to be indistinguishable except to the expert 
eye. The University of London, on the other hand, is 
associated, in diverse ways, with many teaching institu- 
tions, all of which are in university matters more or less 
under its control, and is in this respect more similar to 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. It is quite 
possible, therefore, that arrangements which work well 
in Manchester and Leeds may not be the best suited to 
the metropolis. 

The problem in London is indeed unique. The Uni- 
versity of Wales is a federation of three colleges ; but these, 
unlike the London colleges, are not all in one town, and 
therefore are not so directly competitive. The modern pro- 
vincial universities contain only one, or at the most two or 
three colleges, whose relations have been strictly defined; 
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whereas the University of London started with twenty- 
three Schools, all of which were existing when the 
teaching university was established, and whose relations 
depended partly upon precedent. On the other hand, it 
would be incorrect to jump to the conclusion that 
London is constituted like Oxford and Cambridge. It 
is true that in both cases the colleges (or schools) are 
self-governing bodies, controlling their own students 
and their own finance, and subject to the university only 
in matters concerned with the tests and regulations 
under which degrees are bestowed; but the powers 
of the University of London over its Schools are greater 
than those of Oxford and Cambridge over their colleges. 
It has the power and, indeed, the duty of visitation, and, 
though it cannot compel acquiescence in its reeommenda- 
tions, it can, in the last resort, remove an inefficient 
institution from its list of Schools. 

The difficulties of the situation, however, depend 
rather on the differences of the histories than on those 
of the organisation of our two oldest universities and 
London respectively. Nearly all the colleges in Oxford 
and Cambridge are relatively old institutions ; some of 
them are very old. Their connexion with the University 
has endured through centuries, and the relations between 
them and the University are determined not only by 
statutes and charters, but by long tradition. A system 
sanctioned by almost immemorial usage works on the 
whole smoothly. In London, on the other hand, nearly 
all the colleges, except the medical schools, are of com- 
paratively recent origin. Some of them, like University 
and King’s College, were founded to represent opposing 
ideals. The teaching functions of none of them were in 
any way subject to the University till the beginning of 
the 20th century. No long tradition therefore exists. 
The large majority of the teachers in the Oxford and 
Cambridge colleges are themselves Oxford or Cambridge 
men, accustomed to the regulations and conventions in 
the administration of which they share. In London, on 
the other hand, a large number of the teachers are not 
graduates of the University, and are jealously excluded 
from admission to its degrees by any route but the 
ordinary examinational tests, of which, it need hardly 
be said, few avail themselves. For all these reasons it is 
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much more difficult to fuse college and University 
loyalties in London than elsewhere. 

Moreover, the University of London is not limited to 
its Schools. The area of the University for the admis- 
sion of Schools is that of the Administrative County of 
London, but individual teachers are ‘recognised’ in 
public educational institutions within an area of thirty 
miles from the central buildings of the University. These 
‘recognised’ teachers become members of the Faculties 
and Boards of Studies, and their students are admitted 
to the internal degrees of the University, although the 
institutions in which the teaching is given are not even 
subject to the visitation of the University, and many of 
them, such as the polytechnics, are engaged, for the most 
part, in work which is frankly not of university standard. 

It was therefore felt, when the University was re- 
organised in 1900, that there was grave danger that the 
internal university might be internal only in name, and 
that the teaching institutions, though much more directly 
under the influence of the University than before, and 
though admitted to a share in its government, might, in 
effect, be held together chiefly by the bond of common ex- 
aminations. It was feared that the Senate, though consider- 
ably modified, might be regarded as little more than the old 
Senate of ‘ Fellows,’ which conducted the examinations, 
but was not itself directly concerned with teaching. The 
authorities of University College had foreseen this danger 
and had offered to the Statutory Commission, by which 
the reorganisation of the University was carried out, to 
place themselves under the direct control of the Senate 
and hand over their entire revenues to it. The Com- 
missioners did not consider that this was a matter with 
which they were competent to deal; but shortly after the 
teaching university was established, and very largely 
owing to a most timely and generous gift from the 
Drapers’ Company, the scheme was revived, and, to cut a 
long story short, both University and King’s Colleges are 
now ‘incorporated colleges’; that is, they are, subject 
to conditions laid down in the Acts of Parliament which 
were necessary to sanction the change, the property 
and under the control of the Senate. The scheme has 
worked admirably. On the one hand, there has been no 
great interference with college customs and traditions ; 
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on the other, the Senate exercises a very real power, 
and the old rivalry between the colleges has been in 
many cases replaced by cordial co-operation. 

Closely related to this new departure is the important 
question of the conduct of the internal examinations. 
By a very natural reaction against the external system, 
which ignores the teacher, a school of thought has sprung 
up, which, in its extremest form, practically asserts that 
the right of examining students should lie with their 
teacher alone. Efforts have been made to meet the 
sentiment and policy which underlie this demand. The 
intermediate examinations of the University have been 
carried out in the Schools by co-operation between the 
governing body and the University ; and, in concert with 
external examiners, the teachers have had a large share 
in setting the papers and adjudicating on the results. 
Even in the degree-examinations the teachers are among 
the examiners. 

This question has been brought into greater promi- 
nence by the establishment of the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, which is perhaps the causa 
causans of the appointment of the Commission. There 
had been for many years in London a Government 
educational institution which was the crown of what 
may be called the South Kensington system. It is 
unnecessary to narrate its earlier history. Suffice it to 
say that in its later stages it was known as the Royal 
College of Science and School of Mines. The professors 
were of high scientific rank ; the students were largely 
drawn from the best of those who had passed the 
departmental examinations. The equipment was good, 
but the buildings, which had been designed for another 
purpose, though artistically beautiful, fell eventually far 
behind the requirements of the day. 

To remedy this, physical and chemical laboratories, 
costing altogether about a quarter of a million, were 
erected opposite to the old college in Exhibition Road. 
A few yards higher up the same thoroughfare was the 
City and Guilds Institute, directed chiefly to giving 
instruction in engineering andits ancillary sciences. The 
two colleges had, thus, much the same ultimate aims, but, 
as was to be expected in this country, they were under 
different governing bodies, and the relations between 
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them were of the slightest. They were recognised as 
separate Schools of the University when the teaching 
university of London was established. About four years 
after that event the two Institutions were practically 
united under the name of the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology. The vacant sites in Prince Albert Road 
were allotted to this college; large additional buildings 
were erected; and money poured in freely. The Gold- 
smiths’ Company, in particular, gave two sums of 50,000/. 
and 37,0001. towards the building fund. 

From the first, the relations of this powerful and 
very efficient college to the University of London were 
felt to be of prime importance. It was established as a 
School of the University ; but, as has already been stated, 
the University has no real power of control over its 
Schools. It cannot prevent them from establishing 
diplomas of their own; though, if their students desire 
degrees, they must comply with the University regula- 
tions. A double system of examinations seemed therefore 
to be inevitable. If this arrangement did not work to 
the satisfaction of the College, there was grave risk of a 
cry for the establishment of an independent technical 
university, in spite of the fact that only four years 
before the University had been for the first time endowed 
with a Faculty of Engineering. 

It is not possible here to give even an abstract of the 
arguments used by the holders of opposing views on the 
knotty points then raised. Suffice it to say that the 
Departmental Committee of the Board of Education, on 
whose report the College was established, recommended 
that this matter should be reserved for consideration 
by a Royal Commission; and it was largely this recom- 
mendation which led to the appointment of the Commis- 
sion, whose task we are now discussing. This question, 
then, is the third vital point in the forthcoming Report 
on which attention should be bestowed. How do the 
Commission propose to adjust the relations between the 
University and the Imperial College? Will the governing 
body which they propose be of such unique power and 
distinction that the College will be willing to work with 
or under it? Will the arrangements as to examinations 
give such a freedom and elasticity to individual institu- 
tions as will satisfy the College? 
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Somewhat apart from these questions there is another 
which is, in itself, of great importance, namely, . the 
recommendations with regard to the Faculty of Medicine. 
There has been a long-standing difficulty as to the 
best means of giving and obtaining instruction in the 
sciences—physics, chemistry, botany and the like—which 
must form some part of an adequate preparation for a 
medical career. In the old days these subjects were 
usually undertaken by those teachers of medicine who 
happened to be more or less conversant with them. 
Later on they were sometimes placed in the hands of 
outsiders. Some of the principal medical schools are now 
working in co-operation with the science schools of the 
University, which are thus attended by the medical 
students in the earlier stages of their career. Others 
have established good laboratories of their own. A 
strong feeling was, however, expressed by many of the 
leading teachers in medical schools that the teaching 
university should establish institutions of its own to give 
instruction in these subjects to students who were not 
otherwise adequately provided for. So strong was the 
evidence on this point that the Statutory Commission, 
which reorganised the University, laid upon the Senate 
the duty of using ‘its best endeavours whenever practi- 
able to secure ... common courses of instruction for 
internal medical students in the preliminary and inter- 
mediate portions of their studies under appointed or 
recognised teachers at one or morecentres.’ In obedience 
to this command the new Senate referred the matter to 
the Faculty of Medicine and received a highly favourable 
report, but ultimately grave differences of opinion be- 
came manifest, and the scheme was for the time, at all 
events, abandoned. 

The policy of concentration was not limited to the 
preliminary sciences of physics, chemistry and biology, 
but extended to the intermediate subjects of anatomy, 
physiology and pharmacology, and even to some branches 
of pathology, including bacteriology and bio-chemistry. 
All these ‘sciences are now taught by specialists, who 
devote their whole time to the study and teaching of 
their subjects; and the expense of providing adequately 
in all the medical schools for scientific instruction of se 
wide a range appeared to the Statutory Commissioners 
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an unnecessary and intolerable burden. The question, 
however, was not merely one of expense; and the 
opponents of concentration contended that it was 
injurious to medical education as a whole to separate the 
teaching and study of some, at any rate, of these sciences 
from the clinical instruction of the students in the 
hospital medical school. 

It appears from the published evidence of the present 
Commission that they have gone into the whole question 
of the teaching of science in the medical schools; and it 
may be expected that they will deal fully with the 
matter in their Final Report. But it also appears from 
this evidence that another question connected with 
medical education has been raised before the Commission, 
which was not considered by any former Commission, 
and which may affect the organisation of medical 
education profoundly. At present the clinical teaching 
of medicine and surgery in the London medical schools, 
and indeed throughout the country, is entirely given by 
practising physicians and surgeons, who cannot devote 
their whole time to the work ; and it has been contended 
by witnesses before the present Commission that what 
has already taken place in the case of physiology and 
pathology must extend to all branches of medical 
science. The clinical teachers, it is said, like all other 
teachers in a University, should be paid Professors, free 
to devote themselves entirely to teaching and research, 
and systematically engaged in the advancement of know- 
ledge. This is the system in Germany and in some of the 
best of the American Universities, and it is argued that it 
ought to be adopted in England, not only in the interests 
of medical science, but also of the scientific training of the 
students. On the other hand, many witnesses from the 
London medical schools have laid great stress upon the 
excellent practical results of the clinical instruction 
given under the English system, and the admitted 
defects of the German system in this respect. It may 
be hoped that the recommendations of the forthcoming 
Report will combine the advantages of both systems. 
But, whatever scheme it may advocate, it is likely that 
the Report may largely decide the plan to be in future 
adopted in London, if not in the country as a whole. 

This brief outline of the most important points with 
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which the Commissioners have to deal may perhaps best be 
concluded by the reminder that the difficulty in organising 
the University of London in some stable fashion has 
become a public scandal. The plan proposed by the 
Statutory Commission, though not altogether successful, 
has at all events proved two things. First, that the 
establishment of a great teaching university in London 
is possible ; and secondly, that the establishment of that 
University and the considerable amount of success it has 
attained has not diminished the demand for external 
degrees, as the number of candidates has steadily 
increased. 

Five interim reports of the present Commission have 
already been published. Four of these are merely formal 
reports accompanying volumes of the evidence taken, 
but one report (the fourth) deals with the important 
question of the future housing of the University of 
London, and contains recommendations of the Commis- 
sion that, in the general form in which they are made, 
will probably command universal assent and approval. 
The Commissioners say that in their opinion 


‘it is a matter of national importance that the University of 
London should be recognised and accepted as a great public 
institution,’ and that ‘it is fitting and right ... that such 
an institution should have for its headquarters permanent 
buildings appropriate in design to its dignity and importance, 
adequate in extent, and specially constructed for its purposes, 
situated conveniently for the work it has to do, bearing its 
name and under its own control.’ 


They refer to the many purposes for which central 
University buildings are necessary, or at least very 
advantageous; and they recommend that as large a site 
as possible should be obtained in a central position, and 
buildings erected for a reconstituted University which 
would be the visible sign of its recognition and acceptance 
as a great public institution. Finally, they point out 
that the University must depend to a large extent upon 
the endowments of private benefactors, and that they 
cannot easily conceive a more splendid opportunity, than 
the endowment of the University of London and the 
provision of a noble and suitable building for its home 
afford, for the liberality of the citizen. 
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The present Commission was entirely chosen from 
among persons who had taken no actual part in the 
working of the University. It is difficult to imagine a 
more competent or, so far as is known, a more unbiased 
tribunal. It is, nevertheless, unlikely that it can produce 
a Report which is not open to criticism from some of the 
many interests affected by its reeommendations. To this, 
of course, no reasonable objection can be taken. But it 
must be remembered that, when the Report has been 
published, the fate of the University of London will 
depend largely upon the University itself. If the Report 
is criticised in a petty and partisan spirit ; if the graduates 
on the one hand, and the teachers and teaching institu- 
tions on the other, would rather reject it than abandon 
one jot or tittle of what they deem to be their rights; if 
there is no give and take, no surrender of private views 
to the considered opinion of the Commissioners, the 
Report may fail to inaugurate a new and happier epoch 
in the history of the University. The graduates, teachers 
and Schools of the University will be upon their trial. If 
they cannot show some approach to statesmanship, the 
scheme may be wrecked; but it is not necessarily the 
scheme that will be condemned. 
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Art. 13—SOME RESULTS OF THE PARLIAMENT ACT. 


THE opening of the session of 1913, if it has served no 
other object, has at least concentrated attention upon the 
profoundly unsatisfactory plight into which our whole 
constitutional machinery has fallen. The House of 
Commons, listless and disheartened, is sitting down to 
register, for a second time, measures of the most far- 
reaching character, which it knows it will barely be 
allowed to discuss, and certainly not allowed to alter by 
a single line. It has already registered them once, after 
due observance of the tiresome ceremony of debates and 
divisions, the result of which was always a foregone 
conclusion. Itis condemned to register them a third time 
next year. The House of Lords has rejected these 
measures once. It will be allowed to reject them again 
thissummer. That formality being accomplished, it passes 
out of existence as far as these particular measures are 
concerned. The public regards with apparent indifference, 
not only the process of registration, whether accompanied 
by speeches or summarily ‘gagged,’ but—and this is far 
more serious—the actual measures which in a few 
months’ time it will awake to find clad with the full 
authority of law. Except a few whole-hearted partisans, 
no one will be found to deny that our parliamentary 
constitution is grievously out of gear. What is worse, 
it seems to have lost all power of readjustment. Hither- 
to our constitutional difficulties have been solved ambu- 
lando ; the settlement of particular issues or controversies 
has, incidentally, served to keep the constitution abreast 
of the needs of the time. But the most recent experience 
would suggest that the only outcome of our party con- 
troversies is to give an increasing impetus to the process 
of degeneration, which, unless effectively checked in time, 
is bound sooner or ijater to mean the end of free par- 
liamentary government in this country. 

The causes which have brought about the present 
condition of Parliament are by no means altogether new. 
In a sense they were implicit in the Reform Act and 
Catholic emancipation, and only required the social and 
economic transformation of the last eighty years to bring 
them into operation. First and foremost among them 
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comes the ever-increasing power of what may, for 
convenience, be called the party ‘machine.’ It was in- 
evitable that a highly centralised national organisation 
should gradually replace the loose body of independent 
local representatives of similar views and traditions which 
formerly constituted a political party. A similar process 
in the field of war substituted national armies for feudal 
levies, and, in the field of industry, is to-day replacing the 
small manufacturer or dealer by the combine and the 
trust. The successive extensions of the franchise have 
steadily accentuated the importance of organisation and 
discipline as factors of success. The ever-increasing 
facility of travel and the growth of the Press have 
immensely strengthened the power of the party leaders 
and organisers at the expense of the individual mem- 
ber or candidate. The speeches of a dozen prominent 
men, the organising work of a dozen wholly obscure ones, 
the writings of a dozen journalists, and, last but not 
least, the interests and preferences of a dozen men of 
substance, whose money supports the party funds or the 
party newspapers—these, and not the 670 members and 
candidates, constitute the essential elements of one of the 
great political parties to-day. The ordinary member, 
whether in the House of Commons or outside, must keep 
in line. If he endeavours to assert his independence he 
finds he has to deal, not only with the party Whips, and 
all that they can offer or withhold, but with his local 
executive and local press, with arrangements made for 
other speakers of more orthodox views to speak in his 
division, with subventions from the central office of the 
party to his local organisation. It isa nine days’ wonder 
when an immensely popular local candidate succeeds, 
even in remotest Westmorland, in getting into Parliament 
without the direct blessing and assistance of Party 
Headquarters. Zealous partisans bewail the awful 
spectacle of disorganisation, while opponents gloat 
triumphantly over the unofficial character of their own 
candidate’s defeat. 

The growth of the party ‘ machine’ in the country 
has had its counterpart in the progressive absorption of 
all power in the House of Commons by the Government, 
and in the ever-lessening independence and scope of the 
private member. The same tendency, which, in the} 
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country, has superseded the views of the individual 
member or candidate by that of the party caucus, has 
compelled governments more and more to take upon 
themselves the whole credit and the whole responsibility 
for legislation. Dr Redlich, in his work on the Procedure 
of the House of Commons, sums up all the changes 
between 1832 and 1879 as comprised in the gradual appli- 
cation of the principle that the day’s programme should 
be fixed in favour of the Government and protected 
against the free initiative of private members. The 
period since 1879 has seen the Government of the day 
steadily claiming more and more time, and inventing 
progressively more drastic means for riding roughshod 
over opposition. In thus extending its powers it rarely, 
at any particular step, lacked justification for its pro- 
cedure. The relentless obstruction of Biggar and Parnell, 
who practically put Parliament into a state of siege, first 
led, in 1881, to the introduction of the closure. Further 
Irish obstruction in 1887 led to the previously fixed 
closure or ‘ guillotime,’ subsequently developed into the 
guillotine by clauses or compartments, and still more 
recently modified by the ‘kangaroo,’ or selection by the 
Chairman of Committee of the amendments to be 
discussed. At the outset the closure, like the wilful 
obstruction which had evoked it, was a rare and extreme 
instrument of political warfare. It has gradually become 
the normal rule. No one contemplates the possibility 
that any seriously contested measure can be carried 
through without it. When it was suggested by Mr F. E. 
Smith the other day, after the collapse of the Govern- 
ment’s Franchise Bill, that the next Female Suffrage Bill 
should be in charge of an informal non-party committee, 
the question that at once presented itself to members was 
whether such a committee would have power to set up 
the guillotine. Without such power its impotence was 
treated as a foregone conclusion. Protests, earnest and 
eloquent, have been raised against every fresh encroach- 
ment upon the liberty of Parliament. But those who 
raised them have invariably, in their turn, succumbed to 
the temptation, or the necessity, of asking for a further 
extension of Cabinet tyranny. Mr Balfour’s use of the 
closure seems now comparatively mild. Yet, in March, 
1905, a critic described one of his closure resolutions as 
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‘another stage on the journey which has marked and is 
marking the degradation of the House of Commons from a 
deliberative to a dependent body, and which, if it is allowed 
to go on, will transform the House into a mere automatic 
machine for registering the will of the executive.’ 


A few months later the same critic summed up the situa- 
tion as amounting to ‘nothing more or less than a 
progressive paralysis of the parliamentary organism.’ 
That critic was Mr Asquith. 

But if the closure has become normal, it is largely 
because obstruction has become a no less normal and 
integral part of parliamentary life. Each has created 
and, indeed, facilitated the other. Unreasonable restric- 
tion of debate inevitably provokes a deliberate effort on 
the part of the Opposition to make that unreasonableness 
still more manifest. Small points are argued at length, 
and frequent divisions are taken, mainly in order to let 
the country know that great issues have never even 
been discussed. The struggle over the time-table is to-day 
the real key to the political situation. The main interest 
in every subject which comes before the House of 
Commons lies in the time which it may consume. It is 
not the excessive amount of business, nor even the 
loquacity of members, that accounts for the chronic 
congestion in Parliament. ‘Obstruction, conscious or 
unconscious,’ is, as Mr Asquith said in the recent debate 
on parliamentary procedure, ‘the real secret of the 
difficulty under which we labour.’ But, after all, if 
argument ceases to be effective against party discipline, 
what other resource is left to an Opposition but the 
determined exploitation of the forms of parliamentary 
procedure in order to impede and finally exhaust the 
majority? And what more obvious answer is there for 
a Government, at any given moment, than to cut the 
Gordian knot by changing that procedure to its own 
advantage ? 

So far we have dealt broadly with the main features 
of a development which has been almost inevitable. It 
is now necessary to consider some of the particular 
causes which, during the last three decades, have modified, 
and in some directions accelerated, that development. 
For a generation after the Reform Act the party-struggle 
expressed the conflict between the definite, systematic 
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and actively proselytising creed of individualist Liberalism 
and the Tory opposition, traditional or intellectual, 
against which it made its way. By 1880 the battle was 
really over. Liberalism had achieved its practical work. 
Its intellectual foundations were being undermined. 
The moral force behind it was rapidly slackening. The 
phenomenon was not confined to England. All over 
Europe the triumphant Liberalism of the sixties and 
seventies was beginning to break up. In England this 
natural disintegration was arrested by two factors: the 
high efficiency of the Liberal party organisation and the 
dominating personality of Mr Gladstone. At this point 
there came into play a fresh and decisive influence. A 
new party ‘machine, more efficiently organised than 
any which had yet been seen, and sufficiently strong in 
numbers to turn the scale under certain conditions, 
| was called into being by Mr Parnell. The objects of the 
Nationalist party had nothing to do with Liberalism. 
But its votes counted, and after the election of 1885 were 
able to decide the issue in Parliament. Mr Gladstone 
yielded to the temptation. A bargain of profound import 
for the future course of our constitutional development 
was struck between the leaders of the two ‘machines.’ 
The principle of ‘log-rolling, thus introduced in its 
most naked form in 1886, is one fatal to the success of 
free constitutional government. The immediate effect 
was a tremendous revulsion of feeling which excluded the 
Liberal party from power for the best part of twenty years. 
But in the crisis of 1886 it had managed to preserve the 
party‘ machine’ almost unimpaired. Ifit had lost many of 
its strongest elements, it still retained an abundant supply 
of men of ability and ambition. While the Nationalist 
entanglement was gradually allowed to recede into the 
background, the principle of ‘log-rolling’ was skilfully 
exploited in various directions to supplement the general 
attack upon a Government exhausted by long administra- 
tion, out of favour with the electorate, and grievously at 
sea over the question of Tariff Reform. In 1906 the 
Liberal machine, the Trade Union machine, and the 
no less effective organisation of the Nonconformist 
chapels, by a combined effort swept the electoral field. 
The completeness of the victory left the Irish for the 
moment a negligible factor. 
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In the full flush of its electoral triumph, the Liberal 
party found itself confronted by a serious obstacle whose 
existence it had almost forgotten. The House of Lords is 
by its very nature a body of a conservative temperament. 
But its composition was, throughout the greater part of 
last century, steadily modified by the creation of Liberal 
peers, and the Conservative majority, such as it was, 
always showed a prudent reluctance to push to an 
extreme point any difference of view between itself and 
the majority in the Lower House. The Upper House 
was, in fact, a body thoroughly amenable to public 
opinion. But it was in no sense amenable—and this is 
the key to the whole controversy between it and the 
Liberal party—to party discipline or to ‘log-rolling.’ 
The Gladstone-Parnell compact undid, in a moment, the 
work of two generations of Liberal peer-making. What 
is more, the mischief was permanent. In the House of 
Commons the refusal of Liberal members to accept the 
compact merely involved a temporary loss which the 
‘machine’ could make good at the next turn of the tide. 
The‘ machine’ could neither replace nor displace the mass 
of Liberal peers, whom Home Rule alienated from their 
former party sympathies. The conduct of a large section 
of the Liberal party over the South African War, and 
the subsequent character of the Liberal election campaign, 
only widened the breach. The House of Lords was, in 
fact, in 1906, an overwhelmingly Unionist body. The 
House of Commons, on the other hand, owing to the 
vagaries of our electoral system, which in this case 
enormously exaggerated the real turnover in public 
opinion, was almost as solidly the other way. Each 
House claimed, the one by virtue of the election results, 
the other by independent intuition, to interpret the will 
of the nation. Under such circumstances a conflict was 
inevitable. 

After sundry preliminary skirmishes the issue was 
joined over the 1909 Budget. Whether the Lords 
blundered into a trap skilfully laid by Mr Lloyd George, 
or wisely chose the best battleground available in difficult 
circumstances, is immaterial. The Government lost a 
hundred seats and the Irish were once more masters of 
the situation. Mr. Redmond pressed his advantage home 
unflinchingly. His terms were simple: nothing more or | 
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less than a settlement of the controversy with the Lords 
which should make it possible for the fate of a Home 
Rule Bill to be decided exclusively by the House of 
Commons and in the lifetime of a single Parliament. 
All questions as to the composition of the Upper House 
were to wait till Home Rule was disposed of. The Parlia- 
ment Bill complied with those terms, and passed into law 
in August 1911. Its practical effect, under modern political 
conditions, is that any Bill becomes law automatically at 
the end of two years from its second reading, provided 
the Government which introduces it has not meanwhile 
gone out of office. 

The Act, unless it should be overthrown before it has 
time to operate, represents the final victory of the ‘log- 
rolling’ compact of 1886. The political crisis which led 
up to it originated, as the foregoing outline of events has 
shown, not with any real issue as to the relative powers 
of the two Houses, nor even, essentially, with the com- 
position of the Upper House, but with the progressive 
degeneration of the parliamentary system in the House 
of Commons and the constituencies. And it is in its 
effect upon the House of Commons and upon the political 
life of the country that the true character of the Parlia- 
ment Act stands most clearly revealed. That effect is 
precisely to aggravate and accelerate the very process of 
degeneration to which it owes its origin, to strengthen 
the party ‘ machine’ at the expense of Parliament, and to 
encourage ‘ log-rolling’ against the public interest and in 
defiance of the wishes of the electorate. Whether con- 
sciously or not, its provisions would seem to have been 
framed with truly amazing ingenuity towards that very 
end. 

The necessity, for instance, of passing a Bill in three 
successive sessions, before it can secure the advantages of 
the Parliament Act, at once binds every section that is 
interested in a particular measure to absolute uncon- 
ditional support of the Government on every other 
question until the full two years have run out. The 
Irish Nationalists have not only given their votes with 
absolutely undiscriminating fidelity at the orders of the 
Liberal Whips, while the Home Rule Bill was under 
discussion, but will have to continue to do so, whatever 
the questions that may arise, till the Bill actually becomes 
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law. Indeed, by a special refinement. of ingenuity, the 
Government have secured this unconditional vote for as 
many additional months as they may require by retaining 
for themselves a wide discretion in fixing the actual date 
at which Home Rule shall come into full effect. Under 
this system it ought, in fact, to be possible, by a judicious 
rotation of Bills, to hold a coalition together indefinitely, 

- But the three-session system also contributes in 
another way to the degradation of Parliament. One of 
its most obvious and immediate consequences has been 
to force all the most contentious and difficult legislation 
into the first two or three sessions of a Parliament. 
Measure after measure is introduced half-baked, and 
rushed through without anything approaching a reason- 
able discussion, in order to get the fullest advantage of 
the artificial time-table. Then, after convulsive and 
protracted sessions, the House of Commons is supposed 
to spend a session or two, like a gorged boa-constrictor, 
waiting for the process of legislative digestion to be com- 
pleted. Under these conditions the need for mechanical 
discipline on the part of the majority, and the importance, 
to the minority, of the undignified struggle over the time- 
table, become enormously intensified. A week wasted 
may well destroy the ultimate chances of a measure and 
shake a coalition to its foundations. A specially drastic 
closure, utterly destructive of all debate, may, in some 
emergency, be the absolute condition of a Government's 
existence. 

A single session has already afforded abundant 
examples of the evil effects of the Parliament Act upon 
the life of the House of Commons. The debates on the 
Home Rule Bill, however excellent the speeches, were 
‘from first to last utterly devoid of interest either for the 
House of Commons or for the public. It was perfectly 
understood, on all sides, that the passing of the Bill 
without substantial alteration was the price which the 
Coalition, as a whole, paid for its continuance in power, 
and which each section had to pay for the subsequent 
passage of its own particular measures. Under these 
circumstances to appeal to English Free Traders not to 
sanction a customs barrier between England and Ireland, 
‘to Labour members to preserve the uniformity of indus- | 
trial legislation in the United Kingdom, or to Welsh 
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Nonconformists to consider the views of their co-religion- 
ists in Ulster, was futile from the outset. The appeals 
were made: it would have been indecorous not to make 
them. And, indeed, as it was essential in any case to fill 
up the time-table allotted to the Bill, it was just as well 
to fill it with as good argument as possible. But itwas 
the time-table and not the argument which counted. 
And the events of the session which really mattered 
were not the speeches, but the incidents which, designedly 
or accidentally, interfered with the precious time-table. 
Two events in particular stand out. One was Sir F. 
Banbury’s snap division in November. On that occasion 
the mere prospect of losing three days’ time was enough 
to provoke the Government to attempt a most drastic 
and fateful innovation in procedure which was only 
defeated by the clearly expressed determination of the 
Opposition to put an end to all proceedings for the 
session by continued tumult. In the end a week was 
successfully wasted. The other was the Speaker's 
intimation that the acceptance of a female suffrage 
amendment to the Franchise Bill would necessitate its 
being formally reintroduced under a new title. For this 
there was no longer sufficient time, and so the very 
measure to which the majority of the Government's 
supporters attached the greatest importance has been 
shelved and its prospect of ever passing seriously 
impaired. 

It would not require very many sessions under such 
conditions to wreck Parliament irretrievably as an in- 
strument of free constitutional government. The essence, 
after all, of free government lies not in the greater or 
less extension of the franchise. It lies in government by 
free discussion, followed with interest and comprehension 
by the electorate. But how can the electorate be in- 
terested in discussions which bear no fruit, or understand 
the purport of the fierce struggle over technicalities which 
occupies so much of the energy of Parliament? And if 
the electorate ceases to be interested, how long will it be 
before the blunt and cynical common sense of impatient 
majorities will get rid, by rapid stages, of every barrier 
within the walls of Parliament to the virtual exercise of 
unchecked despotic power? A practically irresponsible 
government by close oligarchies, maintained in Parlia- 
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ment by the distribution of salaries, appointments and 
honours among obedient followers, and conducting, at 
intervals, a plébiscite based on a skilfully concocted appeal 
to popular cupidity or popular sentiment—such is the 
type of constitution towards which we are apparently 
condemned to drift, unless the rapidly accelerating 
process of degeneration is arrested by a deliberate and 
determined effort at reconstruction. 

If we have made a correct diagnosis of the causes of 
the present malady of Parliament, the principles upon 
which the task of constitutional reconstruction must be 
essayed are fairly obvious. The main causes of the 
mischief have been the excessive growth of the power of 
the party ‘machine,’ both inside and outside Parliament, 
and the concomitant development of ‘log-rolling.’ Clearly 
then the remedy must lie in reducing the power of the 
‘machine’ within proper limits, and in finding ways and 
means to prevent the will of the nation from being 
overridden by a conspiracy of minorities. To retrace the 
course of evolution and try simply to restore the con- 
ditions of sixty years ago is. obviously impossible. To 
take a wild leap into the middle of a not inconceivable, 
but certainly remote, future of non-party governments, 
and suchlike novelties, is as obviously unpractical. It is 
with an existing state of affairs we have to deal, a state 
of affairs which may be successfully modified, but can 
neither be suddenly reversed nor suddenly transformed. 

There is one reversal, indeed, which is not only 
possible but essential as a preliminary to any effort at 
constitutional reconstruction. That is the repeal of the 
Parliament Act. There can be no tolerable basis for the 
relations between the two Chambers, and no decent order 
of business in the House of Commons, while that con- 
stitutional monstrosity remains in force. There is no 
conceivable scheme of reform into which it can be made 
to fit, no conceivable set of circumstances in which its 
retention, even in a modified form, would be of any real 
advantage. 

With the Parliament Act out of the way, the field is 
clear for the consideration of the problem of the powers 
and composition of the Second Chamber. That a strong 
and independent Second Chamber is essential to the 
satisfactory working of the Constitution has been very 
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generally conceded in the past. But, as a matter of fact, 
the arguments in favour of such an institution are far 
stronger to-day than at any former time. The House of 
Commons has, by an inevitable process, ceased to be an 
independent deliberative body and become an instrument 
for the carrying out of the policy of the Cabinet of the 
day. However desirable it may be to reassert in some 
measure the independence of the individual member of 
the House of Commons and to restore reality to its 
debates, it is bound to remain an assembly in which, in 
the main, the views of the Cabinet must prevail. Such 
an assembly, however well fitted to help the Government 
in the administration of national affairs, is correspondingly 
less fitted to give a final sanction to legislation. It can 
provide, with comparative steadiness and certainty, that 
simple majority which is sufficient for executive action. 
But the very effectiveness of the party organisation 
which ensures that result prevents it from securing for 
legislation that measure of general assent which is 
essential if legislation is to be really successful and 
enduring. There is, therefore, all the greater necessity 
for the reconsideration and, if necessary, recasting of 
legislation in an assembly where the party tie is looser 
and is not in constant requisition for carrying on the 
current work of government. 

To fulfil this need, a Second Chamber must have 
certain characteristics. It must, in the first place, have 
effective powers; it must be able to deal with legislation, 
as apart from administration and finance, on a footing of 
equality with the House of Commons. Secondly, it must 
have authority, both in the eyes of the House of Commons 
and of the country, to enable it to assert those powers 
effectively. Thirdly, it must be independent, both of the 
Government of the day, and of the electoral mood of 
the day. Lastly, it must be impartial, that is to say de- 
tached, as far as possible, from the influences of the party 
‘machine.’ The House of Lords, as it stands, clearly does 
not fulfil all the necessary conditions. It certainly enjoys 
a real independence; birth constitutes a qualification 
which can neither be solicited as a favour nor withdrawn 
asa punishment. It has a great historical tradition, and 
a high average of individual ability in its members. But 
it cannot be said to be impartial : whatever the historical 
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causes which have given it its present political complexion, 
the fact remains that it is overwhelmingly on one side in 
politics. Lastly, its moral authority has been seriously 
impaired in the public mind both by the campaign 
against the hereditary system, and by the somewhat in- 
glorious manner in which the peers submitted to the 
Parliament Act. 

The question that will inevitably come up for decision 
in the near future is whether it is possible to maintain 
the House of Lords on the existing basis, with such 
modifications as may be required to secure a greater 
political impartiality ; or whether it will be necessary to 
proceed directly to the creation of an elective Second 
Chamber. There is an obvious attractiveness about the 
idea of retaining continuity of tradition with a body 
which, after all, has been the most successful Second 
Chamber in the world. The difficulty lies in the carrying 
out of theidea. All the schemes that have been suggested, 
not least so that brought forward by Lord Lansdowne 
as an alternative to the Parliament Act, are full of com- 
plication and have to start on the basis of an artificial 
equalising of parties. The weakness of such an equalising 
is that it rests on no real principle and has no permanent 
value. A House of Lords selected to-day by Mr Asquith 
and Lord Lansdowne in conjunction would have little 
real authority in attempting to hold its own against the 
urgency of a Labour Ministry ten or twenty years hence. 
If the equality of parties had come about more or less 
naturally, as would have been the case if the peers had 
forced a mass of new creations in 1911, it is possible that 
the whole enlarged body of peers might have been 
treated as a panel out of which a smaller and more 
efficient Second Chamber might have been elected. In 
that case the new Second Chamber might have taken 
real root and held its own. To bring about that same 
condition of things in cold blood is a very different 
matter. 

The alternative is to go frankly and unreservedly for 
an elected Second Chamber, framing the method of 
election, the tenure of seats, and all the other conditions, 
in such a manner as to secure the creation of a body 
independent in character, uninfluenced by immediate 
party exigencies or electoral moods, and reflecting the 
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settled normal tendencies of the nation. . A twelve, 
fifteen, or even twenty-one years’ tenure of seats would 
secure independence. ‘Proportional Representation. in 
large constituencies would facilitate the election of men 
of standing and reputation. By allowing one-third of 
the House to retire at a time, violent fluctuations in 
composition would be avoided, while the House as a 
whole would be kept steadily in touch with the normal 
will of the nation. And with a view to giving that 
normal will a conservative basis—using the word in a 
non-party ‘sense—it might be possible to confine the 
electorate to voters over thirty years of age. Lastly, it 
is at any rate conceivable that the vote for a chamber 
whose functions are essentially deliberative and reflective 
might be more easily conceded to women than the vote 
for the Lower House, which is, essentially, under modern 
conditions, a vote controlling the executive and initiative 
power in the State. The essential weakness of any 
scheme for an elective House of Lords is the breach of 
continuity, and the doubt whether men of the right 
quality will be found to come forward and strengthen the 
presumptive authority, which the elective principle 
already possesses in the minds of the great mass of the 
people, by the moral authority of high personal character 
and a judicial temper. It is a weakness that can be 
overcome. But only on two conditions. One is that the 
change is made with the consent and moral support of 
the nation as a whole, and not as a mere party measure. 
The other is that the existing Peerage should not merely 
accept it, but should boldly throw themselves into the 
task of making it a success. If they are resolved to 
maintain the tradition of public service in their own class 
and the continuity of political life in the House of Lords 
by themselves’ standing for election under the new 
conditions, they can achieve their end. 

Whatever solution may be adopted with regard to the 
composition of the Second Chamber, there still remains 
one difficulty, arising from the possibility of conflict 
between the two Houses, which is not solved by the mere 
repeal of the Parliament Act and the restoration of' the 
status quo ante. It, undoubtedly; was a real defect of our 
system, as it was worked before the Parliament Act, and 
constituted, indeed, the one really legitimate grievance of 
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the Liberal party against that system, that a Government, 
interested in an important measure with which the House 
of Lords disagreed, had no alternatives other than those 
of either submitting forthwith to the inconvenience and 
risk of a general election on that measure, or else of 
letting that measure wait to take its chance at a later 
election when subsequent events might have fatally 
compromised the popularity of its introducers. The intro- 
duction, in some form or other, of the principle of the 
Referendum, or direct appeal to the electors on a particu- 
lar issue, has really become inevitable. What is desirable, 
however, is that the Referendum should be introduced 
with due safeguards. To make it too accessible a solution 
would destroy the stability of government and the sense 
of responsibility in Parliament. It should be an instru- 
ment mainly kept in reserve, and only available on those 
occasions where the difference between the two Houses 
is so strong, and the issue so important, that the 
alternative would be recourse to a general election. The 
introduction of the Referendum would, indeed, have an 
indirect advantage even greater than that of diminishing 
the probability of deadlock between the two Houses. The 
mere possibility of a direct appeal to the electorate on 
a single issue would cut the ground away from any 
purely ‘log-rolling’ parliamentary compact, by depriv- 
ing the parties to such a compact of the power to carry 
out their bargain. The value of such an influence, un- 
obtrusive though it might be, in regenerating the life 
of the House of Commons, restoring reality to its dis- 
cussions, and removing the deadening influence of an 
excessive mechanical discipline, might well prove almost 
incalculable. 

One other reform aiming at the restoration of the indi- 
vidual independence of members of the House of Commons 
and the relaxation of the grip of the party ‘machine,’ 
deserves serious consideration. Proportional Representa- 
tion has long been advocated as a means of securing a 
fairer representation of the true balance of opinion in the 
country as a whole, as well as giving a better chance to 
local minorities, and on those grounds has much to 
commend it, But its real value and importance from 
the point of view of the regeneration of Parliament lie in 
the fact that it would tend to strengthen the independence 
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of the individual member as against the ‘machine.’ The 
power of the ‘machine’ over the voter is far greater 
when it confronts him with the simple alternative of 
voting for or against the man of its choice than if it has 
to leave him free to vote for three or more candidates in 
the order of his individual preference. Strong men, of 
definite views, and with a good record of public service, 
would, under Proportional Representation, tend to retain 
their place in Parliament in spite of sudden fluctuations in 
the mood of the electorate, or of occasional divergencies 
of view between themselves and the official policy of their 
party. On the other hand, the power of a mere handful 
of cranks, which is sufficient under the existing electoral 
system to turn the scale of any close-fought election, 
would be diminished, to the great advantage of sincerity 
and effectiveness in political life. 

The reconstitution of the House of Lords, the 
introduction of the Referendum under strictly limited 
conditions, and the application of Proportional Repre- 
sentation to parliamentary elections, probably represent 
as much as it is possible to do in the way of a deliberate 
remodelling of our constitutional machinery. The rest 
must be left in the main to that ‘ change of heart’ which, 
one may hope, will be brought about before long by the 
realisation of all the disastrous consequences of the 
aggravation of the present state of Parliament, and 
which the reforms indicated above are only intended to 
foster and encourage. There may, and indeed must be, 
remodelling in certain other directions. Apart from any 
settlement of the Irish question which may be mooted 
after the final defeat of the present unworkable measure 
of Home Rule, the problems of local government and 
local taxation may well lead to the consideration of some 
general scheme of provincial government, diminishing to 
some slight extent the pressure of work upon the national 
legislature. Far more important is the solution of the 
problem of securing for the Empire, as a whole, an 
effective organ of government free from the wholly 
incongruous task of carrying on the local government 
of the United Kingdom. But such an organ of govern- 
ment—an Imperial Parliament in the fullest sense—must 
come into being as a new growth outside the existing 
Parliament of the United Kingdom. When it does come 
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it will relieve that Parliament of many responsibilities 
which, at present, it is only very inadequately fulfilling, 
and so lighten the strain upon the constitutional 
mechanism at home. More than that, by eliminating 
Imperial issues from our domestic controversies, it will 
help to get rid of the entirely false antithesis between 
Imperial and social questions which underlies so much of 
our party controversies at the present day. But, however 
important—and no question can really compare with it 
in importance—the solution of the Imperial problem 
does not bear directly upon the immediate issue of 
constitutional reform in this country. That issue has 
to be decided here and on its merits, and any attempt to 
confuse the two, such, for instance, as is implied in the 
well-meant suggestion to convert the House of Lords 
into an Imperial Senate by the inclusion of colonial 
representatives, can only end in futility. To succeed we 
must recognise clearly that there are two great tasks we 
must take in hand. The one—the rebuilding of our 
domestic constitution to suit our domestic needs—is 
a task for this nation alone. The other—the creation 
of a new and yet more splendid fabric of an Imperial 
constitution to suit the needs of a world-wide Empire— 
can only be carried out by a common Imperial effort. 
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Art, 14—BRITISH POLICY IN THE NEAR EAST. 


To the future historian the Balkan War with its necessary 
corollaries will: stand out as one of the memorable features 

in the panorama of European evolution. It marks the 
- watershed of two epochs, the cleavage line between the 
old international order and a new one, the nature of 
| which is as yet undefined. One of its ultimate effects 
will be the collapse of the artificial in the groundwork of 
international politics and the substitution of homogeneous 
peoples for mixed States in the balance of nations. In 
the light of such data as are at present available, one 
may sum up the more striking cosmopolitan effects of 
the campaign just ended by saying that it has transferred 
the Oriental question from South-Eastern Europe to Asia - 
Minor; has pitted the Slav against the Teuton, not only 
there but all over Eastern Europe; and has by over- 
lapping interests detracted enormously from the value 
of hard and fast alliances. And now that hostilities are 
at last terminated, the Powers of Europe may be con- 
gratulated upon a provisional settlement and a temporary 
lull, and condoled with on the increased burdens of blood 
and money which they are doomed to bear until the next 
storm bursts. 

The Near Eastern problem having altered its aspect, 
the parts ascribed to the various Powers occupied in 
working it out to an issue must undergo a corresponding 
change. The spectacle with which Europe will be con- 
fronted during the present and the coming generations 
is a struggle, diplomatic and, it may be, military, between 
Slav and Teuton for the lion’s share of territory in Asia 
Minor and in Eastern Europe—a struggle which may 
easily develop into what Germans term a ‘ might-contest.’ 
At this early stage it may be difficult for the untrained 
eye of the average observer to discern the connecting 
link which unites the expulsion of the Turks from 
Europe with the sharpening of the antagonism between 
the Slav and Teutonic peoples. He will be more deeply 
struck by the seemingly felicitous readjustment of the 
equipoise of forces which was upset by the downfall of the 
Osmanli. The creation of a new independent State which 
secular traditions as well as material interests render 
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hostile to the Slavs, the paralysing effect of the jealousies 
of the victors among themselves, and the elaborate 
military precautions adopted by Austria-Hungary and 
her powerful ally, have seemingly restored the status 
quo—at any rate in so far as its conservative influence 
on political Europe is concerned. 

But onlookers who perceive only this surface- 
smoothness and discern nothing beneath, display a false 
conception of the significance of recent events. They 
confound the transient with the durable. The principle 
of balance in South-Eastern Europe may indeed be up- 
held for a little while longer owing to the elements 
of discord within the triumphant Coalition, and to the 
consequent gravitation of some of its members towards 
the military Powers of Central Europe. But to the 
trained political ear the ground beneath this artificial 
structure rings hollow. True, the Coalition is foredoomed 
to fall to pieces, and has already become dissolved in fact 
if notin form. Bereft of their cement—a common, rich 
and conquerable foe—the victorious partners are yielding 
to centrifugal influences. Greece feels drawn towards 
Turkey and repelled by Bulgaria. The Serbsare sundered 
from the Bulgars by opposition of interests which the 
future will certainly intensify. Roumania, which for 
centuries helped and befriended Bulgaria, is now at 
daggers drawn with her neighbour, owing much less to 
an antagonism of aims than to Bulgarian diplomatic 
methods. Even if the two nations were to join hands 
and persist in the Austrophil policy inaugurated by King 
Carol, this decision would, it is thought, retard but not 
avert the final consummation; for the three and a half 
millions of Roumanians in the Dual Monarchy wield a 
force of attraction which may in the long run affect their 
brethren in the Kingdom. Already public feeling on 
the subject in Bucharest, Jassy, Braila and other parts of 
Roumania is perceptibly veering round towards Russia 
and the Slavs, whose day of jubilee has dawned at last. 
If Vienna counts upon Roumania and Bulgaria to keep 
the Serbs in bounds, Russia also relies upon them both to 
further the cause of the Slavs, whose peaceful penetration 
of the East is now become manifest. And one of thesetwo 
Empires is doomed to disappointment. 

The victories of the Allies over the Turks electrified 
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the Slav peoples, sharpening their consciousness of racial 
strength and whetting their appetite for political power. 
At the news of the fall of Adrianople the deputies of the 
Russian Duma rejoiced ecstatically. Even Dr Daneff, 
though no conquering hero, was made the recipient of 
honours such as were never bestowed upon Moltke or 
Wellington, and was carried triumphantly about the 
Tavrida Palace in the arms of Russia’s chosen law-givers. 
On that memorable occasion Bulgaria’s representative, 
M. Bobcheff, addressing an enthusiastic Russian crowd, is 
alleged to have said: ‘It is the victory of Russia, whose 
troops occupied Adrianople in 1829. It is the victory of 
Slavdom in its entirety. Long live great Russia!’ 

That is the keynote of the new situation—the coming 
of the Slav. Doubtless Panslavism in Russia has just 
suffered a temporary reverse at the hands of the Imperial 
Government led by MM. Kokofftseff and Sazonoff, who, 
being statesmen, are for cutting the national coat 
according to its cloth. After a sharp struggle national 
interests have prevailed over racial dreams. But the 
battle was hard fought and the field is still contested. 
In the near future the defeated will receive adequate 
help from without. The impending duel with Germany 
in Asia Minor may drive official Russia into the path into 
which she so lately refused to bedrawn. Panslavism has 
hitherto been but a garish flame, flickering at banquets 
in the restaurants of St Petersburg ; but since the victory 
at Kirklisse, the fall of Adrianople, and the transforma- 
tion of the Oriental question, it promises to become a 
torch to illumine the way of the Government of the Tsar. 
That was certainly Germany’s reading of the omens. 
And the practical conclusions she drew from them are 
writ large in the new military law, the non-recurrent 
tax of a milliard marks, and the impressive circumstances 
under which these measures have been adopted. 

These are some of the considerations which make 
short work of the contention of those optimists who 
‘hold that the course of Near Eastern affairs must now 
run smooth, because forsooth there is no longer any room 
in the Balkans for friction between Austria-Hungary and 
Russia, seeing that neither of these States lays claim to 
territory there. On the contrary, they will both continue 
to influence the politics of the Balkans by proxy; the 
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one through Albania, the other through Servia. And the 
spirit that will animate the two Empires in their mutual 
relations is abundantly disclosed by their unstable 
negotiations with regard to the demobilisation of their 
armies and the delimitation of Albania. During the 
lull now beginning the States of the League will settle 
down and recuperate their spent forces, postponing the 
realisation of further schemes of aggrandisement. That 
there are such schemes is certain. The designs of 
Bulgaria, which avowedly aims at the political primacy of 
the Balkans and is well-equipped for that position, are no 
secret. The publicist, who should announce that before 
the present century has run a quarter of its course she 
will have wrested from Servia the district of Pirot, 
together with certain other and newer acquisitions of 
her Slav neighbour and ally, and have made an effort to 
detach Salonica from Greece, could not fairly be accused 
of reckless vaticination. For Bulgaria means to grow. 
She deems herself the Piedmont of the Balkans. Un- 
happily she lacks a Cavour. Dr Daneff’s scrupulous 
patriotism shrank from surrendering a rood of his native 
soil to Roumania, while his diplomacy clothed the refusal 
in a form that estranged the sympathies of the nation 
with which his own was to have fused its forces and 
recomposed the Balkan world. Still the judgment of the 
arbitrators in St Petersburg may possibly reconcile the 
two nations. The surrender of Silistria looks like a step 
in this direction. That the Russian Government would 
pay handsomely for the privilege of pulling the strings 
both at Sofia and Belgrade is self-evident. 

Turning to the calculable element in the future we 
discern foretokens of a Turco-Bulgarian entente which 
would appear to be now the uppermost scheme in the 
minds of constructive Bulgarian politicians. The motive 
which they set before their enemies of yesterday is that 
between Turkey and Bulgaria there is no longer any 
ground for hostility, whereas there are cogent reasons 
for co-operation. Bulgaria harbours no further designs 
on the integrity of the Ottoman realm. She scouts the 
notion that Constantinople is her next national goal. 
‘If it were, adds her naive spokesman, ‘she would find, 
not only Turkey, but also Russia blocking her way. And 
we cannot afford to disregard the wishes of our elder 
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sister. Therefore let us two combine.’ So apparent was 
this effort to prepare the way for an understanding with 
Turkey that some months ago rumour credited the Sofia 
Cabinet with negotiating a secret convention with the 
Porte which would, it was alleged, have been duly con- 
cluded had it not been for the insistence of Bulgaria on 
the cession of Adrianople. 

To-day the Turks are less open to a proposal of this 
nature than they may have been in December or January. 
They have too vivid a recollection of Bulgarian efforts to 
obtain a footing on the coast of the Sea of Marmora, and 
to cripple the Ottoman State financially; and they are 
aware that it is the Slav who, as the agent of Fate, will 
fix the time-limit of their national existence. Whether, 
with such rankling memories and dismal anticipations, 
they will fraternise with their most dangerous enemy 
may well be questioned. If they do, it is not impossible 
that the adhesion of Roumania may transform the under- 
standing into a triple alliance, while that of Albania 
might in time make it a quadruple one. These are 
combinations which, if realised, would, it is believed, 
redistribute the balance of political forces, enable Austria- 
Hungary to continue the even tenour of her way without 
misgivings, and ensure peace among the Powers. For 
such an alliance would more than outweigh the Servian 
States, which are supposed to be the disturbing elements 
in the Balkans. But a Greco-Turkish entente seems 
more probable. For at least a twelvemonth it has been 
in the air, and it may at any moment become an accom- 
plished fact. Such a co-partnership is also more natural 
than the other. Greece is solicitous about interests, 
and pursues aims not. opposed to those of the Turkey 
which will survive after the peace. Yet she;has it in 
her power withal, by means of the influential Hellenic 
elements scattered throughout Asia Minor, to smooth 
the way of Ottoman statesmen or to block it with 
hindrances. Other considerations which make for such 
an arrangement are the circumstances that Greece lacks 
powerful political kindred outside, capable of abetting 
designs on the integrity of. Turkey ; and that it would be 
to the advantage of both Governments to keep out as 
long as possible the rising tide of Slavdom, or say, rather, 
of pan-Bulgarianism. 
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When calculating the durability of the new political 
system of the Balkans one should bear in mind that the vic- 
torious States, and in particular Bulgaria, are exhausted 
by their recent exertions. The Bulgarians have mobilised 
their last man and raised their last franc to carry on 
the war, and are now decimated and impoverished. The 
provinces they have won are materially undeveloped, and 
cannot become self-supporting for a considerable lapse of 
time, or without the outlay of large sums of money. 
Consequently, for the present Bulgaria and her allies 
have no choice but to confine themselves to their domestic 
interests and eschew subversive action in the peninsula. 
Therein lies the surest guarantee of peace for a limited 
time to come. It is reinforced by the measures of pre- 
caution adopted by Europe, and especially by Austria- 
Hungary and Germany. But Balkan affairs—one cannot 
repeat it too often—will be henceforward relegated to 
the second place in the sphere of international politics. 
The foreground of public affairs will be occupied by 
Asia Minor, where the duel between the German and the 
Russ is expected to be fought. 

Of the precautionary expedients hit upon by Austria- 
Hungary and Germany the most palpable are the 
propping-up of Turkey, the creation of an independent 
Albania, and the new German military law together 
with its financial base. These measures are materials 
for constructing the breakwater to keep out the Slav 
flood. Albania and Turkey constitute the first line 
of defence against the onrush of the Slav. The second 
is the German army, which will be ready as soon as 
necessary to wage a war on two frontiers. No fair- 
minded Briton, however little he may sympathise with 
the military Power which is thus indirectly imposing 
intolerable burdens upon the peoples of Europe, will 
refuse to the German people that high tribute of 
admiration, which is ever due to virile effort and self- 
abnegation. Peace among the Great Powers being an 
interest of Great Britain and the maintenance of it an 
object of her policy, we naturally desire to see Turkey 
and Albania living and thriving. For the existence of 
these two States is a sine qua non of the peace of 
Europe. Yet both will be presumably short-lived, and 
the political system grounded upon them is provisional. 
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Albania and Turkey now form the two mainstays of 
Austria’s influence in the Near East; and, had it not 
been for these, she might have been compelled to 
descend into the arena and take an active part in 
the campaign. Austria-Hungary, despite the circum- 
stance that the bulk of her subjects are non-German, 
represents Teutonic culture and interests in South- 
Eastern Europe. As once her sons formed the vanguard 
of Europe against which the force of the Turkish 
onslaught was broken, so at present she has an 
analogous part to play against the onrush of the Slav. 
That is why the German nation so vigorously seconds 
her efforts and champions her Balkan policy, for by 
so doing it is really furthering its own interests. The 
Slav is pitted against the Teuton, not in the Balkan 
peninsula only, but in all Eastern Europe and Asia 
Minor. Over that large area one may discern the 
beginnings of a racial struggle which may ultimately 
bring about a fundamental political transformation of 
Europe. One way of postponing this trial of strength 
is to keep Turkey and Albania above water. The sub- 
mersion of either would be the prelude to the deluge. 
Here is to be found the clue to the attitude of our 
Foreign Office in the Austrian dispute with the two 
Servian kingdoms. 

Albania is a pithless State which will have to be 
prompted and helped by its creator during a sharp 
struggle for bare existence. For it was called into 
being in spite of the vigorous opposition of its neigh- 
bours, and became possessed of most of its own towns 
despite their strenuous and insistent endeavours to 
retain or wrest them. Its inhabitants are mostly half- 
wild highlanders whose notions of property, human 
life and justice are primitive, and whose political sense 
is atrophied. In order to live and thrive, Albania will 
need the guidance of men qualified to play the part of 
regenerators. And as yet none such are visible. The 
main hope of the new State is in its future ruler. 

Whether the Sultan’s mutilated Empire can exist for 
long may well be doubted. The Turkey in Asia which 
has been saved from the disaster that engulfed the 
European and African provinces of the Empire is but 
a mere stagnant pool left behind by the subsidence of 
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a river in flood. The Turkish State now exists for the 
behoof of others, having no longer a mission of its own. 
It resembles the amputated half of the Empire which 
was rotten to the core before the Slav and the Greek 
pulled it down. Turkey was condemned to dissolution no 
matter who ruled it, for it drew its political vitality from 
hostile elements—Greeks, Bulgars, Armenians, Albanians. 
Some of Turkey’s best men in diplomacy, the administra- 
tion and the army were provided by these nationalities. 

For the moment, however, circumstances appear 
favourable to Turkey. The Powers in their own in- 
terests desire to keep it alive. But they are not always 
at one, nor are their interests constant. Besides, the 
bonds that join together the different provinces of the 
Empire are loosened. The army, which was the unique 
hope of every Turkish Cabinet, has become a broken 
reed. There are no born leaders of men in the country, 
whereas there are many destructive parties. Islam itself 
is perhaps the most formidable of all obstacles to con- 
solidation and progress. It is a suffocating force, a 
stream of spiritual lava that covers the nation’s body and 
soul and smothers its energies. No preventive legislation 
can counteract its deadening effects. Nothing short of 
a religious reformation would avail to bring it into 
harmony with the progressive forces of modern culture, 
equalise Christians and Moslems, and raise up a vigorous 
working-class to vie with and hold its own against the 
supple competitors of the West. 

Parliamentary government is likewise a powerful 
solvent of the Empire and fraught with evil to the simple- 
minded subjects of the Sultan. It is a system by which 
they cannot profit and with which their leaders will not 
dispense. And it is spreading like an infection to other 
parts of the Empire. Armenia, for example, is demanding 
reforms which, as her powerful backers know, may be 
used as a lever to break up Turkey’s last remnant of 
Empire. What the Syrians have in view, when they 
clamour for administrative and other improvements, 
differs only in degree from the privileges which, in the 
hands of the Christians of European Turkey, contributed 
to split up the State. And these are only a few of the 
dangers which menace the decrepit organism. 

The work of consolidating Turkey and Albania as a 
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means of maintaining peace is deserving of the support 
of Great Britain. Those two organisms are war-con- 
ductors, if one may coin the term. Therefore, without 
meddling in their domestic concerns or taking sides in their 
quarrels, we might help to render their existence certain 
and their well-being possible. That the Slav nations 
grudge them everything they possess and are, and that 
the Teuton gives them his support unhesitatingly, is 
immaterial. With these motives we have nothing to do. 
Our aim is the preservation of peace. 

But we cannot ignore the cardinal fact of the new 
situation ; the Slav and the Teuton races have given rise 
to two headstrong political currents intense in their 
antagonism, irreconcilable in their aims. For years the 
contest between them was, so to say, subterranean and 
pacific. But it has assumed a new aspect since the 
Balkan Slav States, rising into sudden strength, effaced 
European Turkey and would have driven the Caliph from 
the city of Constantine, had not the national ambition of 
the Russ got the better of the racial affinity of the Slav 
and preserved the Grand Turk until the next turn of 
Fortune’s wheel. It is this racial struggle, at present 
bloodless, which will henceforward dominate European 
politics, giving point and coherence to the military efforts 
of the Central European States. Compared with the trial 
of strength in which the struggle of Slav and Teuton 
may reach its climax, the rivalry between Germany and 
France is but as the quarrel of children. Happily, like the 
long-expected wars between this country and Russia, 
between France and Great Britain, and between the 
Germans and ourselves, the Slavo-Teutonic military duel 
may never come off. One thing is certain: so long as 
Turkey continues to rule over the coveted territories and 
order is kept in the Balkans, the rivalry of the Powers 
will run on pacific lines. 

And here we touch upon what ought to be one of the 
aims of British foreign policy : the preservation of things 
as they are—if that phrase may be permitted at a moment 
of upheaval —throughout the whole Near East. For 
that, being an essential condition of peace, is also a British 
interest. To desire, as some publicists do, the persistence 
of the Balkan League after the termination of hostilities, 
is'to misunderstand the situation and to gauge wrongly 
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the relations of the Allies towards each other. These 
restless little States cannot live and work together in 
partnership with no common foe to assail. But, if by 
some miracle the feat were achieved, two unwelcome 
results would speedily make themselves felt. On the one 
hand, the provocative attitude of the Coalition towards 
Austria-Hungary would soon culminate in a quarrel, in 
which Russia and Germany might feel bound to take 
sides. And, on the other hand, the Confederation, strong 
within and enterprising without, would easily upset the 
frail equipoise in the Mediterranean and compel the 
Powers interested in that sea route to readjust their 
policies by extreme and dangerous measures to altered 
and complicated conditions. 

It is therefore to the interplay of antagonistic but 
more or less evenly balanced forces that we must look for 
the maintenance of the requisite equilibrium in South- 
Eastern Europe. The rival States there will gradually 
coalesce into two, or it may be three, political groups and 
hold each other in check. Beyond the desirability of 
contributing to that or any other arrangement which 
would make for pacific evolution, it would be unfruitful 
to outline a policy for this country. Our action must 
be determined by circumstances and our general policy 
based on opportunism. One may, however, hazard the 
view that it is desirable we should cultivate the closest 
relations of friendship with Greece as the chief maritime 
State and the possessor of the islands, as well as with 
Turkey, from whose weakness and gratitude some Powers 
have obtained and others are expecting concessions or 
legacies. For it is especially to the safeguarding of our 
Mediterranean route, and of everything which that 
involves, that our intercourse with the separate States 
of Europe should now tend. Hence in promoting peace 
among the Great Powers we have a decided interest ; 
whereas in siding with them in their national quarrels 
we have none. Thus, while it would be a matter of grave 
concern to this country if the military strength of France 
were to be seriously impaired or her territory considerably | 
reduced, it would be folly were we to espouse her quarrel 
with Germany over the lost provinces. In like manner 
it would have been the height of political unwisdom if 
we had encouraged the Slavs in their endeavours to 
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whittle away Albania and supported them in their 
persistent efforts to give Scutari to Montenegro. 

Before taking leave of this part of the subject it may 
be noted that one of the main difficulties that meets us 
in dealing with our Russian and French friends whenever 
they drift into a critical position or attune themselves 
to an ecstatic mood, is that their policy is frequently 
inspired by sentiment, whereas ours must always be 
guided by interest. This divergence stands out in painful 
relief, when we come to discuss the plans, projects, claims 
and interests which turn upon the status of our friends 
in the Mediterranean and our own. For to the British 
Empire that is a matter not of prestige or power, but of 
vital moment. Great Britain’s waterway to India, her 
commerce with the East, her Empire beyond the seas, 
will be secure so long as we retain command of the 
Mediterranean, and no longer. And for some years the 
safety, once absolute, of that route has been on the wane, 
gradually and imperceptibly at first, and during the last 
few years rapidly and palpably. We still, indeed, hold 
Gibraltar, Malta and Cyprus; but to-day France can 
oppose to these Bizerta and Tunis, to-morrow Italy may 
menace us from Tobruk and Tripoli; while other causes 
are visibly operative, the effects of which may well give 
pause to a resourceful statesman. 

For the new political currents have drawn Continental 
nations from their old moorings. Dominance in the 
Midland Sea is become the object of a keen competition 
which may one day culminate in a fierce struggle, those 
Powers which have a footing on its shores endeavouring 
to extend or fortify it, and the remainder striving to ac- 
quire possessions or establish claims there. Even in olden 
times, although hardly more than a vast lake, it attracted 
the vigorous and progressive nations of mankind by the 
means it offered them of accomplishing their historic 
mission, of holding intercourse with distant peoples, of 
engaging in commerce and effecting conquests. Last 
century its importance increased a thousandfold when, 
in lieu of the no-thoroughfare it had theretofore been, 
with no exit except in the West, the Suez Canal trans- 
formed it into a corridor of continents, one of the 
principal arteries of the political and commercial world. 
And German enterprise has since then intensified its 
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force of attraction incalculably. The construction of 
the railway cutting Anatolia diagonally, and the unfinished 
Baghdad line connecting Constantinople with the Persian 
Gulf, have heightened the economical value of the adja- 
cent lands, and sharpened the desires of the Powers to 
establish claims to some portion of them. And at present 
a controlling voice in the political destinies or economic 
development of one or other of those countries consti- 
tutes a vital interest to several Governments which would 
not have sacrificed an army corps to gain a footing there 
fifty years ago. 

Italy, for example, is at her wits’ end devising ways 
to appropriate the thirteen islands which she occupied 
during her war with Turkey. France is impatient for 
some kind of international recognition of her pretensions 
to Syria, or at any rate to the northern part of it. Russia 
harbours designs upon Payas, Smyrna, Constantinople, 
Armenia and the Holy Land. Germany is sowing in- 
terests over the region traversed by the Baghdad Rail- 
way in the hope of seeing them grow up into acknow- 
ledged rights or serious claims in the near future. Greece 
considers herself the lawful owner of all the islands of 
the Aigean which the fortune of war has given to her or 
to Italy, and the sole heiress of the remainder. Even 
Bulgaria made a high bid for a strip of the Marmora 
sea coast, and, indeed, for Constantinople itself. She 
has succeeded in acquiring a window on the Aigean; 
and Austria’s claim to a clear road to the same sea has 
been silently heard and unanimously acquiesced in. 

These circumstances indicate the direction which our 
foreign policy must take. It behoves us to leave nothing, 
or as little as possible, to chance. Turkey, as we know, 
is but the nominal guardian of the Straits. Invested 
with delegated authority, she lacks adequate military 
strength to enforce it in the face of serious opposition. 
At any moment one of the unexpected shifts of circum- 
stance may deprive her of functions which are hardly - 
more than symbolical. And then a general scramble 
will begin, for which we ought to be prepared, diplomatic- 
ally and otherwise. It may prove one of the most fateful 
deals in history. Other nations are already bestirring 
themselves. 

Italy, as the Mediterranean Power par excellence in 
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virtue of geographical situation, historic tradition and 
political necessity, has been deliberately accommodating 
her foreign, military, and naval policy to this arduous 
task ever since the days of Cavour. What she has 
achieved in this respect borders on the miraculous, so 
absurdly inadequate were the means she had to dispose 
of to the end she has compassed. . Alliances with foreign 
Powers, including her dangerous rival ; pacific penetration 
carried to a fine art in Albania ; daring, costly and abortive 
enterprises like the attempted invasion of Abyssinia; a 
war of conquest pure and simple like the campaign 
against Turkey, were all resorted to in turn. Everything 
was fish that came into her net. In the history of sea- 
power Italy's rapid and brilliant success resembles that 
of Prussia on land. She has exceeded the hopes of her 
friends and the fears of her rivals, and she must be care- 
fully reckoned with as an.increasingly powerful factor in 
the naval policy of the British Empire. 

For that reason her conduct in the matter of the 
islands deserves attention. She occupied thirteen of the 
Sporades during the war against Turkey as a military 
operation which might favourably affect the outcome of 
the campaign. But very soon the Roman Consulta began 
to envisage this temporary acquisition as a political fact, 
and the Press was encouraged to advocate the definitive 
retention of the booty. Now the peace treaty of Ouchy 
obliges Italy to evacuate the islands as soon as Turkey 
has withdrawn her regular soldiers and officials from 
Tripoli. The terms of this clause are clear, but the 
construction put upon them is puzzling, for all thirteen 
islands are still under the sway of King Victor Emmanuel, 
whose Ministers evince no readiness to return them. 
Those who seek for a motive for this seemingly arbitrary 
act will understand that it may well have seemed a 
hopeful speculation to kéep possession of the islands 
during a war which might have ended in the liquidation 
of the Turkish Empire in its entirety. Italy would 
then, of course, have continued to hold as her very own 
strategic positions of undoubted value; for these islands 
command the direct route from the Turkish capital to 
Port Said, and would thus enable Italy to operate with 
great effect in war and to negotiate with corresponding 
authority during peace. Their incorporation in the 
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Kingdom of Italy would, therefore, work a serious change 
in the status of Mediterranean Powers to the detriment 
of the other nations interested. Their transfer from 
Turkey to another State, like so many of the contentious 
questions to which the Balkan war imparted actuality, is 
a transaction reserved to the Powers. And some of these 
have unofficially made known their determination to 
insist on the retrocession of the islands to Turkey, who 
is pledged to leave the disposal of them to Europe. That, 
doubtless, will be our line of action. To base it on im- 
personal grounds, one may contend that no neutral 
Government could now annex any territory belonging to 
the Ottoman Empire without implicitly recognising for 
each of its competitors the correlative right of demanding 
adequate compensation. And that principle would entail 
the partition of Asiatic Turkey, which everyone is anxious 
to avoid. Against any such high-handed act!it would be 
the right and duty of the Great Powers to protest. 
Nobody imagines that, after this informal expression 
of the will of Europe, Italy will still cling to the islands 
indefinitely. Her statesmen have too nice a sense of the 
interests of the nation to risk them thus unfruitfully. 
The common supposition is that she will return them to 
Turkey and use her diplomatic influence to prevent their 
being allotted to Greece. The object of this precaution 
is obvious. When the time comes for the partition of the 
residue of the Ottoman Empire, they would constitute a 
prize worth figuring as Italy’s share of the booty ; whereas 
she could never hope to get possession of them once they 
are annexed to Greece. Whether this train of reasoning 
or another has supplied the motive for the action and 
inaction of the Consulta is immaterial to the present 
issue. The islands belong to the Hellenic Government 
by every recognised right, including that of war. The 
population is pining for reunion with the mother 
country; and, if they be condemned to remain under 
the Sultan’s sceptre, their condition will be as unenviable 
as before, agitation calling forth coercion and rebellion 
provoking repression. 
taly can sustain this check with equanimity. One- 
third of the entire Mediterranean population is Italian. 
She owns a seaboard of over eleven hundred miles, ex- 
tending from Tunis to Egypt. In a few years the naval 
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bases of Derna and Tobruk, which command the route to 
India, will render our way more precarious than before; 
and if she contrive further to obtain possession of Valona, 
she will, so to say, be able to cut the Mediterranean in 
two. Tocounteract these advantages, actual and poten- 
tial, the anonymous world of the Press suggested the 
occupation by Great Britain of Suda Bay, or of the entire 
island of Crete. To the knowledge of the present writer 
this island was on several occasions offered to Great 
Britain. From a purely strategic point of view, and 
making abstraction from the other manifold aspects of the 
matter, it would have been asplendid acquisition. Nearly 
two hundred miles long, Crete forms a sort of barrier 
across the Aigean Sea and enables the maritime Power 
that holds it to defend with ease the narrow channels 
east and west, to the use of which hostile warships would 
be restricted. That possession, therefore, would have 
enabled Great Britain in war time to keep an effective 
look-out for the vessels of hostile Powers and hinder 
them from passing to and fro between the Agean and 
the Mediterranean. But Fate negatived the scheme, and 
other expedients will have to be considered. Perhaps 
the most promising would be the device employed by 
disinherited heirs and heiresses in novels—marriage with 
the happy possessor of the fortune. Between Great 
Britain and Greece the closest kind of friendship should 
be struck up and cultivated by the exchange of friendly 
offices. For that reason it is to be hoped that, when Italy 
does at last give back the thirteen islands, our Foreign 
Office will raise its voice in favour of the Greek claim 
to enter into full and immediate possession of them. 

Italy is, in fact, a rising Power whose rdéle in the 
Mediterranean is unduly underrated. A careful study of 
her recent military and naval successes, of her still more 
brilliant diplomatic triumphs, of her growing wealth, of 
her increasing population, which in ten or fifteen years 
will exceed that of France, and of her ambitious designs, 
are calculated to produce a revolution in our conception 
of the part which she may yet play in European politics. 
Close students of European politics are aware that it was 
her Mediterranean, and not her Continental, policy which 
led her to join the Triple Alliance. 

Down to a relatively short time ago the great inter- 
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national trade routes encircled the Ottoman Empire with- . 
out actually passing through it. In this the Baghdad Rail- 
way is effecting a momentous change, by means of which 
Germany, its owner, hopes to become a Mediterranean 
Power. Consequently she already has a Mediterranean 
policy, and by way of an outward symbol a Mediterranean 
fleet. The story of the conception and realisation of the 
Baghdad Railway illustrates the methods and reveals 
some of the designs of German and of Russian diplomacy. 
The line was to have run to Sivas, Diarbekir, and Mossul, 
but deference for Russia’s interests and ‘rights’ in the 
districts of Van, Erzeroum, Kharpoot, and Diarbekir 
prompted the Germans to modify the direction. Con- 
gruously with this act of courtesy the railway will 
descend southwards to Afioom-Kara-Hissar, Koniah, 
Aleppo, and Mossul. The section connecting Koniah 
with Baghdad may be considered a Mediterranean route, 
but it was deemed expedient to have a branch between 
the trunk line and some port on the Midland Sea. Now 
there existed a ready-made railway connecting the port 
of Mersina with Tarsos and Adana, but it was owned by 
a French company. With little fuss or trouble the Ger- 
man Anatolian Railway Company bought the bulk of the 
shares (1906), became the owner of the line, and trans- 
formed Mersina into a port which may be described as 
potentially German.* Between Aleppo and Alexandretta 
another branch line has since been built with German 
capital and enterprise, whereby the Baghdad trunk 
railway is a second time linked with the Mediterranean. 

For the creation of a German Mediterranean fleet the 
ground was prepared ingeniously. French publicists were 
the pioneers. Announcing what was absolutely erroneous 
—that Russia and France had concluded a naval conven- 
tion thesignificance of which it would be hard to overrate— 
they afforded the press of Central Europe a pretext for 
professing to discuss a similar convention among them- 
selves and embody it in the treaties of alliance on the 
ensuing renewal.t Five months later a German naval 
division under Admiral Trummler was despatched to the 
Mediterranean. 





* Cf. Charles Vellay, ‘Le Probléme Méditerranéen.’ 
+ They do not expire until June 8, 1914, but by way of a demonstration 
the alliance was renewed last year. 
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Pacific penetration combined with railway construc- 
tion forms the groundwork of Germany’s status, which 
is primarily economic, in Asia Minor. In France it is 
assumed that the claims which spring from this comprise 
all the country tapped by German lines, Syria, and the 
coast from Smyrna to Alexandretta. It is probable that 
this estimate is grossly exaggerated, and it is certain 
that the belief to which the most serious press-organs * 
of Paris have often given currency—that Germany is 
impatiently waiting for a pretext to land troops in 
Alexandretta and bring the question of Asia Minor into 
the arena—is absolutely groundless. Indeed, the contrary 
is true: the Berlin Foreign Office has worked hard and 
perseveringly to keep all the Asiatic questions from 
being mooted by the interested Powers and peoples. It 
is impossible to deny that German capital and enterprise 
have created real interests in Asia Minor which would 
call for and receive substantial recognition whenever the 
Empire of the Turks in Asia came to be wound up. 
Alexandretta, Mersina, and a naval base at Yumurtalik 
are perhaps destined to form part of Germany’s well- 
earned increment on the Mediterranean seaboard. Her 
‘rights’ to Syria belong to a different category. 

That Syria should be coveted by every Power interested 
in the Midland Sea is natural. Geographically and 
economically it is one of the most desirable provinces of 
Asiatic Turkey. Hence the exertions made by France, 
Great Britain, Germany, Russia and Italy to establish 
interests, claims and rights there. Of all Great Britain’s 
rivals France is undoubtedly the most serious and her 
methods the most naive and insistent. In order to have 
her priority of claim on Syria hall-marked by Europe, she 
proclaims her readiness to allow freedom of action to 
Russia in Armenia, to Germany in Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia, and to Great Britain in Arabia. But these 
Powers are unmoved by the offer and unresponsive to the 
appeal. The reiterated and ill-timed tentatives made by 
French diplomacy a few months ago to extort an under- 
taking that Great Britain would in no case extend her 
potential claims further north than the port of Akka, 
resulted in failure. For bargaining of this kind the 





* Cf. ‘Journal des Débats,’ November 23, 1912, 
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opportune moment has not come. According to Senator 
Boustany, the most trustworthy authority on Syrian 
affairs, the Syrians, though animated by very friendly 
feelings towards France and Great Britain, have no wish 
to pass under the sway of either. And although it is 
possible, one may even say probable, that Arabia, 
Southern Syria and Mesopotamia will eventually be 
combined with Egypt, it is manifest that at the present 
juncture official discussions about such contingencies 
would be worse than meaningless. 

It may be that one day a railway line will connect 
Calcutta and Delhi with Jerusalem and El-Arish, and that 
from terminus to terminus the territory through which 
it runs will be British. That is a possibility to the realisa- 
tion of which the Governments of India and Great 
Britain may see fit to adjust their policy. But it is 
impossible to blink the tangle of dangers to which the 
raising of this and kindred questions at the present 
moment would open the door. The longer these problems 
of compromise can be postponed, and the more securely 
we can establish the status quo, such as it is, the greater 
will be the boon conferred upon the pacific and progres- 
sive elements of European society. For the same reason 
it would seem rash in statesmen or publicists to impart 
actuality even to such a relatively harmless operation as 
the formal transfer of Southern Arabia from Ottoman to 
British sway. It is, of course, inevitable, and is reckoned 
with byEurope. The Arabian peninsula has been described 
as an opaque screen whose mysterious mass intervenes 
between Egypt, which we occupy, and India, which we 
possess, between the Red Sea, which we dominate through 
Aden, Perim and the Egyptian ports, and the Persian 
Gulf. It is admitted on all hands that its incorporation 
by Great Britain would have no subversive effect on the 
residue of the Ottoman Empire, from which it is already 
more than semi-detached. In fact, it is the only part of 
the Sultan’s present dominions which can be amputated 
painlessly. None the less it might work mischief as a 
precedent, and serve as a welcome pretext for raising 
the dangerous question of compensation all round. 

Incensed by centuries of wrong and swayed by national 
feelings, Armenian politicians are putting forth desperate 
efforts to set up a European agitation in favour of reforms 
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for their own ill-starred people. Their ecclesiastical 
head, the Catholicos in Etchmiadzin, and his advisers 
have come forward with a petition, in which they ask 
that the reforms, promised by Turkey, be introduced at 
once under the supervision of Europe, that a constitution 
like that of Lebanon be accorded to them, and a governor- 
general appointed to superintend the working of the new 
administrative machinery. They also call upon the Porte 
to restore to their people all the Armenian landed property 
appropriated by the Kurds during the past eighteen years. 
Further, they insist on the establishment of local govern- 
ment in every province, on the abolition of the survivals 
of feudal law, and on a new delimitation of village 
boundaries with a view to the formation of homogeneous 
ethnic groups. Now it is not too much to say that these 
and a number of proposed remedies for other admitted 
grievances are sorely needed; for existence side by side 
with the lawless Kurds, who prey ruthlessly upon the 
hard-working, sober, thrifty Armenian, is in truth 
intolerable. Moreover, many of the reforms now asked 
for were promised last century. Theoretically, therefore, 
the suit of the Armenian people is reasonable. 

But the moment for pressing it is inopportune. To 
organise an agitation in favour of Turkish Armenians at 
this conjuncture would be to undermine the last prop by 
which the Ottoman Empire is being supported, and 
therefore also to damage the cause of the Armenians 
themselves. Every other non-Turkish nationality in the 
realm would feel tempted to follow in their footsteps, 
and the inevitable result would be the break-up of Turkey 
in Asia. Another and more immediate effect would be to 
bring disaster on the Armenians. Massacres like those 
of Adana would decimate them ; nor would the blood of 
the victims avail to further the cause or better the lot of 
the survivors. But even if the movement were successful 
and the wished-for innovations were duly introduced, 
the outcome would fall far short of general expectations. 
Russia’s moral sympathy and diplomatic support, which 
must be paid for in full, would cost Armenia as well as 
Turkey dear. Their minds beset with bright visions of 
national resurrection, these patriotic agitators fail to 
realise that Russia, with her Armenian population of 
Transcaucasia and the Caucasus, would not brook the 
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formation and growth of an autonomous Armenia on 
her borders. Neither do they allow for the cardinal fact 
that her sphere of interest and share of the future spoils 
of Asiatic Turkey includes the very country inhabited by 
Armenians and Kurds, and that, having secured for her 
protégés the desired reforms, she would linger on in the 
position of irresponsible guardian in order to apply, 
circumscribe and utilise them. 

Among the Syrians a like reform movement, fostered 
by well-meaning French patriots, has been making head- 
way of late. The starting point is the existence of 
grievances now become irksome; its immediate goal is 
the establishment of local government; and its final 
upshot would be separation from Turkey. The eminent 
leader of the Syrians, Senator Boustany, is a trusty 
friend of the Turks, and therefore not a separatist. 
But when a national movement has once begun it is 
impossible to say when and where it will end, and 
hopeless to attempt to set paper limits to its advance. 
The bulk of the population of Syria is Mussulman, and 
out of two and a quarter million inhabitants in the 
four provinces, Beyrout, Aleppo, Jerusalem and Damascus, 
only about 350,000 are Christians. Now autonomy in a 
country in which Moslems would rule a large minority 
of highly cultured Christians might be permissible as a 
survival, but it is not conceivable as a new formation 
to-day. Hence the only practical result which this 
home-rule agitation could attain is the hastening of 
the process of absorption by the Great Powers. For 
Syria, like Armenia and Southern Arabia, is earmarked 
by European nations, with this difference, that while 
Armenia is claimed by Russia only, there will be a 
scramble for Syria among several competing States. 

Thus, while it is obvious that genuine grievances must 
be everywhere redressed, it is doubtful whether any of 
the peoples of Asiatic Turkey can pass from their present 
to some sounder and more independent phase of national 
vitality without jeopardising the State to which it is 
their misfortune to belong. And yet there is unhappily 
little likelihood that they will subordinate their national 
aspirations and impulses to the interests of a community 
to whose welfare they are indifferent. It is this kind of 
passive resistance rather than subversion from without 
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which seems to us the most formidable danger now 
threatening the decrepit organism. Most of the ethnic 
elements of the Ottoman Empire in Asia have assumed 
specified shapes of marked distinctness and permanence 
which render it impossible for them to blend and difficult 
to unite, even for the good of the larger community. 
For, mutually antagonistic, they have struggled and won 
their way into individuality or semi-independence by 
distinguishing themselves from the dominant race and 
emphasising their own cultural or military superiority. 
All of these units—the Arabs of Syria, the people of 
Lebanon, the men of the Yemen, the Kurds and the 
Armenians—form types which persist with tenacity and 
repel instead of attracting the others. Each is self- 
centred, absorbed in the pursuit of its own interests, 
jealous of its neighbours, apprehensive of encroachments 
on its privileges. The abortive attempts to introduce 
among them parliamentary government modified by 
theocratic theories has not contributed to do away 
with the mutual animosities of these peoples. On the 
contrary, their glorious memories of yore blend with the 
impulses and efforts of modern life and widen the 
chasms .that divide them. Although situated within 
the Turkish Empire, they represent powers really ex- 
ternal to the life of the Turkish race. Repelling the 
rude attempts hitherto made at imperial unity, resisting 
identity of legislation, and repudiating community of 
interests, they are merely actors in transient episodes 
of the national drama. The Arabs of Syria, for instance, 
reflecting the influence of England and France, have 
acquired characteristics which differ from those of their 
neighbours. The people of Yemen, Moslem in faith, 
warlike by nature, jealous of their independence, bear a 
very different impress. It is these antagonistic elements 
that make it difficult to achieve national coherence and 
almost impossible to secure political stability. And yet 
unless one of these two aims be attained, the transition 
from Moslem Theocracy to a Constitutional Monarchy 
will be effectually thwarted, and the Empire of Turkey 
in Asia cannot endure. 

Casting a final, rapid glance at the crisis, its solution 
and probable sequel, one cannot help seeing that the old 
Eastern problems which Europe dreaded to tackle are 
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entirely overshadowed by the new ones which the out- 
come of the war has thrust into the foreground. The 
effect of the victories of the Balkan Allies on the inter- 
national situation, therefore, can hardly be regarded . 
as an alleviation. The peace it has given to the peoples 
of Europe is precarious, while the preparations for war 
which it renders necessary are more costly and irksome 
than ever before. Great Britain’s general aim amid these 
conflicting efforts and interests is the preservation of 
peace by maintaining as even a balance between the 
antagonistic forces as circumstances will permit. Hence 
hard and fast alliances—grown almost impossible nowa- 
days, except in a case like that of Germany and Austria 
—are to be eschewed in view of the complexity of the 
interests of our friends and of the many powerful and 
varying currents that sway them. At the same time 
careful preparation, without haste or rest, for the un- 
avoidable partition of Turkey, combined with honest 
endeavour to put it off as long as possible, are among 
the obvious duties of the responsible leaders of the nation. 
And in particular the utmost attention should be devoted 
to those indispensable modifications, national, inter- 
national and territorial, which Egypt seems destined 
gradually to undergo, as well as to the dovetailing of 
the parts into the whole. 
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acter of his diary, 37—religious 
views, 38, 44—celestial visions, 40 i 
—yvigils, 41—the ‘MagnaliaChristi | Monypenny, W. F., ‘The Life of 
Americana,’ 45—‘ Angel of Beth- Benjamin Disraeli, Ear] of Beacons- 
esda,’ 46—‘ Biblia Americana,’ 47 | field,’ 210. 

—last words, 48. Morrison, J. M., his translation of 

Mather, Increase, 32—Minister of the odes of Leopardi, 2. 
the Second Church of Boston, 33— | Mulready, W., his design for ‘ covers 
President of Harvard College, 7d. and envelopes,’ 396. 

—defence of Theocracy, 34. Murray, Gilbert, ‘Andrew Lang,’ 

Melbourne, Lord, his views on 319. 
women, 192—method of training 
Queen Victoria, 194, 205-207 — N. 
characteristics, 195, 205 — equa- z r 
bility, 196—attitude towards the Newman, Cardinal, compared with 
monarchy, ib. Father Tyrrell, 72. 

‘. cs Nietzsche, Friedrich, The Philo- 

Mesmer, Dr, his system of animal sophy of, 148—character of his 
magnetism, 132 ie . - 

> . , writings, 148-152—his use of 

Mijatovitch, M., ‘A Royal Tragedy,’ aphorisms, 149 — autobiography, 

285 note. 150—the surface meaning of his 


: ‘ : me doctrines, 152—‘immoralism,’ 153 
gs ry Autoblography,” extract — discovery of the problem of 


values, 153-155—what constitutes 
Millar, J. H., ‘ Andrew Lang,’ 322, the meaning of ‘strength,’ 156-158 
Mind-Cures from a Scientific 





—extract from ‘ Will to Power,’ 
Point of View, 118—fascination 157, 165—process of degeneration, 
for the mysterious, 119—various 

‘systems’ of medicine, ib.—general 
ignorance, 120—relation of the 
brain to mind, 121—the controlling 
organ of the whole body, 122— 
number of cells, 123—registration 
of impressions, 124— process of 
‘representation,’ 125 — ‘subcon- 
scious’ and ‘super-conscious’ mind. 
ib.—effect on the body of brain 
mental stimulus, 126-128—cases of 
cure by mental influences, 128— 
methods of the quack-doctor, 129 
—acquisition of resistiveness and 
immunity, 130—principle of expec- 
tancy, ib.—treatment of mental 
disease, 131—effect of morbid de- 
pression, ib.—system of ‘mes- 
merism’ and ‘animal magnetism,’ 
132— ‘hypnotism,’ 132-135— con- 
dition of ‘ Latah,’ 135—methods of 
‘Christian Science,’ 136-142, 146— 
life of Mrs Eddy, 136-138—her 
book ‘ Science and Health,’ 189-141 
—dogmatic egotism, 140—on the 
action of drugs, ib.—disease of 
‘hysteria,’ 142 Theosophy, 1438— 





158—evolution of the ‘Superman,’ 
159—the meaning of pessimism, 
160—observations on causal reason- 
ing, 161—‘ Schopenhauer on Edu- 
cation,’ 162—truth is false, facts 
are ‘fakes, 163-165—forms of 
‘pragmatism,’ 164— ‘humanism,’ 
166. 


North Sea fishing, 489, 440 note— 


decline in productivity, 441—de- 
struction caused by unrestricted 
fishing, ib.—legislation for the 
protection, 443-447, 


O. 


Oppenheim, Prof. H., his definition 
of hysteria, 142, 


- 


Paget, S., ‘The Faith and Works of 


Christian Science,’ 142. 


Paris, P., ‘Histoire littéraire de la 


France,’ 415. 
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Parliament Act, Some Results 
of the, 549—causes of the 
present condition of Parliament, 
549, 558—growth of the party 
‘machine,’ 550 — result of the 
closure, 551—method of obstruc- 
tion, 552—influence of the Nation- 
alist party, 553—the principle 
of ‘log-rolling,’ ib.—character of 
the House of Lords, 554, 559—the 
House of Commons, 554, 559— 
effect of the Parliament Bill, 555- 
557 — government by free dis- 
cussion, 557—proposed remedies, 
558, 563—repeal of the Parliament 
Act, 558—reconstitution of the 
House of Lords, 559—character- 
istics of a Second Chamber, ib.— 
creation of an elective, 560—intro- 
duction of the Referendum, 562— 
Proportional Representation, ib. 


Peel, Sir Robert, a typical Conserva- 
tive, 216—returned to power, 220 
—relations with Disraeli, 224-229 
—with Canning, 226—repeal of 
the Corn Laws, 227—Corn and 
Coercion Bills, 228. 


Petre, M. D., ‘Autobiography and 
Life of George Tyrrell,’ 71. 


Philatelic Societies, 407, 409. 


Philbrick, Judge F. A., ‘The Postage 
and Telegraph Stamps of Great 
Britain,’ 407. 


Porritt, Edward, ‘British Preference 
in Canada,’ 168, 


Postage Stamp, The, and Its His- 
tory, 392—institution of the billets 
de port payé in Paris, ib.—the 
petite poste, 393—Sir R. Hill’s in- 
vention of the adhesive postage 
stamp, 394—design, 396—issue of 
the black penny stamp, 1b.—W. 
Mulready’s design for ‘covers and 
envelopes,’ 396-398—issue of plain 
envelopes with an embossed stamp, 
398—change in colour, 399, 400— 
perforation, 399—method of sur- 
face-printing, ib.—use of doubly- 
fugitive ink, 400 — character of 
the Edwardian and King George 
series, 7b,—defensive measures, 
401—economy of production, 1b.— 
manufacture transferred to the 
Post Office, 402—stamps of other 
countries, 402-406 — collections, 
403, 407—Potiquet’s Catalogue, 403 
—‘stamp mania,’ 407—establish- 
ment of Philatelic Societies, 1b.— 
Exhibitions, 408, 409—the Tapling 
collection, 408—King George V’s 





paper in ‘ The Postal Issues,’ 409— 
his collection, ib.—value of rare 
stamps, 410—sale of collections, 
411—‘ Catalogue of the Philatelic 
aged of the Earl of Crawford,’ 
12. 


Potiquet, A., ‘Catalogue des timbres- 


poste,’ 403. 


Prior, Matthew, New Facts 


about, 91—natural gaiety of his 
songs, ib.—‘ Dialogues of the Dead’ 
and his versatility, 92—works on, 
ib.—humble origin, 93—parentage, 
93-95—the tavern, 95—name of his 
uncle, 96—early years, 97—at 
Westminster, 98—Cambridge, 7. 
—his first poem, 99—‘ Poems on 
Several Occasions,’ ib.—his fellow- 
ship, 100—secretary to Lord 
Dursley at The Hague, 101—report 
of his marriage, 7b.—expenses of 
his office, 102-104, 110—interview 
with Lord Portland, 103—distress 
at the death of Queen Mary, 104— 
secretary to Lord Villiers, 105— 
anxiety for his future, 105, 107— 
parody on ‘Taking of Namur,’ 106 
—appointed to Dublin, 107—his 
difficulties over the treaty, 108— 
accompanies Lord Portland to 
Paris, 109—amount of his salary, 
110—applies for permission to re- 
turn, 111—appointed under-secre- 
tary of state, 112—his duties in 
Ireland performed by deputy, 1b.— 
change of political opinions, 113— 
publication of his book of poetry, 
114—presented with Down Hall, 
ib.—friendship with the Harleys, 
116—illness and death, ib.—will, 


Prothero, R. E.,'‘ English Farming,’ 


498 et seg. See Rural England. 


‘ Psycho-Analysis,’ treatment of, 143. 


Puritan, A New England, 32. See 
Mather, 


Q. 


Queen, The Training of a, 191— 


her attitude towards women, 191- 
193 — intellectual training, 193 — 
Lord Melbourne’s method, 194, 205 
—her love of moderation, 196— 
dress and pets, 197—voice, 198— 
review of her troops, 1b.—views on 
marriage, 199—natural desire for 
pleasures, 1b.—dislike of women 
mixing in politics, 200—reserved 
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attitude towards her ladies, 201— 
separation of the duties of State 
and home, ib.—lack of conversa- 
tion, 202—character, 202, 205— 
truthfulness, 203—extract from her 
diary, 203—intellectual power, 205 
—lessons in government, 205-207. 


R, 
Radule, E., his ‘Souvenirs d’un pro- 
scrit,’ 482, 
Rait, R. S., ‘ Andrew Lang,’ 299. 


Reed, Sir E., his views on naval 
defence, 459, 


Referendum, proposed introduction, 
562, 


Reinach, Salomon, ‘Andrew Lang,’ 
309. 


Repington, Colonel, ‘Essays and 


Criticisms,’ 464, 
Roésler, R., his ‘ Rumanische Studien,’ 


Roumania, policy of separation, 295. 


Rousseau, J. J., influence of his 
writings, 365—morbid egoism, 366. 


Rowntree, S., his book on the cultiva- 
tion of land in Belgium, 492—ex- 
tract from, 493, 


Rumanian Factor in the Balkan 
Problem, 477—basis of claims, 7b, 
—the Kutzo-Vlachs, 478—number, 
ib.—derivation of the name, 479— 
history, ib.—settlement of Moskho- 
polis, 480—union with the Greeks, 
481, 488—efforts to preserve the 
nationality, 482 — ‘ Macedonian 
Committee’ founded, ib.—theories 
of their development, 483-485— 
dialects and characteristics com- 
pared, 485—Greco-Rumanian rela- 
tions, 486—College of Yannina and 
schools abolished, 487—policy, 489. 


Rural England, The Past and 
Future of, 490—works on, 490- 
493, 494, 498, 506—number of small 
owners, 491—advantages of owner- 
ship, 493—changes caused by the 
enclosure system, 494-496—condi- 
tion of the labourer, 496-498, 503— 
Mr Prothero’s ‘English Farming,’ 
498—progress and development of 
agriculture, 499—population, 500— 
Enclosure Acts, 501—foundation of 
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the Smithfield Club, 502— the 
‘Annals’ of A. Young, 71b.—de- 
terioration of the landless labourer, 
503— periods of depression and 
prosperity, 504—effect of foreign 
competition, ib.—proposed reme- 
dies, 505—application of scientific 
methods, 506—hours and housing 
of labourers, 507—reconversion of 
land intoarable, 508—the sugar beet 
industry, ib.—result of the Farmers’ 
Union, 509—system of agricultural 
education, 1+.—amount of wages, 
510—proposed establishment of a 
minimum wage, ib.—revival of 
agricultural trades-unionism, 511. 


Russia, relations with Servia, 284, 


s. 


Schiller, F. C. S., ‘The Philosophy 
of Friedrich Nietzsche,’ 148. 


Scotland, system of administration 
of the fishery industry, 452-454— 
constitution of the Fishery Board, 
452. 


Scott, T., ‘Swift’s Prose Works,’ 
edited by, 49. 


Sea Fisheries and the Territorial 
Waters, 433—appointment of com- 
mittees, 2b.—statistical reports, 434 
—modern methods of sea fishing, 
4385—the fisherman, %ib.—steam 
fisheries, 436 — deep-sea _ sailing 
fisheries, ib.—inshore fisheries, 437 
—the trawl, ib.—drift-netting, 438 
—trawling for herring, ib.—per- 
centages of demersal fish, 489—fish 
caught from the North Sea, ib.— 
destruction caused by unrestricted 
fishing, 440-443—legislation for 
the protection, 443-447—the term 
‘territorial waters,’ 447—Conven- 
tions of 1839 and 1867, 449—of 1882, 
ib.—of 1901, 450—result of steam- 
fishing, 451—system of adminis- 
tration in Scotland, 452-454—in 
Ireland, 454—England and Wales, 
455—Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, ib. 

Servia, character of the army, 263— 
capture of Uskub, 271, 287. See 
Balkan War. Relations with Bul- 
garia, 284, 286—with Russia, 284, 
292—with Austria, 292. 

Slater, G., ‘The English Peasantry 
and the Enclosure ,of Common 
Fields,’ 491. 
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Smith, Bertram T. K., ‘The Postage | 
Stamp and its History,’ 392. 

Straceali, A., his opinion of ‘II 

Risorgimento,’ 8. x 

Strutt, Hon. E. G., ‘Presidential 
Address to the Surveyors’ Institu- 
tion,’ 507. 


Submarine, disadvantages of the, 466. 


Sueter, Commander M. F., on the 
disadvantages of the submarine, 
466. 


‘Sugar Beet : Some Facts and Some 
Tilusions,” 508, 


Swift’s Correspondence, 49—his 
gift for letter-writing, 50, 54— 
survival of his letters, 51—average 
number a week, 52—collections of 
the original letters, 53—various 
styles, 55—character of his literary 
works, ib.—of his letters, 56— 
friendships, 7b.—letters to his 
cousin, 57-60 —sincerity and 
honesty, 62—reasons for his ‘ poli- 
tical apostasy,’ 62-65—affection for 
Harley, 64—causes for disin- 
genuousness, 66—relations with 
women, 67—connexion with Stella 
and Vanessa, 68—religious views, 
70. 


T. 


Tapling, T. K., his collection of 
postage stamps, 408, 


Tawney, R. H., ‘The Agrarian Pro- 
blem in the Sixteenth Century,’ 
490. 


Territorial Waters, The, and the 
Sea Fisheries, 433. See Sea. 


Tomassetti, G., ‘La Campagna Ro- 
mana,’ 339, . 


Torpedoes, the range of, 463, 468, 
474. 


Toynbee, Mrs P., ‘Lettres de la 
Marquise du Deffand 4 Horace 
Walpole,’ 514, 


Tuke, Dr H., his treatise on the 
‘Influence of the Mind upon the 
Body in Health and Disease,’ 128. 


Turkey, its characteristics, 255 — 
railways and roads, 256—natural 
obstacles, «b.—compact villages, 
257—subject races, 258—strength 
of the army, 259-261, 264—Allies 
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declare war, 267, 268. See Balkan 
War. The future of Constanti- 
nople, 294— proposed migration 
across the Straits, 7b.—results of 
the two wars, 295—relations with 
Bulgaria, 568—with Greece, 569— 
result of the war, 571. 


Tylor, Prof., influence of his works, 
310, 

Tyrrell, Father, 71—his Autobio- 
graphy and Life, ib.—early_ in- 
fluences, 72—compared with New- 
man, ib.—characteristics, 73, 79— 
intellectual interest in religion, 73 
—exceptional type of his Catho- 
licism, 74, 87—underlying doubts, 
75—his connexion with the Jesuits, 
76-79 — strong views, 80— battle 
with Modernism, 81—‘Nova et 
Vetera,’ 82—-influence of Baron F. 
von Hiigel, ib. —result of his 
‘Letter to a Professor,’ 83—mea- 
sures taken against him, ib.—in- 
sistent logic, 84—‘ Christianity at 
the Cross-roads,’ 86—attraction to 
the English Church, 88—construc- 
tive in aim and conservative in 
method, 90. 


U. 


United States, trade with Canada, 
189—result of the increasing num- 
ber of divorces, 252-254—fishery 
rights, 448, 


University Education in Lon- 
don, Royal Commission on, 532 
—early history, 533—an ‘examin- 
ing university,’ b.—establishment 
of a teaching, 534—constitution 
and functions of the Senate, 554- 
539—question of the constitution 
of a new governing body, 537— 
the Academic and External Coun- 
cils, +b.—the Faculties and Boards 
of Studies, 538—size of the Senate, 
539—relations between the Uni- 
versity and its Schools, 540—com- 
pared with other Universities, 7b. 
—recent origin of the colleges, 541 
—the teachers, <b.—‘ incorporated 
colleges,’ 542—the right of examin- 
ing students, 543—Imperial College 
of Science and Technology, ib.— 
relations between the University 
and Imperial College, 544—instruc- 
tion for medical students, 545— 
system of clinical teaching, 546— 
the future housing; 547. 
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Y. | Warre-Cornish, F., ‘History of the 
| English Church in the Nineteenth 

Vaihinger, Prof. H.,‘The Philosophy | _ Century,’ 89 note, 
of the As If,’ 164, Wendell, Prof. Barrett, ‘A New 


Vichy-Chamrond, Marie de, 515. See | England Puritan,’ 32. 

Deffand. | Westoby, W. A. S., ‘The Postage 
| 
{| and Telegraph Stamps of Great 
w Britain,’ 408. 

Wiggin, Rev. J. A., literary adviser 
Walpole, Horace, and Madame |_to Mrs Eddy, 138—his criticism of 

du Deffand, 518. See Deffand. | Christian Science, 139, 
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surprising, and he tells each story with the point and clarity of an artist, so that, 

apart from the book's high mission, it could be read as a storehouse of good tales.” 


The Pagan Tribes of Borneo. By 
CHartEs Hoss, D.Sc., and Wint1am McDovuaatt, M.B., F.R.S. With 
an Appendix on the Physical Characters of the Races of Borneo, by 
A. C. Happon, D.Sc., F.R.S. Fully Illustrated. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s. net. 


THE EAST AND THE WEST.— The volumes are lavishly furnished with illus- 
trations of scenery, ethnological types, arts and handicrafts, and vee matters, and 
these alone are a very mine of useful and interesting information. . . It is, in short, 
a work that will not soon or easily be superseded.” 
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The New Testament Documents: 


Their Origin and Early History. By Grorcr Mirriean, 
D.D. With Twelve Facsimiles. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
THE ATHEN.EUM.— The highest praise is due to the lecturer, for the Jucidity 
of his style, and the charm which he imparts to the facts which he presents.” 


Foundations. A Statement of Christian Belief | 


in Terms of Modern Thought. By SrveN Oxrorp Men: B. H. Streeter, 
R. Brook, W. H. Moberly, R. G. Parsons, A. E. J. Rawlinson, N. 8. Talbot, 
W. Temple. Fifth Thousand. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


St. Paul and his Companions. by E. 
Basiz Repuicw, M.A. (Cantab.), Assistant Curate, Parish Church, 
Hampstead, and Assistant Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the Diocese 
of London. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


The Value ond ‘Destiny of the 
Individual. The Gifford Lectures for 1912 delivered in Edinburgh 
University. By Brrnarp BosanguetT, LL.D., D.C.L. 8vo. 10s. net. 


THE TIMES.—* As a full and frank presentation of the Absolutist theory, rich in 
experience of life, in ethical feeling,and imaginative insight, Professor Bosanquet’s two 
volumes form a permanent addition to English philosophical literature.” 


The Crowning Phase of the Critical 
Philosophy. A Study in Kant’s Critique of Judgment. By R. A.C. 
Macmibuan, M.A., D.Phil. 8vo. 10s. net: 


THE SPECTATOR.—*“ The book is valuable as a guide to the Critical Philosophy, 
valuable for its incidental originality, and not least valuab‘e,as we have said, for 
revealing a new and striking speculative talent.” 


Development and Purpose. An Essay 





towards a Philosophy of Evolution. By L. T. Hosnousr, Martin White | 


Professor of Sociology in the University of London. 8vo. 10s. net. 
THE GLASGOW HERALD.— This brilliant and deeply suggestive book is a work 


which marks a distinct epoch in the history of mental evolution,and one with which | 


future explorers in the realm of psychology will be compelled to reckon.” 


An Introduction to Metaphysics. By | 


Henri Berason, Member of the Institute. Authorised Translation by 
T. E. Hutms. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW.—"\Professor Bergson’s“famous “essay on''the 
nature of Metaphysics now appears in a: wonderfully lucid English translation by 
Mr. - Hulme. . . . His argument is one of the freshest and most convincing pieces 
of pure thought that has appeared in our time.” 


MACMILLAN & CO.,, _in., LONDON. 
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Messrs. Longmans @ Co.’s New Books. 
BRITISH DIVING DUCKS 


By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S. 


Two Volumes, Imperial 4to. (153 in. by 12 in.), TWELVE GUINEAS net. 

The Edition is restricted to 450 copies, 420 being for sale in England and America. 
Orders will only be taken for complete sets, price [TWELVE GUINEAS net, payable in two 
a BE viz.: SIX GUINEAS on delivery of Vol. I, and SIX GUINEAS on delivery of 

Vol. II., Vol. I. being now ready, and Vo!. II. in the Autumn. 

Vol. I. will contain 8 Coloured Plates from Mr. A. Thorburn’s drawings ; 14 Coloured 
Plates by the Author, Mr. O. Murray Dixon and Mr. H. Grénvold, showing the complete 
series of plumages of the Common Pochard, Tufted Duck, Secaup Duck, Golden-Eye ; 
8 Photogravures by the Author and Mr. O. Murray Dixon, showing the courtship and 
flight of these birds, and 2 Collotype Illustrations of the attitudes of ducks, &e. 

Vol. II. will contain 7 Colour Pictures from Mr. A. Thorburn's drawings. 10 Coloured 
Plates of Plumages, 6 Photograv ures, and 19 Collotype Plates dealing with plumages 
and life history of the Common King and Heller's Eider. 

*.* Prosp2ctus sent on application. Subscribers’ names received by any bookseller. 


NEW BOOK BY SIR RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY. 


HIGH PHEASANTS IN THEORY AND IN PRACTICE. 


By Sir RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. With Diagrams. Crown 4to., 4s. 6d. net. 


ROYAL SPADES AUCTION BRIDGE. By “ Bascute.” 
Feap. 8vo., 38. net. 
*,* By the same Author, AUCTION BRIDGE, the Rules and Principles of. With 
Portiand Club Rules, &c. 3s. net. 


THE TRADE AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
CHINESE EMPIRE. By HOSEA BALLOU MORSE, Commissioner of Customs and 
Statistical Secretary, Inspectorate General of Customs, China. Revised Edition. 
With Map, 14 Illustrations, and 2 Diagrams. 8vo., 10s. 6d. nei. 


THE LAST FRONTIER: The White Man’s War for 
Civilisation in Africa. By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, F.R.G.S., late of the American 
Consular Service in Egypt. With 48 Full-page Illustrations and Maps. 8vo., 
10s. 6d net: 

“ As fascinating a book of travel as any that have appeared in recent lists.... A. 
book that will be read with interest and pleasure by all who know and love their Africa. 

It is admirably illustrated from original photographs.’—South Africa. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE. 
By the Rev. WILLIAM H. SAULEZ, M.A., B.D., Rector of Ninfileld. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 

This work is addressed to those who have never learned Hebrew. It is an attempt 
to explain to English readers the romance and living energy that lie hidden within the 
pages of the Old Testament when read in its original ‘angu: uge. 


THE TREASURE COOKERY BOOK: Containing the 


Principles and Rules of Modern Cookery, including numerous Recipes. By M. M. 
MITCHELL, M.C.A., Instructress of Cookery at the Polytechnic, Regent Street, 
London, W. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


NEW EDITION OF THORPE’S DICTIONARY OF CHEMISTRY. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. In Five Volumes. Royal 8vo. 
With numerous Illustrations. 


A DICTIONARY OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY. By Sir 
EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S. Assisted by Eminent Contributors. Vol. IV. 
OILSTONE-SODA NITRE. 45s. net (In April. 

*,* The following volum2s are alres vly publishe1: Vol. I. A-CHE, 45s. net. Vol. II. 

CHI- Go, 45s. net. Vol. III. GR-OILS, 45s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & 00., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s New Books. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO. wish to draw special attention to the 
CHEAP RE-ISSUE of 


THE ARCHITECTS’ LIBRARY 


Price 10s. 6d. net each volume. 
The Series is edited by F. M. SIMPSON, F.R.1.B.A., Professor of Architec- 
ture in the University of London, which is a guarantee of the technical 
value of the work. It is also hoped that the beauty of the Illustrations 
will commend the series to the numerous non-professional! lovers of 
architecture. 


A HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT. By F. M. SIMPSON. 3vols. Vol. I. ANCIENT, EARLY CHRISTIAN, 
AND BYZANTINE. With 180 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
Vol. II. MEDIZEVAL. With 257 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
Vol. Ill. THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY, FRANCE, AND ENGLAND. With 
268 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 
BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Vol. I. By Brresrorp 


PITE, F.R.I.B.A., &e. With 249 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. Vol. II. By J. H. Marx- 
HAM, A.R.I.B.A., &c. With 142 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 





FOURTH THOUSAND. 


CONFESSIONS OF A CONVERT. By the Very Rev. 
Monsignor ROBERT HUGH BENSON. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 
This is the record of the author's religious life and development, with accounts of 
the various stages of belief through which he passed, and of the influences which bore 
upon him. 


LEVIA PONDERA: an Essay Book. By Joun Ayscoven. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 
“Any cultured reader who likes a cultured essay will find much in it advantageously 
to entertain a studious mind.”—Scotsman. 


IN GOD’S NURSERY. ByC.C. Marrinpatez,S.J. Cr. 8vo.,3s,.6d. net. 


“Thorough acquaintance with the mentality of pre-Christian religions, thorough 
sympathy with the youthful mind of all ages, humour, and grace of style, make this 
little volume a delight for the cultured. and experienced, as well as for the se hoolboy. 
Fr. Martindale's readers will clamour for more.”—Month 


THE TAYLOR PAPERS. Reminiscences, Letters and Journals, 
in the Life of Lieut.-Gen. Sir HERBERT TAYLOR, G.C.B., Private Secretary to 
George III., Queen Charlotte, and William IV. With Portraits, &c. 8vo., lis. net. 
“The most interesting and valuable book of its kind that has been published for 

many years.... Here are plums of anecdote and interest; pages of famous names; 

intimate letters from the great ones of the period ; shrewd comments and sidelights on 
men and matters.”—Daily Chronicle. 


LONGMANS POCKET LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
OLD FRIENDS: Essays in Epistolary Parody. By 
ANDREW LANG. Feap. 8vo., cloth, gilt top, 2s. net ; leather, 3s. net. 
“These parodies are full of choice morsels which will be welcome to all lovers of good 
literature.” —Spectator. 





A Novel by Mr. R. GORELL BARNES, 


Author of “Babes in the African Wood,” has just been issued, entitled 


OUT OF THE BLUE. 


Price 6s. 
This is the story of aman and a girl cast together on a desert island, and left in its 
freedom and its solitude to face for a year the problem of a love which they were already 
on the brink of recognising. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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"s New Book 
Messrs. Longmans @ Co.’s New Books. 
HISTORY AND HISTORIANS IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By G. P. Goocu, M.A. (Cantab.). 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 
“This brilliant and stimulating book inspires one to ask whether the art of history in 
the modern sense is not the most essential contribution of our times to the world’s 
literature. . . . Noone has ever made so graphic the enormous industry, the scholarly 


devotion, the consecration of genius, character and self-denial which for the past century 
have been applied to the story of the race.”—Observer. 


THE FATE OF EMPIRES: being an Inquiry into the 
Stability of Civilisation. By Arraur Joun Hupparp, M.D. (Dunelm). 
8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 

“Dr. Hubbard acutely remarks that the turning-point in past civilisation has been 
marked, again and again, by the appearance of Socialism coincidently with a failure of 
birth-rate. The most striking instance is that of the Roman Empire, but the phenomena 
to which Dr. Hubbard refers are almost as apparent at the present day.”—Globe. 


THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM IN THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. By R. H. Tawney. With Reproductions of Plans 
(1590-1620). 8vo., 9s. net. 

“His book ought to become the standard treatise on an intricate and much misunder- 
stood chapter of England’s agrarian history.”—Morning Post. 

THE VILLAGE LABOURER, 1760-1832. A Study in 
the Government of England before the Reform Bill. By J. L. Hammonp 
and BarBarRA Hammonp. Second impression. S8vo., 9s. net. 


“We heartily commend this book to all students of economics and local government 
as a serious study of those times.”—Land Union Journal. 





HENRY VIII. By A. F. Pottarp, M.A., Litt.D., Professor of 
Constitutional History at University College, London ; Examiner in Modern 
History in the Universities of Oxford and London. New and cheaper 


edition. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. 


STOLEN WATERS: a Page from the Conquest of 
ULSTER. ByT. M. Heaty, K.C., M.P., Bencher of King’s Inn, Dublin, 
and of Gray’s Inn, London. 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


This narrative brings .to light the hitherto unknown frauds practised on the Crown and the 
City of London in the times of James I., Charles I., Cromwell, and Charles II. The narrative is 
woven round the controversy as to the title to two great fisheries in Northern Ireland—the River 
Bann and Lough Neagh. 


ESSENTIALS IN EARLY EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
By SamvuEt Burnett Howe, A.M., Head of the Department of History in 
the Plainfield High School, Plainfield, New Jersey. With Illustrations, 
Coloured Maps, and Frontispiece. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY OF EUROPE. By Arruur J. Grant, M.A., 
Professor of History at the University of Leeds. With Maps and Coloured 
Chart. Large crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 

* * Also in THREE Parts. Part I.—The Classical World, 2s. 6d. net. 

Part 11.—The Middle Ages, 3s. net. Part II1I.—Modern Europe, 3s. net. 

“This is a book which was wanted. . . . Itisa book of most conspicuous merit, 
good for students to read, and good for the ordinary man who wishes to know, truthfully 
and without prejudice, what men have done to make the world what it is.”—Guardian. 
THE FIRST TWELVE CENTURIES OF BRITISH 

STORY: A sketch of the social and political conditions of the British 
Islands from the year 56 B.C. to 1154.A.D. With 20 Sketch Mapsand 
3 Photographic Reproductions of Medieval Maps. By J. W. JEUDWINE, 
LL.B. (Camb.), of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 

“This is a book which would have gladdened the heart of Stubbs. . . . Hehas 
made a coatribution to historical scholarship which no future historian of the first twelve 
centuries of our story can ignore.”—Everyman, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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A Prominent Public Man 


writes :— 


‘It is beyond doubt the 


GREATEST Review in 
the English Language.’’ 


™ ENGLISH = 


Monthly, 1g. Annual Subscription, 12s, 6d. 


(post free to all parts of the world). 





“The versatility and originality 
of the English Review is truly 
extraordinary. —G. B. S. 


An attractive Booklet sent post free 
upon receipt of Name and Address. 


Specimen Copy, 3 Stamps. 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW, 17-24, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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THE LIFE OF A REGIMENTAL OFFICER 
DURING THE GREAT WAR, 1793-1815. Compiled from 
the Correspondence of Colonel SAMUEL Ricz, C.B., K.H., 51st 
Light Infantry, and from other sources. By Lieut.-Col A. F. 
MockteR-FERRyMAN, Author of “ Annals of Sandhurst,” “ Lads of 
the Light Division,” &c. 10s, 6d. net. 

“We congratulate Colonel Mockler-Ferryman on his book.” —Athenewm. 
“This very fascinating book.”—World. 

IMPERIALISM AND DEMOCRACY. Unionist 
Principles applied to Modern Problems. By Artur 
Pack, of Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Author of ‘ The Licensing 
Bill, 1908. Isit Just?’’ With an Introduction by The Right Hon. 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 5s. net. 

“May be cordially recommended.”— Scotsman. 


“We recommend every Unionist speaker and candidate to buy and study 
attentively.’”’—Globe. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. SIR ALFRED 
LYALL, K.C.B., G.C.I.E., Hon. D.C.L. (Oxon.), Hon. 
LL.D. (Cantab. ). By the Right Hon. Sir Mortimer Duranp, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S.1., K.C.LE. 16s. net. 


Sir Mortimer Saal s “Life of Sir Alfred Lyall” ought to prove of uncommon 
interest, for apart frum Sir Alfred Lyall’s distinguished career in India, he was a 
man of mark in letters, and had hoot of friends in high places. 


TALES OF THE MERMAID TAVERN, By 


ALFRED Noyes, Author of ‘‘ Drake: an English Epic,” &c., &c. 


IN THE LAP OF THE LAMMERMOORS. By 


WituraM M‘Conacuig, B.D., Anthor of ‘Close to Nature’s Heart.” 


With Illustrations. 5s. net. 





NEW 6s. FICTION. 


THE LADY OF THE CANARIES. By Sr. Joun 
Lucas, Author of ‘Saints, Sinners, and the Usual People,” &c. 
“The real thing. "—Athineum. 
* Abundant humour and craftsmanship of the best.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
- More than all there is the rarely dimmed light of laughter, gay, ironic, 
w elt: bred, which keeps every story sparkling with life.”-—The Times. 


By ArtHor FETTERLESS, Author of “The Career of Kembole.” 
“ An air of subdued gaiety breathes from every page.’’—Scotsman. 
“Very cleverly written.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 
“A bright, clever piece of work... should give pleasure to many readers,”’— 
Atheneum. 
THE GAY ADVENTURE. By Ricuarp Birp, Author 
of ‘“ The Forward in Love.” 
“Most excellent A book for a wet and dismal day to drive away the 
blues.” —Daily Express. 
“ Mr. Bird is heartily to be congratulated on his constructive skill, his readiness 
of invention, his grip of diverse character, and his abounding humour.”—Glasgow 
erald. 
“A tr iumph of nel spirits and fun.”—Belfast News Letter. 
“Very good fun. . .. the merriment goes on to the end.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


SUNIA AND OTHER STORIES. By Mavup Diver 
Author of ‘ Captain Desmond, V.C.,” &c., &c. [April 23rd. 
TOM, VRON. By E. M. Syevp Kynvyersiey, Author of 
“ H.M.I.,” “A Snail’s Wooing,” &c. (Shortly. 
THE ALIAS. By Atexanper Crawrorp, Author of 
‘“Kapak,” ‘“‘ Monsieur Carnifax.” (Shortly. 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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HYMNS ANCIENT g MODERI Eo EDITION 1908. 
LIBERAL GRANTS OF EITHER EDITION 
will be made ‘to facilitate introduction, &c, 


Applications should be addressed to the Chairman of the Hymns Ancient and Modern Committee, c/o the Publishers. 


Both the Old and New Editions may be had ina variety of Plain and Elegant Bindings suitable for presentation, 
as well as with the Book ef Common Prayer. 





NOW READY. Music Folio, price 5s. ; by post, fs. 4d. net. 


Varied Harmonies for Organ Accompaniment 


(AND VOICE AD LIBITUM) 
of Certain Tunes in Hymns A, & M. 


*,* This book is an endeavour to make some special provision for unison hymn-singing 
and- its accompaniment. It deals with a series of Hymns, some suitable for all times, 
others for particular seasons; it also provides some ric *h and varied settings in which it is 
hoped Organists and Choirs as well as Congregations may find pleasure. 


A SUITABLE PRESENT FOR ALL SEASONS. 


In One Volume, Super-royal 8vo. 1,024 pages. 


Bound in cloth, price 12s. 6d. net ; or in half-leather binding (Roxburgh Style), 18s. net. 
By post, 7d. extra in each case. 


THE HISTORICAL EDITION OF HYMNS ANCIENT & MODERN 


WITH ACCOMPANYING TUNES. 


Full Lists, Specimen page hcanennct dat and Terms ‘ee either Edition sent post free. 





London: WM. CLOWES & SONS, Ltd., 23, aaiieies St., S.W. 





Te‘egrams: 
‘* Verbaliser, Reg. London.’’ 


Elkin Mathews 


PUBLISHER 


in belles lettres 
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BOND STREET 





_ SAVILE ROW 
from 


VIGO STREET 


LORD ROBERTS’ MESSAGE to the NATION 


Paper Covers. 6d. net. 























**We think that no reader of this collection of speeches can fail to be impressed 
and touched by the intense earnestness of our most famous soldier, who is devoting 
his old age to delivering this important message to the nation.” —Speclator. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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It is always difficult, even at the 
best circulating libraries, to get a 
recently published work promptly 


The Times Book Club’s New Special Service ensures 
the prompt delivery of any new book in circulation 
in the Library. 


Books are delivered throughout the whole of London 
and Suburbs every weekday. 


Country subscribers are not required to return their 
books until a fresh supply arrives, and so are never 
without books. 
——————— 


The Times Book Club is thus offering 


A UNIQUE LIBRARY SERVICE 


Subscriptions from 7s. 6d. 


Full particulars, rates of subscription, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Librarian, 


THE TIMES BOOK CLUB CIRCULATING LIBRARY 


376 to 384, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








THE BEST OF THE WORLD’S BOOKS 


Send a Postcard for any of the following lists : 


CATALOGUE OF 


10,000 BOOK BARGAINS 


New and Secondhand, English and Foreign, in all Classes of Literature, at Great 
Reductions from the Published Prices. 


CATALOGUE OF 


THE NEWEST BOOKS 


Arranged under Subjects, and offered at the Lowest Prices charged by any Bookseller 


Saisie’, THE BEST BOOKS sires: 


Classified List of 


A New List of by the best Writers, at prices 
SIX SHILLING NOVELS ranging from 1/= each. 





THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


376 to 384, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Nes 


Popular Library of 
MODERN FICTION 


Selected from the Best Recent 6/- Novels 


STRONGLY & DURABLY BOUND 
IN SIMPLE & UNIFORM STYLE 
W-H-SMITH & SON’S BINDING 


6 Recent Novels by ? 6 
™ the Best Authors for &#| 


Singly, or in Sets of 34 Volumes 
at £4:4:0, including Oak Case 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS 


for Individuals or Institutions 
Public or Private Libraries 


HUNDREDS OF TITLES TO SELECT FROM 
ASK FOR LIST. FREE ON APPLICATION 


W-H:-Smith& Sons Library 
186 Strand, London, & Branches 
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HARPER & BROTHERS. 


By PRESIDENT WOODROW WILSON. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. Profusely illustrated. 7s. 6d. net; 
post free, 7s. 10d. 
“One of the books that count.”—Morning Post. 
A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 5 vols. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. 45s. net ; post free, 46s. 
“The best that has yet appeared.”’—Daily Mail. 


MARK TWAIN. A Biography. By AtBeRT BiceLow Paine. 3 vols. 
Fully illustrated. 24s. net: post free, 258. 

“ A triumphant achievement.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“This book is to Humour what Boswell is to Literature.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
ARMAMENTS AND ARBITRATION. By Rear-Admiral A. T. 

i MAHAN, Author of “The Influence of Sea Power.” 68. net ; post free, 68. 4d. 

Weighs the claims of force and of law as means of maintaining peace and 
settling disputes—giving full attention to economic aspects. 

THE DAY OF THE SAXON. By General Homer Lea. Author 
of “The Valour of Ignorance.” 7s. 6d. net ; post free, 7s. 10d. 

A philosophical and scientific examination of the security of Britain’s present 
position among the nations of the world. 

IN THE COURTS OF MEMORY. By Madame pr HEGERMANN- 
LINDENCRONE. Illustrated. 12s 6d. net; post free, 12s. 11d. 

“Reflects much of the most brilliant European Society of the last generation ; 
she has many exciting as well as charming stories to relate.” —Daily Telegraph. 
THE SEA TRADER: His Friends and Enemies. By Davip 

HANNAY. 8 Photogravures. 15s. net ; post free, 15s. 6d. 
: “A vivid study of a fascinating theme, a vastly entertaining and wholly 
instructive book.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 
A PRINCESS OF THE ITALIAN REFORMATION. By 
CHRISTOPHER HARE. 8 Photogravures. 10s. 6d. 

“The author, who has written with such mingled charm and knowledge, has 
found a subject admirably suited to his pen in the career of Giulia Gonzaga.”— 
Sunday Times. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF BANKING. By Cuartes A. Conant. 
7s. 6d. net; post free, 7s. 10d. 

LYRIC DICTION, for Singers, Speakers, and Actors. 
By D. D. JONES. 5s. net; post free, 5s. 4d. 

“Covers the whole field in a thoroughly scientific fashion ; full of suggestive 
material.”—Daily Telegraph. 


Harper s Library of Living Thought 


LATEST VOLUMES, 2s. 6d. net each ; post free, 2s. 9d. 


ARE THE PLANETS INHABITED? E. W. Mavunper. 

THE AGE OF THE EARTH. Arruur Hormss, A.R.C.S., B.Sc. 

ELEMENTS AND ELECTRONS. Diagrams. Sir WILLIAM 
RAMSAY, F.R.S. 

ROUGH STONE MONUMENTS AND THEIR BUILDERS. 
T. ERIC PEET, M.A. 

ANCIENT TYPES OF MAN. Illustrated. Prof. ArrHur KEITH, 
M.D 


THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS AND THEIR INFLUENCE 
beng THE CIVILIZATION OF EUROPE. Illustrated. Prof. G. ELLIOT 
SMITH. 

CHEMICAL PHENOMENA IN LIFE. Professor F. Czapex, 

THE REVOLUTIONS. OF CIVILISATION.  Copiously illus- 


trated. Prof. W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 
Please write for Descriptive List. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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READY ATONCE. With Maps and Appendices of the Navy Laws, &c. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. GA. net. 


GERMAN SEA-POWER: 


ITS RISE, PROGRESS, AND ECONOMIC BASIS. 
By ARCHIBALD HURD and HENRY CASTLE. 


This volume will lay before English readers an immense mass of 
material bearing upon the growth of Germany’s maritime interests 
and the recent expansion of Germany’s fleet. Anglo-German rivalry 
dominates world policy and has already completely changed the 
grouping of the Powers. The struggle of the future will decide 
whether Anglo-Saxon or German civilisation is to be the predominant 
factor in the development of the world. The rivalry between the two 
nations finds its acutest expression in naval competition, and in this 
new volume the authors have devoted themselves to an unbiased and 
fearless examination of the main factors of the problem. It has for 
some time been apparent that Englishmen do not yet fully under- 
stand the true causes of the present economic and naval competition, 
and in this volume an attempt is made to show that many popular 
impressions which are now current rest on no solid foundation. The 
authors appeal to history to show that Germany has a maritime past 
and possesses spontaneous maritime instincts of which her modern 
naval development is an outcome. The idea that German expansion 
is a kind of hypertrophy in a financial sense, and must remain so in 
the future, is disposed of by a close examination of German economic 
development, which demonstrates that, though Germany’s expendi- 
ture on armaments in recent years has been in excess of her financial 
strength, it has not seriously affected, and certainly has not retarded, 
her ecunomic growth. On the other hand, the future of German naval 
policy depends upon a state of unstable party-poiitical equilibrium, 
which is studied with a complete knowledge of the dominating factors 
in German politics. 








THE “TIMES” SERIES 


OF SUBJECTS OF POPULAR INTEREST. 


For some time past there have appeared in Ze Zimes various series of 
articles, on widely differing subjects, but all of them questions of the day. 
They are based not on mere Arm-chair theory, or on other books, but on 
personal study, at first hand, on the spot. They therefore contain information 
which is not accessible elsewhere, and is of permanent value. For this reason 
readers of Zhe Times have often made inquiries whether the series are to be 
published in separate form. Arrangements have now been made to carry out 
the suggestion. 





The following are now nearly ready — 
1.-LABOUR AND INDUSTRY. 
2.-GOLF COURSES IN FRANCE. 


Feap. 8vo. Se net each. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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T. & T. CLARK’S Latest Publications. 


PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY AND ITS NON-JEWISH SOURCES. 
By Prof. CARL CLEMEN, Ph.D..D.D. Authorised Translation. 9/= ne 

“This great book, the greatest yet written on its subject.... It may be Tiias as the 
authoritative word on the whole vast subject.” —Ezpository Times. 

JESUS THE CHRIST. Historical or Mythical? A Reply to 
Sag Drews’ “Die Christusmythe.” By Rev. THOMAS J. THORBURN, D.D., LL.D. 
/= net. 

“The learning, candour, patience, and politeness with which Dr. Thorburn disentangles 
this wild web are beyond praise.”—British Weekly. 

THE BOOK OF JOB INTERPRETED. by Rev. James SrRaHAN, 
M.A. Just published, 7/6 net. 

“The interpretation is admirably pk unned. It will be found,in short, to be one of the 
most readable, as it is one of the most scholarly, of recent commentaries on any of the 
books of Scripture.”—Scotsman, 

OUR GROWING CREED. The Evangelical Faith as developed and 
reaffirmed by current thought. By Rev. WM. D. MCLAREN, M.A. 9/- net. 
A book which, wherever we open it, has something to arrest, and everywhere 
repay 8 ‘study.’ ’—Prof. James Denney. 


HASTINGS’ ENCYCLOPADIA 
OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 








THE TIMES :—“The editor and publishers are to be congratulated on the steady 
progress of their great encyclopedia and the uniformly high character it maintains. 
Everything is written with skill by men well qualified for the work assigned to them.” 

VOLUME FIVE Now READY. 
Price in cloth binding, 28/=- net; half-morocco, 34/= net. 


oud Lode. 2s & T. CLARK, sorsicia Contd. 





THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and ART. 


Read “The Old Squire’s Welcome.” 
By G. A. B. DEWAR. 
In Four Parts, beginning 5th April. 





Price... @@. WEEKLY. 
10, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


COON-CAN Oe a ee 


Price 1S. net ; post free, 1s. 13d. 


“*Coon-Can ” is the most amusing of card games; it may be played by 
children, it commands the attention of serious men and women. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDGE 
By W. DALTON. 12th Thousand. 
Price 5s, net; post free, 5s. 4d. The Standard Work on Bridge. 











10, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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Arrangements have been made with Booksellers en- 
abling them to offer Special Terms for Complete Sets 


PuBLisHED 


of any of the following Works. ee os 
- 2 ee 
Bates, H. W. A Naturalist on the Amazon. 8vo. es 18 0 
Bazzi, Giovanni Antonio (hitherto usually styled ‘ Sodoma ’ ”), The | 
Man and the Painter, 1477-1549. AStudy. ByR.H. Hopartr 
Cust. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. . : 
Carpaccio, Vittorio. Life and Works of. By PoMPEO MOLMENTI 
and the late Gustav Lupwic. Translated by R. H. Hopart 
Cust. With numerous Illustrations in os and Half- 
tone. Small folio oe <3 
Darwin, Charles. Life and Letters. 3 vols, 8vo. 
— More Letters. Edited by Sir FRANCIS DARWIN and A, 
C. SEWARDS. 2 vols. 
Elphinstone, Hon. M. Rise of the British Power in ‘the East. Sra. 
Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of - Roman ae. 
8 vols. 8vo. .. 
Goldsmith, Oliver. ‘Works. 4 vhs, a. 
Grote’s History of Greece. 10 vols. ... nee ee 
Lennox, Lady Sarah. The Correspondence of. 1745-1826. 
Edited by the CoUNTESS OF ILCHESTER and LORD STAVORDALE. 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 1 vol. ... 
Milman’s History of Latin Christianity. 9 vols. 
= s Early is 3 vols, ... 
Motley, J. L. History of the Rise of the Dutch Republi. 
With Illustrations. Lbrary Edition. Demy 8vo. 3 vols. 
Murray’s Illustrated Bible Dictionary. Edited by the Rev. 
WILLIAM C, PiERcy, M.A. With Coloured os and 365 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 
This must not be sold retail for less than 1 tos. 6d. net. 
Pope, Alexander. Life and Works. With Portraits. 8vo.. 10 vols. 
Robertson’s History of the Christian Church. 8 vols. Se 
Smiles, Samuel. Lives of the Engineers ; from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of the Stephensons. Portraits and Illustrations. 
Brindley, Vermuyden, Myddleton, Perry. Early Engineers. 
Smeaton and Rennie. Harbours, Lighthouses, and Bridges. 
Metcalte and Telford. History of Roads. 
Boulton and Watt. The Steam Engine. 
George and Robert Stephenson. The Locomotive. 
5 vols. Fopular Edition, Large crown 8vo.... ae bai 
Smith, Sir Wm. A Dictionary of the Bible. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. The History, 
Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church, Edited by 
Sir Wm. SMITH, D.C.L., and .:rchdeacon as agai D.D. 
With Illustrations. 2 vols. Medium 8vo. ... ° 3h nes 
The Speaker’s Commentary on the — Bible— 
Old Testament. 6vols. 8vo. ... ; 
New Testament. 4 vols. 8vo. 
The Apocrypha. 2 vols. 8vo. 
12 vols. complete = wie aes 
Bible Commentary. The Student's Edition. ” Abridged and Edited 
by Rev. J. M. Futter, M.A. 6 vols. Crown 8vo. : 
White, Gilbert (of Selborne). The Life of. Based on Letters, 
Journals, and other Documents in the possession of the Family, 
and not hitherto published. By R. Hoit-WHITE. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. ... eae ae 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





_SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS’ 


LIST. 








JUST ISSUED. 





A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


relating chiefly to the 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 





Messrs. Hatchard request the honour of a visit to inspect 
their extensive Collection of Second-hand and Rare Books, 


HATCHARDS, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 





J. RIMELL & SON 


53, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. 


Old Books and €Engravinas., 


(Telephone : No. 1271 Regent.) 
Catalogues of Books on the Fine Arts, 
Topography, and Standard Literature, and 
-of Engravings, Mezzotints, Etchings, Por- 
traits, &c., issued at intervals, post free 
on application. 


Books bought, sold, or exchanged. 
Valuations made for probate. 


A. Lionel Isaacs, 


59, PICCADILLY, W. 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, & MSS. 


Speciality:—F rench Illustrated Books 
of the Highteenth Century, and Modern 
French Editions de Luxe. 


*,* Gentlemen wishing to dispose of any of these 
will oblige by kindly reporting same to me. 


Telephone: Mayfair 4435. 





YE OLDE 


PARIS BOOKE SHOPPE 
11, Rue de Chateaudun, PARIS, 
Buys and Sells Ancient and Modern 
FRENGH, ENGLISH, AND SPANISH BOOKS, 


Persons having Foreign Books to dispose of 
are recommended to write to us without delay. 


‘LISTS OF DESIDERATA SOLICITED. 


Catalogues Monthly, issued free. 
Nos. 1 and 2 just ready. 


English Translations of Famous French Classics. 
‘Good Prices Given for books in fine condition. 





BOWES & BOWES, 
Booksellers, Cambridge. 
Recent Catalogues free on application: 
No. 375 —THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. vo. 

46 pp. 

No. 374.—MISCELLANEOUS ._PUR- 
CHASES. Including General Litera- 
ture, Bibliography, Classics, Education, 
Economics, and Social Questions, &c. 
8vo. 53 pp. 

From the Library of the 

(Master of Gonville and Caius College, 

and other sources, 

No. 373.—_MODERN BOOKS 
prices. 16 pp. 

No. 370.—BOWES & BOWES’ PUBLICA- 

TIONS. 8vo. 12 pp. 


late Rev, E. S. Roberts, M.A. 
Cambridge), 


at reduced 





FRANCIS 


EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 


88a, 


High Street, Marylebone, LONDON, W. 


100,000 VOLUMES ALWAYS ON VIEW. 


Catalogues gratis: 


INDIA, 64 pages 
GARDENING, 32 pages. 





MISCELLANEOUS, No. 320. 
EGYPT, &c. |52 pages. 


French Illustrated Books and _— in Fine Bindings, 56 Pope 


Q. Rev.—No. 435. 
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THE FLOWERY REPUBLIC. 


By FREDERICK McCORMICK, 


Special Correspondent at Peking. 
With Iliustrations. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. [April 22nd, 
This is the account of a War correspondent and special newspaper representative 
based on personal experiences, observations, interviews and impressions during the 
first twelve years of the long revolutionary performance promised by China. _ Pre- 
liminary manifestation in China’s revolution—the rebellion against the Manchus— 
intimately told in chapters on Revolt and Secession of the Provinces ;, Mongol Rebels ; 
Across two Provinces with Police and Spies ; Canton, Mother of Revoiution ; Battles 
and Sacking of Cities ; Life and Revolution in Peking ; China's Versailles and Abdica- 
tion; Last Imperial Edicts; Rebel Generals; Nanking, Wonder of the World; 
Foreign Jealousy and Greed; Master Hand of Japan ; Interviewing Sun Yat-sen and 
Yuan Shih-k'ai ; Inaugurating a Chinese President ; Financing the Flowery’ Republic ; 
The Great Powers; Queue-Cutting Parties; Chinese Press; Revolutionaries, 
Reformers and Suffragettes; Last Court of the Manchus; China, a Chinese not a! 
Manchu Question, &c. ; together with the results of the rebellion and its undertakings 
for the future. 


THE BIG GAME OF CENTRAL 
AND WESTERN CHINA. 


Being an Account of a Journey from Shanghai to London overland across ° 
the Gobi Desert. 
By HAROLD FRANK WALLACE, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., 
Author of ‘‘ Stalks Abroad.” 
Illustrated from the Authors own Drawings and Photographs. Demy 8vo. 
15s. met, [Just out. 


A BRITISH BORDERLAND. 


Service and Sport in Equatoria. 
By Capt. H. A. WILSON. 
With an Introduction by J. CATHCART WASON, M.P. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net, [ Just out. 


A record of the work and recreation of a British Officer in the East Africa and 
Uganda protectorates. The book deals with the lights and shades of life near the 
Equator, with the opening up of unexplored districts, with the laying down of the 
British and German Frontier line, with big game shooting, with a little fighting, and 
with the more humdrum administrative duties. It also touches upon the native races, 
the future prospects of the young colonies, and upon the question of religion and 


missions. 


INDIA AND THE INDIANS. 


By the Rev. E. F. ELWIN, 
Author of ‘Indian Jottings.” 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 0s. 6d. net, [ Just out. 


The author is already known to the reading public by his ‘‘Indian Jottings,” pub- 


lished in 1907. He has lived many years in India, and the special nature of his work 
has afforded him exceptional opportunities, such as are enjoyed by few Englishmen, of 
penetrating below the surface and learning the inner life and aspirations of ‘the natives. 
He has recorded his experiences in an unaffected but graphic manner, and the 
nformation contained in them is such as is not readily accessible elsewhere, but is 
essential to the true understanding of the racial and political problems which are at 
the present moment astir in the Indian Empire. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 
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A London Doctor writes: 
March 4th, 1913. 


“T observed an advertisement in The 
Daily Mail of last Friday about Water- 
man’s Ideal Fountain Pen. I can beat 
it. I bought a pen in Pieter- 
maritzburg in October, 1900, for my 
wife, and early in 1901 I bought a 
Waterman’s Ideal for myself in 
Johannesburg. The —— is worn 
out years ago, but my Waterman’s Ideal 
is as good as ever, and I have had 
nothing but pleasure in using it. Ihave 
had several pens before, but since then 
I never want anything better, and I 
tell my friends.” 

With ordinary care a | OfStationersand Jewellers 
Waterman’s Ideal willlast everywhere. Booklet Free, 
a lifetime and give satis- |L. & C. HARDTMUTH, Ltd, 
faction all the time. Nibs | Koh-i-noor House, Kings- 


to suit all hands. Every | way.London. (New York: 
Pen guaranteed. 173, Broadway.) 











THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


FOR CONNOISSEURS. 
Illustrated and Published Monthly, 2/6 net, post free 2/10. 
Among the subjects dealt with are :— 
ARCHITECTURE | EMBROIDERIES AND | GREEK ART PLayinc Carps 


ARMS AND ARMOUR LAcE IvoRIES ScuLPTURE 

300Ks, BINDING AND | ENAMELS Leap WorK SILveR, PewTEr, AND 

MANUSCRIPTS ENGRAVINGS AND MEDALS AND SEALS PLATE 

BRronzeEs DRAWINGS MINIATURES STAINED GLAss 
CARPETS FURNITURE Mosaics TAPESTRIES 
CERAMICS AND GLass_ | Go_psmITH’sWorRK PAINTERS AND PAINTING 

A classified list of the principal articles published up to date can be obtained free on application, 
Annual Subscription (including Indices), Thirty-two Shillings, post free. Of all Booksellers, and of 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, LTD., 17, OLD BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


vem DUSTLESS & HYGIENIC ROOMS =m, 


On all School, Laboratory, &c., Floors and Linoleums of every description 


US E (A Registered Name 
—a suggested by 
FLOOR-HYGIENE 


In Schools—Very EARLY in EACH VACATION for best results. 


It is IMPORTANT TO NOTE that ONE APPLICATION of .“ Florigene” 
ALLAYS the DUST and DIRT for 2 to 12 months, according to traffic, not 
only during each Sweeping (without sprinkling of any kind) but also throughout 
all the intervening periods—which is even of greater hygienic importance. 
It costs little, is easily applied, and not sticky—the ordinary daily dry sw eeping alone required. 
Send for particulars, Medical Reports, and Testimonials to the Sole Manufacturers: 
THE “DUST-ALLAYER” CO., 165, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
Contractors to Admiralty, War Office, H.M. Office of Works, L.C.C., de. 
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When buying 
a fountain pen 
be sure you get 


It is good for a lifetime and costs no upkeep. Ask a present user if it is 
worth while for the sake of 10/6 to be without a ‘Swan.’ He will say ‘No!’ 
SOLD BY ALL CATALOGUE FREE FROM MAKERS: 
STATIONERS. MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80, High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Tue URBITOR & 


BURBERRY 


A Smart Top-coat and 
Reliable Weatherproof. 


THE URBITOR, made in distinctive materials, 
woven and proofed by Burberrys, invariably 
fits the time and occasion of its service.  Rain- 
Yesistance is most efficient, yet it is naturally 
ventilating and hygienically perfect. 
THE URBITOR is lightweight, though, owing to 
the density of Burberry cloths, luxuriously 
warming in cold weather. The design is comfort- 
able, and at the same time full of virile character 


and distinction. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Patterns 
of Burberry Cloths Post Free. 


BURBERRYS [fewsge 


Bd. Malesherbes, PARIS ; and Provincial Agents. 





























The Gift of Science 
to the Weak and Ill. 


Surely and_ steadily, 
day by day, Sanatogen 
will strengthen and 
invigorate your whole 
nervous system, while 
exerting a profound 
influence for° good upon 
every organ and function 
of your body. Try it! 

A course of Sanatogen (of all Chemists, from 
Is, gd. per tin) works out -at only sixpence 
per day. 


SANATO 


“The tonic effect 
of Sanatogen on me 
is simply wonder- 
ful,” writes Mr, 
Arnold Bennett, 
the famous author 
and playwright. 














“There is no_ better 
invigorator than Sanat- 
ogen,” writes Sir H. Hesketh 
Bell, K.C.M.G., Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
Leeward Isles. 


Determine to take Sanatogen regularly. 


Indubitably your health will benefit by 
persistent use of Sanatogen. Fatigue and 
weakness will lessen; appetite and digestion 
will steadily improve, and many such 
favourable indications will prove that you 
are literally becoming a “ new man.” 


Write to-day for a Trial Tin 
—mentioning the Quarterly 
Review—to A. Wulfing & Co., 
12, Chenies Street, London, W.C. 




















L'o face end of matter. 
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life which are only visible 
through the microscope. 

These germs are in- 
haled from the air, and 
grow and multiply in 
your mouth and throat. 
It is the poisons they 
produce that irritate and 


inflame the delicate mem- 
branes of the throat. 
How effectually Forma- 
mint Tablets destroy these 
germs, and so cure Sore 
Throat, is shown in the ac- 
companying experiment. 


Formamiunt 


| j Sore Throat is caused 

| | by germs—atomis of plant 
: t 
\ 


absolutely harmless to the 
human system, but fatal to 
germ growths. 

Sucked like sweets, their 
germicidal action penetrates 
to every part of the mouth 

| and throat, and they have a 


PLN) Ye 
TT Te J! 
$ ATT 


most soothing and refresh- 
ing effect upon the irritated 
membranes. 
i Write for a Free Sample, 
mentioning the Quarterly 
Review,to A. Wulfing & Co, 
12, Chenies Street, London, 
w.c, 
THE VISCOUNTESS  LIF- 
Fig. 1 shows the | Fig. 2 shows how FORD writes : ‘I think For- 
germs that cause | the saliva of a mimint is most excellent for 
sore throat grow- |! person who had sore throat.’’ 
ing on a suitable | sucked Formamint LADY LILIAN DIGBY 
medium, vers simi- | entirely stopped . 
lar to the lining | these germ writes that she ‘finds 
membranes of the | growths in a short Wulfing’s Formamint most 
mouth and throat. | time. valuable in the prevention 
of sore throat.’’ 


for Sore Throat 


| These palatable tablets are 
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April, 1973. 





edhe s is that blessed season of the year when 

poets feel inspired, and are prepared to rhyme 
about anything that is green, rural and comforting ; 
while all of us, who are not actually suffering from 
illness or want, feel in our breasts some echo of the 
poetic rapture. There are, however, others to whom 
the spring, with all its geniality, bird-songs and 
blossoms, its fresh grasses and jewelled wild-flowers, 
brings no joy or solace. The poor are ever with us: 
so are the halt, the maimed, the diseased, the 
wanting. Happily, human kindness exists to help 
these unfortunates: human kindness organized and 
well-directed, working through admirable institutions. 
The following pages give particulars of ten such 
institutions. Their aims are world-wide; and, it will 
be seen, three of them make special efforts for the good 
of those most necessary citizens, the children, in whose | 
hands and on whose well-being, the future of the 
empire depends. These institutions need money and 
personal help. Will not you give that help—of one 
kind or of both kinds—and so make more real to 
many the joys and blessings of the spring ? 





Index to Charities subjoined to the Appeal :— 


Archbishops’ Western Canada Fund 

Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 

Homes of Hope 

Hospital for Sick Children ... 

Irish Distressed Ladies’ Fund 

Orphan Working School and Alexandra Orphanage 

Queen Charlotte’s Lying-in Hospital 

Royal Alfred Aged Merchant Seamen’s Institution 

Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Royal Benevolent Society 


Society for Relief of Distressed Jews 
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YOUNG LIVES 
have been rescued from 
misery and destitution and 
placed out in the Colonies by 


Dr. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES 


98% are successful. 
Will you help to give the chance of a lifetime to one of the 300 Boys and Girls sailing with the 
NEXT PARTY OF YOUNG EMIGRANTS P 


£10 per head defrays cost (and for this sum a protege will be chosen if desired); 
but gifts of any amount will be gratefully received. 
*,* Please mark gifts “‘ Emigration (Quarterly Review) Fund."" Cheques and Orders 


payable‘ Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” and Parcels of Clothing may be sent to the Hon. Director, 
Mr. WiuiaM Baker, LL.B., 18 to 26, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 


Read ** Smithers,’’ a True Story of Private Imperialism, by Arthur E. Copping. 
Of all Bookstalls and Booksellers, 1s. ; or, post free 1s. 3d. from the Homes. 








HOMES OF HOPE 


4, 5, and 6, REGENT SQUARE, GRAY’S INN ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 








CASES are continually coming before the Public showing the 
horrors of the WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC. One of the streams 
that have swollen the tide of this TERRIBLE TRADE is that of 
the FIRST fallen. Outcast, too often there is but ONE ROAD for 


such unfortunate young women to follow. 

The Homes of Hope seek to prevent an extension of the tragedy. They are doing 
valuable maternity work for the restoration of the first fallen. The applications for 
admission are painfully urgent, and the Committee are in immediate want of funds. 


Special efforts are made on behalf of these poor, betrayed young women, who have taken 
one false step. They are admitted in the Homes and receive skilful medical maternity 
attendance and nursing. They are also trained in h hold and d tic duties. 
and after a nurse-mother has been found for the infant, the mother is put in the way of 
earning a respectable living for herself and the child. Every endeavour is used 
to trace the father and make him jointly responsible with the mother for the maintenance 
of the infant born to them. A solid, practical, and permanent kind of rescue work. 


Important Preventive Work is also done in rescuing young 
girls from the snares of sin and immorality. 








Contributions may be sent to the Secretary, at the above address, or to the Treasurer, 
ALFRED HOARE, Esq., 37, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN 


are being provided with a HOME, educated, 
trained and taught to become upright and useful 
men and women, by the ORPHAN WORKING 
SCHOOL AND ALEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, at 
Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill. 





This good work, which has been carried on for 


Over 150 Years, 


greatly needs your generous help. The Charity 
relies for its support entirely upon voluntary 
contributions. Donations and Annual Subscrip- 
tions will be thankfully received by the Secretary. 





Under the Patronage of 
H.M. THE KING and H.M. THE QUEEN. 


Treasurer—Sir HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, M.A.,LL.D., Ald. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Princes Street, E.C. 
Secretary—ALEXANDER GRANT. 

Offices—73, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 














Help for 
AgedSeamen 


3,000 already assisted. 





Hundreds awaiting a Home or 
Pension. 


PROMPT HELP NEEDED. 


ROYAL ALFRED AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’ S INST. 


Established 1867. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Treasurer: COL. ROBERT WILLIAMS, M.P. 
Bankers: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, Ltd. 


Please Address: J. BAILEY WALKER, Secretary (Dept. F), 58, FENCHURCH ST., E.C. 
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~rwe SHIPWRECKED [202 sc 
rem” MARINERS? 
oot SOCIETY 


FOUNDED IN 1839. 














The Wrecked Sailor, Fisherman, etc., 
are instantly cared for on the spot and 
sent home; the Widow, Orphan, etc., 
of the drowned immediately sought out 
and succoured. All Seafarers, under 

AS Provident section, are directly encouraged 
* There 1s Sorrow on the Sea." in self-help. 


CONTRIBUTIONS URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—Tue Ricut Hon. THe EARL CADOGAN, K.G. 
Chairman—ADMIRAL W. F. S. MANN. 

Secretary— 

G. E. MAUDE, Esq., 26 SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON, S.W. 








SOCIETY FOR RELIEF 
DISTRESSED JEWS 


(SYRIAN COLONIZATION FUND). 








The work at Jerusalem is more needed and appreciated 
than ever. Many thousands of poor Jews starve for 
want of work. We employ men and boys at Abraham’s 
Vineyard, but have to refuse many for want of Funds. 
1,500 families are on the books of our Lady visitor, 
who sees heartrending scenes. 


We pray for help IN TOKEN OF CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED by :— 
F. A. BEVAN, Esgq., J.P., D.L., Pres. and Hon. Treas., 54, LOMBARD STREET, E.C, 
Messrs. DRUMMOND, Bankers, 49, CHARING Cross, S.W. ; 
E. A, FINN, Secretary, 117, Vicrorta STREET, S.W. 








THE QUARTERLY REVIEW CHARITIES ADVERTISER. 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE'S LYING-IN HOSPITAL 


MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1752. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1885. 





{HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
| HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


President—THE VISCOUNT PORTMAN. 
Treasurer—ALFRED C. DE ROTHSCHILD, Esg., C.V.O. 
Chairman—SIR SAMUEL SCOTT, Barr., M.P. 


Patrons 


OBJECTS OF THE CHARITY. 
1. To provide an Asylum for the delivery of Poor Married Women; and also of Deserving 
Unmarried Women with their first child. 
2. To provide skilled Midwives to attend poor Married Women in their Conjinements at their 
own homes. 
3. The Training of Medical Pupils, Midwives tor the Poor, and Monthly Nurses. 


Since the foundation of the Hospital 150,000 poor women have been relieved. 
Last year 1,880 Patients were received into the Hospital, and 2,367 were attended and 
nursed at their own Homes. 

Annual expenditure of the Charity £7,600; Reliable Income, £4,000 only. 

£10,000 urgently needed for maintenance and for New Out-Patient Department. 

Contributions will be gratefully received by ARTHUR WATTS, Secretary. 


HOSPITAL ror SICK CHILDREN 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, W.C. 





Treasurer - - J. F. W. DEACON. ESQ. 
Chairman - - ARTHUR LUCAS, ESQ. 





ain Hospital has recently appointed a lady to act as almoner for the 

out-patients, who are, for the most part, very poor people. Medical 
advice and medicine, given to people who are perhaps ill-fed and ill-clothed, 
are of little avail. It is the principal business of the almoner to find out 
the particular needs of these poor people, and to endeavour to relieve 
them by placing the patients in communication with various public and 
charitable agencies, whose objects are to relieve those particular forms of 
distress. In this way, the money spent on the patients is laid out to better 
advantage ; the patients are cured more quickly and are less likely to fall 
into ill-health again. In the meantime, however, the Hospital has to incur 
an immediate increased expenditure of about £200 a year, and financial 
help to meet the cost of this eminently practical and admirable innovation 


is earnestly requested. 
STEWART JOHNSON, Secretary. 
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HE 


Archbishops’ Western Canada Fund 


Presidents— 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF RUPERTSLAND. 
Chairman of the Council—The LorD BISHOP OF SOUTHWARK. 
Vice-Chairman of the Council—The REv. CANON E. H. PEARCE. 

Secretary—The REv. CANON T. G. BEAL. 





OBJECTS: 

Started in response to the Appeal of the Archbishops 
on behalf of the Church in Western Canada. 

The Archbishops are desirous that for the next few years 
£20,000 a year may be raised in connection with this 
Fund, for the purpose of sending out Clergy and starting 
new Missions in Western Canada. 


All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, A.W.C.F., 
CuurcH House, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 

















IRISH DISTRESSED LADIES’ FUND. 


‘Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Executive Committee: 

President; H.R.H. THe Princess Louise, DucHESs oF ARGYLL. 
Vice-}' resident: THe MARCHIONESS OF WA.ERFORD. 
Chairman: Tue Rt. Hon. (HE Earv or Erne, K.P. 
Deputy-Chairman: CoLonec Sir R. U. PENRosE FitzGera_p, Br. 
Hon. Treasurer: H. H. PLEypELL Bovuverig, Esq. 

Bankers: Messrs. Barcitay & Co., 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Manageress: Work Depoét—Miss WILTSHIRE, 7a, Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 
Secretary: Captain R. Barcray, 7a, Lower Grosvenor Place, S.W. 

THE 


COMMITTEE VERY EARNESTLY APPEAL for FUNDS 
for the maintenance of those ladies who were left provided 
for by charges on Irish land property, who are incapacitated 
by age or infirmity from earning a living, and who, owing 
to the non-receipt of their incomes, are in absolute poverty. 
The WORK DEPOT assists Irish ladies to earn their living, and the Committee 


earnestly ask friends requiring hand-made lingerie, blouses, embroidery, 
marking, &c., to 


ASSIST THE CHARITY BY GIVING ORDERS. 


Office and Work Depét: 74, LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W. 
Will generous donors kindly mention QUARTERLY REviEw when writing ? 
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THE SHIP ADOPTED AS HIS EMBLEM BY LIEUT. JOHN MURRAY 
WHEN HE SOLD HIS COMMISSION AND FOUNDED THE BUSINESS 
IN 1768. 


504 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 











THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 435. 


. Anprew Lana. By R. S. Ratt, SALOMON 
Rernacn, GI-Bert Murray, J. H. MIcvar. 


. THe AcBan Hitits. By Tuomas Asusy. 


. THe Frencu REVOLUTION IN CONTEMPORARY 
Literature. By the late G. K. Fortescue. 


. AuTrorycus' Pack: BALLAD JOURNALISM OF 
THE 16TH CENTURY. By ARUNDELL EsDAILE 


. THe PostaGe Stamp anv ITs History. By 
Bertram T. N. Smits. 


. ADENET LE Ror: Tue Enp oF A LITERARY 


APRIL, 1913. 6s. 


7. Tue TERRITORIAL WATERS AND THE SE 
FIsHERIES, 

8. THe BaTTLESHIP AND ITs SATELLITES. 

9. THe RuMANIAN Facror IN THE BALKA 
PropLeM. By G. F. Assort. 

10. THE Lonpon University Commission. 

11. British FARMING PAST AND PRESENT. 

12. THe Letters oF MADAME Du DEFFAND. B 

Ts. BeLi.oc-LownpEs. 

13. British INTERESTS AND BRITISH Po.icy 1 

THE Ngar East. 





Era. By Prof. W. W. Comrort. 14. Some EFFECTS OF THE PARLIAMENT ACT. 





SCIENCE PROGRESS 


IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SCIENTIFIC WORK AND THOUGHT. 
Rdited by H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
and J. BRETLAND FARMER, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
APRIL, Illustrated, 5s. net. 


THE ARTICLES WILL INCLUDE— 

THe MEASUREMENT OF OSMOTIC PRESSURE BY 

Direct ExPerimMentT. T. Martin Lowry. 

Tue COMPARATIVE ANATOMY OF THE INTERNAL 
Ear IN VERTEBRATES. R. H. Burne. 

Tue Exact DETERMINATION OF ATOMIC WEIGHTS 

BY PuysicaL Metuops. H. T. V. Littye. 


A. D. WixpE. 


HorRTICULTURAL RESEARCH. Part II] — THE 
AcTIon oF Grass ON TREES. SPENCE 
PICKERING. 


Tue Locic or Darwinism. 





BULLETIN OF THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 


A QUARTERLY RECORD OF PROGRESS IN TROPICAL AGRICULTURE AND 
INDUSTRIES AND THE COMMERCIAL UTILISATION OF THE NATURAL 
RESOURCES OF THE COLONIES AND INDIA. 


Edited by THE DIRECTOR and Prepared by the 
SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL STAFF OF THE IMPERIAL 
INSTITUTE AND BY CONTRIBUTORS ABROAD. 


APRIL, 1913. 2s. 6d. net. 

REPORTS OF RECENT INVESTIGATIONS AT THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 
Tobaccos from Portuguese East Africa—Tobacco from Papua—The Utilisation of Sudan Dura 
Camphor Oil and Crude Camphor from the Federated Malay States—Oil of Eucalyptus Citriodora 
from Mauritius—Beeswax from the a etigg | tian Sudan—Oil Seeds from the <n Sere n 
Sudan—" Cheyi’’ Seed and Fibre—Zapupe Fibre—‘* Cabbage Tree" Fibre from New Zealand 
“Elephant Grass "’ as a Paper-making Material—The Cotton Industry in Northern Nigeria—Somé¢ 
New Flosses or Silk Cottons—M'Zimbiti Timber from: Mozambique—Timber of Triplochito 
Johnsonii—Crude Petroleum from Morocco—Petrol from Tasmania—Crude Petroleum from Nova 
Scotia. 

SPECIAL ARTICLES—The Progress of Egyptian Agriculture, with Special Reference tq 
Cotton. By Geratp C. DupGeon, F.E.S., Director-General of the Department of Agriculture in 
Egypt, Vice-President of the International Association for Tropical Agriculture—The Agriculture o: 
Mozambique Province, Portuguese East Africa. By R. N. Lyng, F.L.S., Director of Agriculture; 
Ceylon; lately Director of Agriculture in the Province of Mozambique—The Pottery Industry o 
Ilorin, Northern Nigeria. By Dr. J. W. Scorr Macrie, Medical Officer, Northern Nigeria. 

GENERAL NOTICES RESPECTING ECONOMIC PRODUCTS AND THEIR 
DEVELOPMENT—Some Common Spices—Manufacture of Paper Pulp for Export. 

GENERAL NOTES-—Sisal Hemp Cultivation in German East Africa—Recent Development 
in Cotton Growing in the United States—Cocoa from Southern Nigeria—The Agricultura 
Possibilities of the Panama Canal Zone—Mineral Output of New South Wales—Mineral Output o 
Queensland—The Utilisation of Zirconium Minerals—Ash of Cyperus Haspan. 

RECENT PROGRESS IN AGRICULTURE AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES. 

NOTICES OF RECENT LITERATURE. 
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LIFE OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD. 


In 4 or 5 Volumes. With Portraits and Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 
12s. net each Volume. 
Volume III by GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE, formerly Editor of “The Times,” 
in Preparation. 
[Vol. I—1804-1837. Vol. II—1837-1846, by the late W. ¥, MoNYPENNY, 
already published.] 

The continuation of the “Life of Lord Beaconsfield ” has been entrusted to 
Mr. Buckle, who, in addition to his other qualifications for the task, has the special 
advantage of having been the intimate friend of the late Mr. W. F. Monypenny, 
and of having been consulted by him at all stages of his work. 

New York: THE MAcMILLAN Co. 





LIVINGSTONE AND NEWSTEAD. 


BY A. Z. FRASER (Alice Spinner), 


Author of “A Study in Colour,” “‘The Reluctant Evangelist,” ‘‘ Lucilla,’’ etc. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


Among the friends and supporters of Dr. Livingstone in England none was 
more constant and devoted than Mr. W. F. Webb, who had been the 
companion of the Great Missionary during one of his early journeys. When 
Livingstone was in England, engaged in writing his most important book, he was 
invited by Mr. Webb to make Newstead Abbey his home, and there he spent many 
months with his family. This book, by one of Mr. Webb’s daughters, contains 
much concerning the private life of Livingstone, as well as his family, companions 
and friends, which has never been made public before. 
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THE LIFE OF CHRISTINA OF DENMARK; 
DUCHESS OF MILAN AND LORRAINE; 


1522—1590. 


BY JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady), 
Author of “Isabella D'Este,’’ ‘The Painters of Florence,"’ etc. 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


Christina of Denmark, Duchess of Milan and Lorraine (1522—1590) was a 
niece of Charles V, and her portrait, painted by Holbein for Henry VIII, i 
now in the National Gallery. The singularly eventful and romantic life o 
this Princess has never been written before and the material has been drawn fro’ 
the archives of Brussels and Milan, as well as from MSS. in the Record Office, the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris and the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. The book 
will be illustrated with reproductions of portraits by Titian, Mabuse, Van Orbey and 
other masters, and will contain many original documents bearing on contemporary 
history, now published for the first time. 

New York: E. P. Dytton & Co. 





THE ORIGIN AND ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


BY G. FREDERICK WRIGHT, D.D., LL.D., F.G.S.A., 


Author of ‘‘ The Logic of Christian Evidences,"’ ‘“‘ Scientific Aspects of Christian Evidences,” 
‘The Ice Age in North America,” ‘‘ Man and the Glacial Period," “‘ Asiatic Russia," 
‘* Scientific Confirmations of Old Testament History,” etc. 


With Illustrations. Large Crown 8vo. 8s. net. [Just out 


METHODS OF SCIENTIFIC APPROACH. — HISTORICAL EVIDENCE. — THE 
LINGUISTIC ARGUMENT.—ORIGIN OF THE RACES OF EUROPE.—THE ORIGI 
AND ANTIQUITY OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN.—SIGNIFICANCE OF THE GLACIA 
EpocH.—MAN IN THE GLACIAL EPOCH.—MAN AND THE LAVA BEDS 0 
THE PACIFIC COAST.—REMAINS OF GLACIAL MAN IN EUROPE.—SUPPOSED 
EVIDENCE OF TERTIARY MAN.—GLACIAL MAN IN CENTRAL ASIA. — THE 
PHYSIOLOGICAL ARGUMENT.—THE PSYCHOLOGICAL ARGUMENT.—THE BIBLICAL) 
SCHEME.—SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION.—APPENDIX.—IMPLEMENTS DEEMED 
TO BE OF GREAT AGE FROM STUDY OF THE PATINATED SURFACES. 





JOYOUS GARD. 


BY ARTHUR C. BENSON, C.V.O., 
Author of the ‘‘ The House of Quiet,’’ “‘ The Thread of Gold,"’ etc. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Ready May 7. 


Joyous Gard was the Castle of Sir Launcelot in the Morte d’Arthur, into 
which he retired in the intervals of war and business, for rest and mirth. In the 
book called by this name the author pleads that many men and women could make 
for themselves a stronghold of the mind where they could follow according to their 
desire the track of things beautiful, intellectual, and spiritual, not from a sense of 
duty but for recreation and enjoyment, as a respite from daily work and trivial 
cares. Mr. Benson works the subject out in some detail, and makes many practical 
suggestions. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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HOW I BECAME A GOVERNOR. 
By Sir RALPH WILLIAMS, K.C.M.G. 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


The Author, whose life has been many- -sided and whose experience of the 
Dominions and Colonies of the Empire is great, tells of his early life; of London 


hunting in Southern Patagonia in 1873 and 1874; and of a sixteen months’ trek 

hrough Africa from the Coast to the Victoria Falls, his wife who accompanied 
him being the first English woman to reach these great Falls. He passes on to his 
official memories as an Officer in the Bechuanaland Expedition, where he was also 
Special Correspondent of the Standard ; to his life as the first British Agent in the 
Transvaal in the early days of Johannesburg; to reminiscences of Gibraltar, where he 
held the office of Captain of the Port; to his work as Colonial Secretary of Barbados; 
and to the story of his five years’ official life as Resident Commissioner of the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate, during which period he saw much of the later stages of 
the Boer War. He tells of his association for many years with Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
land gives, from private correspondence, many hitherto unpublished details of 
Rhodes’ plans for expansion to the North. 

The book includes the story of the Author’s journey across the Kalahari 
Desert, resulting in the deposing of Sekgoma, Paramount Chief of the Batawana, 
and of two later journeys to the Victoria Falls. It passes on to tell of the Author’s 
life as Governor-in-Chief of the Windward Islands, during which time he had the 
task of suppressing the St. Lucia riots of 1907 ; and later it tells of his three and a 
half years’ service as Governor of Newfoundland, from which post he retired on 
the first of February of the present year. 

The Author’s life has brought him into close association with many distinguished 
men and with much that is interesting in Colonial affairs. 


‘‘THE TIMES” SERIES 
OF SUBJECTS OF POPULAR INTEREST. 


For some time past there have appeared in The Times various series of articles, 
on widely differing subjects, but all of them questions of the day. They are based 
not on mere Arm-chair theory, or on other books, but on personal study, at first 
hand, on the spot. They therefore contain information which is not accessible 
elsewhere, and is of permanent value. For this reason readers of The Times 
have often made enquiries whether the series are to be published in separate form. 
Arrangements have now been made to carry out the suggestion. 





The following are now nearly ready :— 


1—LABOUR AND INDUSTRY. 
2.—GOLF COURSES IN FRANCE. 


F’cap 8vo. 1s. net each. 


THE WELSH CHURCH BILL. 


A SPEECH DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF LORDS 
By the Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP OF ST. ASAPH. 
Large Crown 8vo. 6d. net. [Just out. 
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IMPERIAL ARMY SERIES OF 
TRAINING MANUALS 


FOR CITIZEN SOLDIERS AND CADET CORPS. 


Written by OFFICERS OF THE REGULAR ARMY 
and Edited by E. JOHN SOLANO. 


Bound in Red Cloth. Size 44x5hinches To fit into the regulation tunic pocket 
Illustrated by Photographs, Diagrams, Drawings, and Colour Plates. 
ls. net each. 


These Manuals have been written with three main objects :— 
CITIZEN Forces. To provide popularly written, elementary works to serve as 
introductions to the various Training Manuals of the British Army suitable fo 
the use of Citizen Soldiers. 


CapET Corps. To lay down a comprehensive scheme of military training for) 
lads in Cadet Corps between 12 and 18 years of age which leads up gradually, 
by progressive stages to the training of the Regular and Citizen Soldier. 


CHARACTER AND PHysIQUuE. To found the military training of youths upon| 
the systematic development of their physique and character. 


The Manuals are also specially designed to assist Military training in Schools 
Boys’ Brigades, etc. 


GENERAL PARTICULARS. 


MILITARY TRAINING. The military instruction in every book of thi 
series is throughout strictly consistent in principles and methods with that laid 
down in the Army Manuals, and it is intended to keep each edition of them abreast 
of the latest developments of military science and the changes made from time 
to time in the Army Manuals. The score of instruction is at present confined to 
the principal subjects of infantry training, and comprises the recruit and 
‘* individual ’’ instruction of the soldier together with his ‘‘collective’’ training 
to some extent. 


MUSKETRY TRAINING. In the musketry manual of this series the whole 
scope of musketry training, from its elementary to its most advanced stages in field- 
firing practices, has been arranged so that it can be carried out as far as possible on 
indoor and outdoor 25-yard ranges, with the aid of apparatus approved by the Army 
Council for this purpose, as well as at the butts or in field-firing areas at actual 
distances. The Manual will be useful to schools equipped with ranges and to 
Civilian Rifle Clubs included in a scheme of national defence or organised to train 
their members to shoot on principles consistent with the Musketry Regulations. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING. The basis of modern military training is the develop- 
ment of physique and character. To obtain the best results from physical training, it 
must be begun early in youth. Accordingly the Junior Course Manual of this series 
covers the instruction of lads from 7 to 12 years of age, and lays the foundation for 
the Senior Course, which in turn leads up to the physical training of the soldier in 
the Army by a progressive course of instruction for youths in Cadet Corps, and 
generally throughout the important years of adolescence up to 18 years of age, thus 
fulfilling an extremely important function in carrying on the physical training of 
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youths after the elementary-school age of 13 or 14, when it is now prematurely 
arrested among the mass of the British people, to the prejudice of the national 
health and physique. The chapters on Swimming, Diving, and Life Saving in both 
manuals will serve for the training of citizen soldiers and adults generally. Both 
manuals should be especially useful to schools. 


CHARACTER TRAINING. The training laid down in the manuals is based 
throughout on the development of character in discipline, the sense of duty, and the 
spirit of patriotism, together with the qualities of intelligence, initiative, resource, 
and the power of co-operating with others for a common end, and it seeks to 
inculcate youths with ideals of courage, generosity, and self-sacrifice. 


CONTENTS OF FIRST FOUR VOLUMES. Just ready. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING (Senior Course). 


THE VALUE OF PHYSICAL TRAINING, ETC.—PHYSICAL TRAINING COURSE 
AND DISPLAYS.—HYGIENIC AND PHYSICAL TRAINING.—INSTRUCTION OF 
CLASSES.—TABLES OF EXERCISES WITH APPARATUS.—TABLES OF EXERCISES 
WITHOUT APPARATUS.—ATHLETIC SPORTS.—GAMES.—SWIMMING.—DIVING.— 
LIFE SAVING:—RESUSCITATION. 


PHYSICAL TRAINING (Junior Course). 


The Physical Training Manual (Junior Course) is practically identical with 
that containing the Senior Course in the chapters on Games, Swimming, Diving, 
and Life Saving. It does not contain much important introductory matter included 
in the Senior Course nor the chapter on Athletic Sports, while the physical 
exercises in it, except the first series of Tables, are quite different, being intended 
for lads of 7 to 12 years of age in preparation for the instruction of the Senior 
Course for lads from 12 to 18 years of age. 


DRILL AND FIELD TRAINING. 


THE MILITARY IDEAL (CHARACTER TRAINING, ETC.).—ORGANISATION OF 
UnITs.—RECRUIT TRAINING, SQUAD DRILL, ETC.—SECTION, HALF-COMPANY, 
AND COMPANY DRILL.— BATTALION DRILL. — MARCHING AND MARCH 
DISCIPLINE.—GENERAL INSTRUCTION IN FIELD TRAINING.—ATTACK AND 
DEFENCE.—SCOUTING (OBSERVATIONS, REPORTS, MAP READING), FIELD 
SKETCHING, OUTPOSTS.—ELEMENTARY TRAINING IN NIGHT OPERATIONS.— 
ELEMENTARY SPADE-WORK. 


SIGNALLING. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SIGNALLING.—COURSE OF INSTRUCTION.—SYSTEMS 
OF SIGNALLING.—INSTRUCTION IN MORSE AND SEMAPHORE.—THE MESSAGE 
FoRM.—STATION WoRK.— CYPHER MESSAGES.— DESPATCH CARRYING.— 
Mar READING.—CLASSIFICATION TESTS AND COMPETITIONS.—USE AND 
CARE OF APPARATUS. 


Further Volumes in the press. 
FIELD ENGINEERING. MUSKETRY. 
CAMP TRAINING AND COOKING. FIRST AID. 
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CONTINUATION AND CONCLUSION OF 
THE DIARY OF FRANCES, LADY SHELLEY, | 
1817—1873. 


Edited by her Grandson, RICHARD EDGCUMBE, 
Author of ‘‘ Byron: The Last Phase," etc. 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


The concluding volume contains sparkling records of social and political 
events made by a woman who had exceptional opportunities for judging the charac- 
ters and peculiarities of the famous men and women of her time. Lady Shelley has 
much to say about Brougham, Sir Robert Peel, Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot, and the Duke of Wellington. She visited Sir Walter Scott at 
Abbotsford. Her portrait of the “Great Unknown” (the authorship of the 
Waverley Novels had not then been discovered) will be as valuable to the student 
of literature, as was her picture of the Duke of Wellington in the preceding volume. 
Lady Shelley gives, at first hand, the whole story of the Duke’s duel with Lord 
Winchilsea ; and the Duke’s own account of his Mission to Russia. It is not 
generally known that it was through too much zeal for her country’s safety, that | 
Lady Shelley inadvertently caused the Duke's letter to Sir John Burgoyne to be 
made public. A deep and pathetic interest lies in the circumstance that, in later 
years, Lady Shelley, who had known so many famous personages, was honoured 
by the friendship of Queen Victoria, who was charmed by her conversation, paid 
her frequent visits, and happened to be present when she died. 


Vol. I, 1787—1817. see page 32. 
New York: CHARLES ScCRIBNER’S Sons. 





GERMAN SEA-POWER : 
ITS RISE, PROGRESS AND ECONOMIC BASIS. 
BY ARCHIBALD HURD and HENRY CASTLE. 
With Maps and Appendices of the Navy Laws, etc. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


This volume will lay before English readers an immense mass of material 
bearing upon the growth of Germany’s maritime interests and the recent expansion 
of Germany’s fleet. Anglo-German rivalry dominates world policy and has already 
completely changed the grouping of the Powers. The struggle of the future will 
decide whether Anglo-Saxon or German civilization is to be the predominant factor 
in the development of the world. The rivalry between the two nations finds its acutest 
expression in naval competition, and in this new volume the authors have devoted 
themselves to an unbiased and fearless examination of the main factors of the 
problem. It has for some time been apparent that Englishmen do not yet fully 
understand the true causes of the present economic and naval competition, and in 
this volume an attempt is made to show that many popular impressions which are 
now current rest on no solid foundation. The authors appeal to history to show 
that Germany has a maritime past and possesses spontaneous maritime instincts of 
which her modern naval development is an outcome. The idea that German 
expansion is a kind of hypertrophy in a financial sense, and must remain so in the 
future, is disposed of by a close examination of German economic development, 
which demonstrates that, though Germany’s expenditure on armaments in recent 
years has been in excess of her financial strength, it has not seriously affected, and 
certainly has not retarded, her economic growth. On the other hand, the future of 
German naval policy depends upon a state of unstable party-political equilibrium, 
which is studied with a complete knowledge of the dominatng factors in German 
politics. 
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BENJAMIN DISRAELIS 
POLITICAL WRITINGS. 


Edited with an Introduction by WILLIAM HUTCHEON. 


Demy 8vo. 

The extent of Disraeli’s early literary activity in the domain of politics has only 
recently become fully understood; and Mr. Murray has collected, and proposes 
shortly to publishin one volume, much matter that will prove new even to the Disraeli 
student. The famous “Runnymede Letters,” the “ Vindication of the English 
Constitution,” and other works of reputation not hitherto readily available to the 
public will be included, and important contributions to the ‘‘ Times,” the “ Morning 
Post,” and the “Press,” the authorship of which had remained concealed, will be 
republished for the first time. Thesecollected by-products of Disraeli’s pen, which 
will prove of historical, biographical, and literary value, are intended to supplement 
the authorized “Life” now in progress of publication, and the volume will be similar 
in form. There will be an introduction and explanatory notes by Mr. William 
Hutcheon, who is editing the volume. 


THE FLOWERY REPUBLIC. 
BY FREDERICK McCORMICK, 


Special Correspondent at Peking. 
With Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 15s. net. [April 22nd. 


This is the account of a War correspondent and special newspaper representa- 
tive based on personal experiences, observations, interviews and impressions during 
the first twelve years of the long revolutionary performance promised by China. 
Preliminary manifestation in China’s revolution—the rebellion against the Manchus 
—intimately told in chapters on Revolt and Secession of the Provinces; Mongol 
Rebels ; Across two Provinces with Police and Spies; Canton, Mother of Revolution; 
Battles and Sacking of Cities; Life and Revolution in Peking ; China’s Versailles and 
Abdication: Last Imperial Edicts; Rebel Generals; Nanking, Wonder of the World; 
Foreign Jealousy and Greed; Master Hand of Japan; Interviewing Sun Yat-sen and 
Yuan Shih-k’ai; Inaugurating a Chinese President; Financing the Flowery Republic; 
The Great Powers; Queue-Cutting Parties; Chinese Press; Revolutionaries, 
Reformers and Suffragettes; Last Court of the Manchus; China, a Chinese not 
a Manchu Question, etc. ; together with the results of the rebellion and its under- 
takings for the future. New York: D. Aprieton & Co. 








BERNADOTTE. 


THE FIRST PHASE, 
BY DUNBAR PLUNKET BARTON. 


With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 

A biography of sustained interest and a valuable addition to the literature of 
the period of the French Revolution and Napoleon. A character-study of the 
young Gascon, who, starting as the son of an obscure lawyer in Pau, served for 
more than ten years in the ranks of the army of King Louis XVI, rose in the 
revolutionary wars to the rank of General, was an Ambassador and a Minister of 
War under the Directory, became a Marshal and a Prince of the Empire, was 
elected Crown Prince of Sweden, and founded the reigning Swedish dynasty. The 
present volume, which comprises unpublished letters, deals with the early career of 
Bernadotte, which was full of incident and of military and political adventure, and 
traces the origin of his strange relations with Napoleon. 
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THE BIG GAME OF CENTRAL AND 
WESTERN CHINA. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF A JOURNEY FROM SHANGHAI TO LONDON 
OVERLAND ACROSS THE GOBI DESERT. 


BY HAROLD FRANK WALLACE, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., 
Author of ‘‘ Stalks Abroad."’ 


Illustrated from the Author's own Drawings and Photographs. Demy 8vo. 
15s. net. [Tust out. 


This is a book dealing with the large game obtained by an expedition whose 
principal object was to secure specimens of the Takin (Budorcas taxicolor bedfordi) 
a large mammal allied to the Musk Ox. The ground traversed was entirely new to 
sportsmen ; and as a naturalist who spoke Chinese fluently accompanied the party, 
much information was obtained with regard to the habits and natural history of the 
rare animals secured. In addition to the larger species of game a collection of small 
mammals and game birds was made. It is believed that some of these are new to 
science. The book is copiously illustrated with photographs and drawings by 
the author. No modern English work deals at all comprehensively with the fauna 
of these regions, consequently great interest attaches to Mr. Wallace's book as it is 
unlikely that any European will be able to carry out a similar trip for some time 
to come owing to the disturbed state of the country. 





HISTORY OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
By Sir HENRY TRUEMAN WOOD. 
With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 


As the Royal Society of Arts was founde in 1754—at the time when the 
industrial supremacy of England was just beginning—the earlier records contain a 
great deal of information about the development of the Arts and Industries of the 
country during the last half of the eighteenth century. At that time the Royal 
Society and the Society of Arts were the only scientific or technical Institutions in 
England. While the Royal Society devoted itself to pure Science, the Society of 
Arts dealt not only with the applications of Science to industrial purposes, but also, 
as its title implies, with the general development of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Commerce. 

Amongst its special objects at that time were the development of the resources 
of the Colonies, the promotion of Agriculture, and the encouragement of the Fine 
Arts. All these form the subject of separate chapters in the book, which is arranged 
for the most part-according to the subject matter rather than chronologically. 

In the second half-century of its existence, the Society, owing mainly to 
inefficient organization, rather languished. But about the middle of the nineteenth 
century it came under the influence of the Prince Consort, was re-constituted with 
a Royal Charter, and organized the 1851 Exhibition and its successor of 1862. 

During the third half-century of its existence, up to the present date, it has 
devoted itself to multifarious objects of a technical industrial, economic, and social 
character, and many reforms have originated in its offices. The book, therefore, is 
more than a mere record of the growth and progress of an Institution, but is a 
genuine contribution to the industrial and economic history of the country during 
the last century and a half. 
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A BRITISH BORDERLAND. 


SERVICE AND SPORT IN EQUATORIA. 
By Capt. H. A. WILSON. 
With an Introduction by J. CATHCART WASON, M.P. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. [Just out 


A record of the work and recreation of a British Officer in the East Africa and 
Uganda Protectorates. The book deals with the lights and shades of life near the 
Equator, with the opening up of unexplored districts, with the laying down of the 
British and German Frontier line, with big game shooting, with a little fighting, and 
with the more humdrum administrative duties. It also touches upon the native 
races, the future prospects of the young colonies, and upon the question of religion 
and missions. 


THE HISTORIES OF TACITUS. 


A TRANSLATION FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
BY GEORGE GILBERT RAMSAY, M.A. Oxon., LL.D., Litt.D., 


Formerly Professor of Humanity in the University of Glasgow. 
With Introduction, Notes and Maps. 


This volume will be in continuation of the previously-published ‘‘ Translations 
of Tacitus’’ by the same author, of which Vol. I (Annals, i-vi) was published in 
1904, Vol. II (Annals, xi-xvi) in 1909. It will be on the same scale, and in the 
same form as the previous volumes. 

The object of the Translator is to present the English reader with a version of 
Tacitus which shall be strictly faithful to the original, and yet shall not read as a 
translation ; which shall give some idea of the characteristic qualities of the great 
Roman historian, and yet be expressed in such idiomatic English as might be 
employed by a writer of the 20th century. 

The Notes will contain such information as will enable the English reader to 
understand and appreciate the matter of the history, together with such comments 
on the language of the original as may be necessary in doubtful cases to justify the 
reading adopted, or the rendering given, in the Translation. 








A PEPYS OF MOGUL INDIA, 1653—1708. 


BEING AN ABRIDGED EDITION OF THE “STORIA DO MOGOR” BY 
NICCOLAS MANUCCI. 


Translated by WILLIAM IRVINE. 
Abridged and Edited by MARGARET IRVINE. 
With Frontispiece. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


A popular edition of Manucci’s travels in the East and his life in Mogul 
India in the days of Sbah Jehan the builder of the Taj Mahal, and his son 
Aurangzeb. This wonderful diary of stirring events and splendid scenes at the 
Court of the Great Mogul has hitherto been inaccessible to the general public. 
Miss Margaret Irvine, daughter of the late William Irvine, I.C.S., who has edited 
her father’s translation of the ‘‘ Storia do Mogor,” has preserved all matters of vital 
interest—all that Manucci did or saw, his adventures and hairbreadth escapes in 
the service of Prince Dara and his brother the Emperor Aurangzeb, and his 
impressions of the Court at Delhi in the most eventful period of Indian history. 
Manucci had opportunities for observing the intimate phases of oriental life such as 
seldom occur to Europeans, and this unique diary justifies for its author the title of 
“A Pepys of Mogul India.” 
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INDIAN ARCHITECTURE : 
ITS PSYCHOLOGY, STRUCTURE AND 
HISTORY. 


FROM THE FIRST MAHAMMADAN INVASIONS TO THE PRESENT 
DAY. 


BY E. B. HAVEL 


Author of “ Indian Sculpture and Painting,” ‘‘ The Tis of Indian Art," etc. 
With numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 


The author follows up his previous works in the field of Indian fine art by an 
endeavour to place the study of Indian Architecture on a sounder, critical and 
historical basis. He rejects Fergusson's classification of Indian styles as altogether 
misleading, and instead of treating the Mahammadan schools of building in India 
as branches of the Saracenic Schools of Western Asia, Egypt and Spain—as nearly 
all other writers have done—he proves that, like Indian Painting, Sculpture, and 
Music, they belong to an original, artistic tradition which has remained unbroken 
for 2,000 years and is purely Indian in its symbolism and structural evolution. He 
connects the structural growth of the different schools of building with the political 
and religious history of the time, and propounds a novel theory of the origin of the 
pointed arch in Saracenic architecture. 

The chapter in the work of the modern Indian master-builder will be especially 
interesting in connection with the controversy regarding the architecture of the new 
Delhi. 

The book will contain many remarkable illustrations of ancient and modern 
Indian buildings, and while providing sufficient technical material for the specialist 
will present the subject in a manner which will appeal to the student of Indian Art 
and History and also to the general reader. 





A NEW EDITION. 


A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
INDIA, BURMA AND CEYLON, 


INCLUDING THE PROVINCES OF BENGAL, BOMBAY, MADRAS, THE UNITED 

PROVINCES OF AGRA AND LUCKNOW, THE PANJAB, EASTERN BENGAL AND 

ASSAM, THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE, BALUCHISTAN AND THE 

CENTRAL PROVINCES, AND THE NATIVE STATES OF RAJPUTANA, CENTRAL 
INDIA, KASHMIR, HYDERABAD, MYSORE, ETC. 


With numerous Maps and Plans. 20s. 


The Handbook has been brought up to date and revised throughout under new 
editorship and with the co-operation of officials and other residents in all parts of 
India, Ceylon and Burma. New maps and plans have been added, and no care or 
trouble has been spared to make the book complete and thorough in all details. 

New York: CHarLes SCRIBNER’S SONS. 





A CHEAP EDITION. 


THE FIVE WINDOWS OF THE SOUL: 
OR, THOUGHTS ON PERCEIVING. 
BY E. H. AITKEN, 


Author of ‘‘ The Tribes on my Frontier,"’ “ “Behind the Bungalow," and 
“A Naturalist on the Prow! 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. an 
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BUDDHIST CHINA. 


BY R. F. JOHNSTON, 


Author of ‘‘ From Pekin to Mandalay,"’ ‘‘ Lion and Dragon in Northern China.” 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


This book embodies the results of wide travel in unfrequented parts of China, 
and much research in Chinese Buddhist literature. It contains historical and 
topographical accounts of some of the most famous religious centres in the empire, 
and several of its chapters deal with the origin and growth of the Mahay4anist 
branch of the Buddhist faith. The author, who takes a sympathetic interest in 
Buddhism, has lived as a guest in many of the monasteries and hermitages described, 
and has made himself intimately acquainted with their legendary and romantic as 
well as their religious and historical associations. The book (which includes a 
chapter describing the author’s personal interview with the Dalai Lama) will be 
found to throw a vivid light on the present state of Buddhist monasticism. The 
author has given careful consideration to the religious problems arising from the 
new political and social conditions and prospects brought about by the Revolution, 
and the book should therefore be of value to all who take an interest in the religious 
future of the Chinese people. 


SOOCOSOSHSOSOOOOOOOD 


INDIA AND THE INDIANS. 


By the Rev. E. F. ELWIN, 


Author of “ Indian Jottings.” 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


The author is already known to the reading public by his Indian Jottings, 
published in 1907. He has lived many years in India, and the special nature of 
his work has afforded him exceptional opportunities, such as are enjoyed by few 
Englishmen, of penetrating below the surface and learning the inner life and 
aspirations of the natives. He has recorded his experiences in an unaffected but 
graphic manner and the information contained in them is such as is not readily 
accessible elsewhere, but is essential to the true understanding of the racial and 
political problems which are at the present moment astir in the Indian Empire. 





NATURE AND ORIGIN OF FIORDS. 


BY J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S., D.Sc., 
Author ot “‘ The Dead Heart of Australia.’ 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


Fiords have been generally attributed to excavation by glaciers largely owing 
to most of the fiord-districts having been formerly covered by ice. This work 
describes the chief fiord systems of the world and shows that they cannot be 
explained by glacial action. Fiords are shewn to result from earth movements and 
they occur in areas where the earth’s crust has undergone special heaving after the 
great movements which elevated the chief existing mountain systems of the world. 
The book necessarily considers the formation of valleys and discusses the effect of 
glaciers on the lands over which they flow. 
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THE LIFE OF LORD JAMES OF HEREFORD. 
By the Right Hon, ALFRED LYTTELTON, 
Demy 8vo. 





THE DANGERS OF DEMOCRACY. 


STUDIES IN THE ECONOMIC QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 
By the late THOMAS MACKAY, 


Author of “A History of the Poor Law,” etc. 


Edited with an Introduction by Sir ARTHUR CLAY, Bart., 
Author of ‘‘ Syndicalism and Labour,’’ etc. 
Demy 8vo. 

Few men have made a more careful and dispassionate study of social and 
economic questions in Great Britain than the late Thomas Mackay, who was 
universally acknowledged as an authority on these subjects. The chapters in this 
volume have already appeared in periodical literature, but they are not all easily 
accessible, and as they contain a carefully reasoned and coherent account of some 
of the difficult social problems by which the Nation is now confronted, it is hoped 
that they will be welcomed as a storehouse of valuable information. 

METHODS OF THE NEW TRADE UNIONISM—DEMOCRATIC FINANCE—TRADE 
UNIONISM IN PRACTICE AND THEORY—WAGES AND EARNING OF WORKING 
MEN—REVOLT AGAINST ORTHODOX ECONOMY—TRADE UNIONS AND THE LAw— 
MUNICIPAL SOCIALISM—THE MINIMUM WAGE—THE REFORM OF THE POOR 
Law. 





AEGEAN DAYS, 


AND OTHER SOJOURNS AND STUDIES IN THE ISLES OF GREECE 
BY J. IRVING MANATT, Ph.D., LL.D., 


Professor of Greek in Brown University, sometime American Consul at Athens. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


During a long official residence at Athens and repeated visits to Greece, 
extending over nearly a quarter-century, the author devoted his summer holidays to 
a loving study of the more interesting islands in the Ionian as well as in the Aegean 
Sea ; and three of the islands now in the storm centre of European politics (namely 
Lesbos, Chios, and Samos) bulk large in this book. The author’s main purpose is 
to communicate as much as may be of the atmosphere of these fascinating isles—to 
share with kindred spirits his own impressions of summers’spent in the Aegean and 
of other delightful days off-duty in Greek waters. His familiarity with colloquial as 
well as classical Greek has enabled him not only to live the life of the people but to 
link up existing customs with those of a greater past. Odysseus and Hector, Simonides 
and Sappho, and many another character of Greek legend and history are brought 
before us in their native setting and environment in Professor Manatt’s attractive 
and original pages. 
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THE GENUS ROSA. 


BY ELLEN WILLMOTT, F.L.S. 
Drawings by ALFRED PARSONS, R.A. 


With 130 Coloured Plates and 59 Drawings of Fruits in Black and White. 
Crown Folio. In 25 Monthly Parts, £1 1s. net each Part (not sold separately). 
PART XXV—containing Index, Bibliography, and additional Illustrations— 
In the Press. (24 Parts already published). 
After many years of expectation, and of delay due to unforeseen causes, all the 
parts of Miss Willmott’s great work on Roses except that containing the elaborate 
index, biography, &c., are now published. 

The work contains 130 coloured plates in addition to 59 drawings of fruits in 
black and white, with corresponding letterpress, and gives the scientific description 
in Latin and English, the full synonymy, and details of information relating to each 
Rose. There will also be an Illustrated Glossary. 

The book gives an account with illustrations of the most distinct and 
interesting species of the Roses of the Old and New Worlds. Some natural hybrids 
and a few first crosses and old Garden Roses have been included when they seemed 
necessary to the complete treatment of the subject. 

In its preparation Miss Willmott has had the assistance of Mr. J. G. Baker, 
F.R.S., late Keeper of the Royal Herbarium at’'Kew; of Canon Ellacombe, of 
Bitton; and of the late Rev. Charles Wolley-Dod, of Edge. 

The drawings have been made by Mr. Alfred Parsons, R.A., principally from 
the specimens growing at Warley and Tresserve, and have been reproduced in 
chromolithography by Mr. Griggs. Infinite pains have been taken to preserve the 
character of the originals, and in many cases there have been over twenty printings 
to one plate in order to reproduce all the tints. 

Redouté’s ‘‘Les Roses,’’ with the text by Thory, appeared in 1817, and 
contained very fine hand-coloured plates. Lindley’s ‘‘ Rosarum Monographia’’ 
appeared in 1820 and contained 19 coloured plates, and although now incomplete, 
gives an excellent account of the Roses then known. The time therefore has 
arrived for such a new treatise as Miss Willmott has supplied on this universally 


admired genus. 
This edition will be strictly limited, and will not be reprinted, 





THE YOUTH OF GOETHE. 


BY P. HUME BROWN, LL.D., F.B.A., 
Historiographer Royal for Scotland. 
Demy 8vo. 

This book, written by one of the first authorities on German literature, gives an 
account of Goethe's life till the date of his settlement in Weimar in his twenty-seventh 
year—according to Goethe himself, the most important period of his career. Itisa 
study of his moral and intellectual development as it is presented in his formal literary 
productions, in his own correspondence and in that of his friends. 

New York: E, P, Dutton -& Co. 


SOSSOSOSOSOSOSOOOOOS 


LIFE OF THE 
RIGHT HONBLE. SIR CHARLES DILKE. 


FROM DIARIES AND PAPERS IN THE POSSESSION OF THE FAMILY. 
Edited by his Literary Executrix, Miss GERTRUDE TUCKWELL. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
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THE 
CONTINENTAL LEGAL HISTORY SERIES. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LAW SCHOOLS. 


GREAT JURISTS OF THE WORLD: Irnerius—UIlpian— 
Papinian—Bartolus—Vico—Grotius—Zouche— Hobbes— Leibnitz— Bacon 
— Montesquieu — Bynkershoek —Vattel — Pufendorf— Beccaria — Lord 
Stowell — Savigny — Pothier—Gaius—Alciat—Cujas—Selden—Von Ihring 
—Colbert—Mettermeier—Bentham. Edited by SiR JOHN MACDONELL, 
C.B., LL.D., and EDwarRD MANSON. Illustrated. 


HISTORY OF GERMANIC PRIVATE LAW. By Rupotrx 
HUEBNER, of the University of Rostock. Translated by Dr. FRANCIs S. 
PHILBRICK, of New York. 18s. net. 


HISTORY OF CONTINENTAL CRIMINAL PRO- 
CEDURE. By A. EsmeEtn, Professor in the University of Paris. With 
chapters by Francois GARRAUD, of the University of Lyon, and C. J. A. 
MITTERMAIER, late of the University of Heidelberg. Translated by JOHN 
Simpson, of the New York Bar. 18s. net. 


HISTORY OF CONTINENTAL CRIMINAL LAW. 
By Lupwic von Bar, of the University of Géttingen. Translated by 
THOMAS S. BELL, of the Tacoma Bar. 16s. net. 


. HISTORY OF CONTINENTAL CIVIL PROCEDURE. 
By ARTHUR ENGELMANN, Chief Justice of the Court of Appeals at Breslau. 
With a chapter by E. GLAsson, late of the University of Paris. Translated 
by ROBERT W. MILLAR, of North Western University. 16s. net. 


HISTORY OF ITALIAN LAW. By Carto Catissz, of the 
Italian Council of State. Translated by JOHN LISLE, of the Philadelphia Bar. 


21s. net. 
HISTORY OF FRENCH PUBLIC LAW. By J. Brissaup, 


late of the University of Toulouse. Translated by JAMES W. GARNER, of 
the University of Illinois. 18s. net. 


HISTORY OF CONTINENTAL COMMERCIAL LAW. 
By Paut HvuvELIN, of the University of Lyon. Translated by ERNEST G, 
LORENZEN, of the University of Wisconsi’,. 24s. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF LAW IN EUROPE. By Gasrier 
TARDE, RAOUL DE LA GRASSERIE, and others. 21s. net. 
Boston, Mass.: Litre, Brown & Co. 


Volumes already published see p. 27. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 





THE ARNOLD LIP. 


A SORT OF COMEDY, 


BY C. E. LAWRENCE, 
Author of “ Pilgrimage,”’ etc. [Ready April 22nd. 


The new generation is ever knocking at the door of the old, and occasionally 
upsetting theories and resisting settled practices and opinions, which, in the eyes 
of the elders, are necessary and even sometimes sacrosanct. In this novel the head 
of the Arnold family and his eldest son, Hugh, are drawn into antagonism with one 
another, and do not come to a proper understanding until after many serious and 
amusing developments. 


THE FFOLLIOTS OF REDMARLEY. 


BY L. ALLEN HARKER, 
Author of ‘‘ Miss Esperance and Mr. Wycherly,”’ ‘‘ Mr. Wycherly’s Wards," etc. 


In the setting of her forthcoming novel, “ The Ffolliots of Redmarley,’’ Mrs. 
Allen Harker returns to her beloved Gloucestershire, for Redmarley is a village in 
the Cotteswolds. The author tells of the doings of the squire’s family, a large 
and lively family of young people ranging from twenty to four years of age, and 
the children are—what her readers have learnt to expect from this writer—human 
and amusing. But the story does not deal exclusively with children, for the chief 
characters are a delightful girl of eighteen, a sapper captain, and a radical member 
of parliament, son of a shopkeeper in the neighbouring town. How circumstances 
combined to bring this latter character into somewhat intimate relations with the 
family at the manor, how he and the sapper both fell in love with the girl, and 
with what result forms the main theme of the book. It is a lovable book about 
lovable people, and in these days of distressful novels this is a distinct achievement. 


NOTWITHSTANDING. 


BY MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 
Author of ‘‘ Red Pottage,’’ etc. [Ready in September 
This story will be found to exhibit the genius of the author at high-water mark. 
It may, indeed, be stated with complete confidence that Miss Cholmondeley has 


never written anything fuller of life, fuller of passion, fuller of hope or despair. all 
woven into a romance that convinces and enthralls from beginning to end. 


QUINNEYS. 


BY HORACE A. VACHELL, 
Author of “ The Hill,’’ “* Brothers,’’ etc. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS—continued. 


OPEN SESAME. 
BY B. PAUL NEUMAN, 


Author of ‘ Roddles,”’ ‘ Simon |Brandin,’’ etc. 


This book is a study in some of the dramatic possibilities involved in the 
conception of prayer. To three of the chief characters “Ask and ye shall 
receive” comes as a test and ultimately as an inspiration. It is, to borrow an 
illustration from a sister art, the recurring motif of the story. Contrasted with the 
struggling, suffering, but aspiring souls, is the tragic figure of a man who, like 
Ignorance in The Pilgrim's Progress, thinks that he can win his battle without 
the trouble of fighting it. 


TO THE THIRD AND 
FOURTH GENERATIONS. 


BY LADY NAPIER OF MAGDALA, 
Author of ‘‘ Can Man Put Asunder ? "’ “ How She Played the Game," ‘“‘ Muddling Through,” etc. 


This is probably Lady Napier’s best, as it promises to be her most acceptable 
novel. It tells the story of the working out of the curse of an evil life unto the 
third and fourth generations, and reflects those aspects of London Society which 
she is able to describe with far greater intimacy and conviction than the average 


Society novelist. 


THE GREAT GOLD RUSH. 
A TALE OF THE KLONDIKE. 
BY W. H. P. JARVIS, 


Author of ‘‘ The Letters of a Remittance Man." 
Crown 8vo. 


There has been no more romantic episode in the long history of the gold-fields 
than the rush to the Klondike of the late nineties. Mr. Jarvis joined in that rush 
and had experiences of struggles against nature and human craft, graft and greed, 
which supply much of the motive of this vivid and revealing novel. The arduous 
labours, joys and disappointments of the life of the miner and frontiersman in the 
pitiless solitudes are shown in this moving book. 

Toronto: THE MAcMILLAN Co. oF CANADA. 


THE STORY OF MARY DUNNE. 
BY M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 


The reader is first introduced to Mary Dunne in her home among the Wicklow 
Hills, a typical Irish peasant girl, bright, naive and innocent. We find her later in 
Liverpool, in very different surroundings, and the story hinges on the vicissitudes 
through which she has passed meanwhile. Mrs. Blundell here touches on a 
difficult problem, but she handles it with her usual delicacy and care. It is a 
story of deep human interest with a dramatic end, 
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NOVEL. 3s. 6d. 


THE STRICTLY TRAINED MOTHER. 


BY F. F. MONTRESOR, 
Author of “‘ Through the Chrysalis,” etc. 





THE ‘“‘QUESTIONS OF THE DAY” SERIES. 
THE TWO IRISH NATIONS. 


AN EXPOSITION OF HOME RULE. 
By the late W. F. MONYPENNY. 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SPIRIT OF ASSOCIATION. 


BEING SOME ACCOUNT OF THE GILDS, FRIENDLY SOCIETIES, CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT AND TRADE UNIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY M. FOTHERGILL ROBINSON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Poor Law Enigma.”’ 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net, 


This book attempts to shew what the forces of voluntary associative effort have 
accomplished in the building of our national, religious, social, and industrial life. 
It records the history of the Gilds, the inauguration of the Factory System with its 
attendant sufferings, and explains the causes which brought Trade Unionism and 
the Co-operative Movement to birth. It deals with questions of living interest 
to-day, such as, Labour Unrest, Syndicalism, Co-partnership, and Agricultural 
Co-operation. The author, while approving the aims and recording the beneficial 
results of Trade Unionism, criticises the theories and methods of some societies and 
suggests a line of advance. 





THE GOLDEN DAYS OF THE EARLY 


ENGLISH CHURCH. 
By Sir HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.C.I.E. 
2 VoLs. Demy 8vo. 


These Volumes will complete the series on the Birth of the English Church, 
of which “ St. Gregory the Great,” and “St. Augustine of Canterbury,” were the 


first parts. 





A PILGRIMAGE OF BRITISH FARMING. 


BY .-A. D.. HALL, 
Author of “ The Soil,"’ “ Fertilisers and Manures,”’ ‘‘ The Feeding of Crops and Stock,” etc, 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net, 
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A NEW EDITION. 


THERAPEUTICS OF THE CIRCULATION. 
By Sir T. LAUDER BRUNTON, Bart., M.D., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S. 


With numerous Illustrations 





THE REDUCTION OF DOMESTIC FLIES. 


BY EDWARD HALFORD ROSS, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., 


Of the John Howard McFadden Researches ; the Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine, London; 
late of the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine ; and sometime Health Officer, 
Port Said, the Suez Canal District and Cairo. 


Author of ‘‘ The Reduction of Domestic Mosquitos," and ‘‘ The Prevention 
of Fever on the Suez Canal.” 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. [Just out. 
PHILADELPHIA: THE J. P. Lippincott Co. 





THE JOHN HOWARD McFADDEN RESEARCHES. 
RESEARCHES 
INTO INDUCED CELL-REPRODUCTION 
AND CANCER AND OTHER PAPERS. 
BY H. C. ROSS, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., 


J. W. CROPPER, M.B., M.Sc. Liverpool, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., 


E. H. ROSS, M.R.C.S. Eng., L.R.C.P. Lond., 
Of the John Howard McFadden Researches. 


And H. BAYON, M.D., 
W. J. ATKINSON BUTTERFIELD, M.A., F.I.C. Assoc. Inst. Civ. Eng., 
S. R. MOWLGAVKAR, F.R.C.S. 


VoL. III. Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE GASWORKS, 

PITCH INDUSTRIES, AND CANCER. 
In Paper Covers. 6d. net. [Just out. 

This pamphlet, which forms a portion of the above Further Researches, 


has been reprinted separately for the purposes of the special enquiry now being 
made into the question of Cancer in the gas-work industry. 
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THE MOUNTED POLICE OF NATAL. 


BY H. P. HOLT. 


With an Introduction by General Sir GEORGE DARTNELL, K.C.B., 
The Founder of the Corps. 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 


There is no corps of trooper-police in the world that has a more picturesque or 
exciting record than that of the Natal Police who have been engaged with either 
Boer, Zulu, Basuto or Pondo nearly every year since the force was started in 1874. 
The men (a large proportion of them being from the public schools of England) are 
fine soldiers and clever police officers, and there is a strong element of romance 
about their duties. Mr. Holt has lived amongst them in the remote stations in 
Zululand and northern Natal, and has depicted the life of the policeman-trooper in 
the never-never-land. The men have been chiefly concerned for two-score years 
with the doings of the wily Zulu who, when once he develops criminal tendencies, 
is infinitely more subtle and far more dangerous than the European criminal. For 
the first time the story is now told of some of the astounding outbursts of lawlessness 
by bands of natives whose murders, robberies and recklessness terrorized large 
districts. Only in recent years have the black warriors who took part in the 
appalling massacre at Isandhlwana begun to speak freely of what took place when 
the living ring of Zulus finally closed round and entirely crushed the British force, 
which included 25 members of the Natal Police who fought until their last cartridge 
was gone. Many wonderful deeds of bravery stand to the credit of the members of 
the police; and the corps has on three occasions covered the retreat of a 
British force. 





THE AUTHORIZED NEW EDITION OF 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE’S HISTORY 
OF PAINTING. 


A HISTORY OF PAINTING IN ITALY, UMBRIA, FLORENCE AND SIENA, 
FROM THE 2np TO THE l6tH CENTURY. 


BY J. A. CROWE and G. B. CAVALCASELLE. 
Vols. I—1V. With Editorial Notes by LANGTON DOUGLAS, 
Vols. V and VI. Edited by TANCRED BORENIUS, Ph.D., 


Editor of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s History of Painting in North Italy. 
Six Volumes, With upwards of 200 Illustrations. Square Demy 8vo, 
21s. net each Yol. 
VOL. I—EARLY CHRISTIAN ART, 
VOL, II—GIOTTO AND THE GIOTTESQUES. 
VOL. III—THE SIENESE, UMBRIAN AND NORTH ITALIAN SCHOOLS, 
VOL, IV—FLORENTINE MASTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


VOL. V—UMBRIAN MASTERS OF THE FIFTEENTH AND 
SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. In 

VOL. VI—SIENESE AND FLORENTINE MASTERS OF THE | Preparation. 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

This Edition of “Crowe and Cavalcaselle” contains the latest additions and 
emendations of the Authors, who left behind them at their deaths a carefully revised 
manuscript and many new Notes. The Notes contain not only the results of the 
editors’ researches, but also the opinions and the discoveries of the most competent 
critics of all the leading schools of art criticism. 

New York: CHARLES ScRIBNER's SONS. 
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NEW VOLUME. 
IMPERIAL INSTITUTE SERIES OF 
HANDBOOKS TO THE COMMERCIAL 
RESOURCES OF THE TROPICS, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO BRITISH WEST AFRICA. 


ISSUED UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR THE COLONIES. 


Edited by WYNDHAM R. DUNSTAN, C.M.G.,, M,A., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Director of the Imperial Institute; President of the International Association 
for Tropical Agriculture. 


RUBBER. By Haroitp Brown, Technical Superintendent, Scientific and 
Technical Department, Imperial Institute. 





VESTIGES OF OLD MADRAS, 
1640—1800. 


TRACED FROM THE EAST INDIA COMPANY’S RECORDS PRESERVED AT 
FORT ST. GEORGE AND THE INDIA OFFICE, AND FROM OTHER SOURCES. 


BY HENRY DAVISON LOVE, 
Late Lieut.-Colonel Royal Engineers, and Bt.-Colonel, Hon. Fellow of the University of Madras. 


In 3 Volumes and an Index. Medium 8vo. 36s. net (not sold separately). 


This work, in three volumes and an Index volume, which Mr. Murray will 
shortly publish as one of the Indian Records Series, constitutes a history of the 
tity from the founding of Fort St. George to the end of the eighteenth century 
takes the shape of brief transcripts from the official records linked together by 
explanatory text so as to form a continuous narrative. The extracts are supple- 
mented by matter derived from unpublished MSS., like those of Francois Martin 
and de Rezende, Orme and Mackenzie, and from scarce books and early Indian 
newspapers. The chief objects of the history are to trace the origin and growth of 
Madras institutions, illustrate the social life of the inhabitants, deteremine the 
ancient topography of the city and environs, and describe the development of its 
fortifications and buildings. The work contains a full account of the Courts of 
Justice, Mayor and Corporation, Hospitals, Garrison, Police, Coinage, Commerce, 
Schools, Survey, and Press, and describes the constitution of the Government and 
the organization of the Civil, Military, and Marine Services. Ample treatment is 
accorded to such prominent episodes as the subversidn of the Government by 
Sir Edward Winter in 1665, the fall of San Thomé to the French in 1672 and its 
subsequent siege by the forces of Golconda and the Dutch, the capture of Madras 
by the French in 1746, its siege by Lally in 1758-59, and the revolution of 1776 
with details of Lord Pigot’s arrest, confinement and death. Family particulars of 
many local celebrities are furnished ; the vexed question of the corruption of de la 
Bourdounais is set at rest; the critical situation of Madras during the invasions of 
Hyder Ali is disclosed ; and some remarkable revelations are made regarding Robert 
Orme, the historian, which shed a surprising light on his character and actions. 
The work, which covers almost exclusively fresh ground, is illustrated with 
fifty plates of portraits, views, plans, maps, and autographs. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co, 
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THE GIRLHOOD OF QUEEN VICTORIA. 


A SELECTION FROM HER MAJESTY’S DIARIES BETWEEN THE YEARS 1832 AND 1840: 
PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Edited with an Introduction by VISCOUNT ESHER, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. 
2 Vols. With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 36s. net. 

“ One of the most engaging, and to all Britons most engrossing, revelations of 
Royal life that have ever been published.”—The Times. 

“ The historian of far-off centuries will assuredly handle this Journal tenderly, 
lovingly, tearfully perhaps, seeing more clearly than we can see that a woman’s 
heart beats through its simple sentences . . . Lord Esher has fulfilled his editorial 
task in a spirit that is above and beyond criticism.”—Morning Post. 

New York: LonGMAns, GREEN & Co. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


THE SOUTH POLE. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE NORWEGIAN ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION IN THE 
‘““FRAM,” 1910—1912. 


By Captain ROALD AMUNDSEN. 
With an Introduction by Dr. FRIDTJOF NANSEN. 
Translated from the Norwegian by A. G. CHATER. 
IN Two VoLs. With numerous Illustrations and Maps. Medium 8vo. £2 2s. net. 


“Never ina book of travel have I been made to feel so intimately in the 
movement. . . . I cannot find terms for my admiration of Amundsen, and 
especially for his laughing modesty ; he is full of enthusiasm for the achievement, 
but every word of his praise goes to his dashing men. I reciprocate the inter- 
national courtesy and appreciation which he has shown throughout and congratulate 
him most heartily upon a delightful history of a delightful feat."—Punch. 

New York: Lee KreEpIck. 
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NEW VOLUME IN 


THE ‘‘QUESTIONS OF THE DAY” SERIES. 





A FOOL’S PARADISE. 
BEING A CONSTITUTIONALIST’S CRITICISM ON THE HOME RULE BILL OF 1912. 
BY A. V. DICEY, K.C., Hon. D.C.L. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Considerations of space have compelled us to notice only a few of Professor 
Dicey’s positions. But the whole volume—it is not a large one—deserves the most 
careful study by Home Rulers at least as much as by Unionists. Professor Dicey 
has done notable service for the Union in the past, but we venture to say that he 
has never done better work than in this masterly analysis of that nightmare of 
legislation, the Home Rule Bill of 1913. His book is a magnificent piece of 
political anatomizing.”—Spectator. 





RIVAL FRENCH COURTS. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A LADY-IN-WAITING AT SCEAUX, AT 
VERSAILLES, AND IN THE BASTILLE, 


By S. H. LOMBARDINI. 
With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“It is a fascinating study of a brilliant woman.”—Atheneum. 

“Mddle. Lombardini’s study is well done, and no better introduction could be 
found to the famous Memoirs of Madame de Staal herself. The book, too, has 
been admirably illustrated from old prints.”—Observer. 





A CHAIN OF PRAYER ACROSS THE AGES. 


FORTY CENTURIES OF PRAYER B.C. 2000—A.D. 1912. 


Compiled and Arranged for Daily Use by SELINA FITZHERBERT FOX, 
M.D., B.S. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. Square Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 
“It gives many prayers of great beauty which are not commonly accessible, 


and which deserve not to be forgotten.”—Church Times. 


“Dr. Fox's knowledge of the ancient sources of our Anglican prayers is 
extraordinarily full, and she has added many beautiful petitions from the Mozarabic 
and other Liturgies of the Church.”—Guardian. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
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THE “NOVIK,” 
AND THE PART Siz PLAYED IN THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR, 19 04 


By Lieutenant STEER, Imperial Russian Navy. 
Translated by L. A. B., Editor and Translator of ‘ Rasplata."’ 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Forms a page in the history of the Russo-Japanese war that is not only 
romantic but forms a subject of deep interest to all naval officers."—Broad Arrow. 
“Tt is not only a book to read ; it is also one upon which to ponder.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
New York: E, P. Durron & Co. 





THE BIBLE TO-DAY. 


THE SECOND PART OF A CHARGE DELIVERED AT HIS PRIMARY VISITATION, 1912. 


By the Rt. Rev. BERTRAM POLLOCK, C.V.O., D.D., 
Bishop of Norwich. 


Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The BisHoP oF LoNpDoN ina letter says :—“I have read this book with great 
delight. It will do much good.” 

“It is greatly to be hoped that all Bible teachers will make a point of studying 
Dr. Pollock’s clearly written and most useful charge . . . nothing could be 
better than the way in which Dr. Pollock urges that it should be taught.”—Globe. 





LORD ROBERTS’ MESSAGE TO THE NATION 
Paper Covers. 6d. net. 


“We think that no reader of this collection of speeches can fail to be impressed 
and touched by the intense earnestness of our most famous soldier, who is devoting 
his old age to delivering this important message to the nation.” Spectator. 





THE LIFE OF JOHN JERVIS, 
ADMIRAL LORD ST. VINCENT. 


By Captain WALTER V. ANSON, R.N., 
Author of ‘‘ The Life of Lord Anson.’’ 


With Mabs, Plans and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


“In this volume, happily, the lights and shades in a character which it is no 
exaggeration to describe as unique in British annals are admirably portrayed. . . . 
stands forth in Captain Anson’s pages as a great Englishman, with a noble heart, 
with consuming zeal for the public service, with qualities alike as sailor and as 
administrator which it is no exaggeration to say went far to save England in her 
hour of greatest trial. This is a book which should live. Captain Anson has done 
a service, long overdue, to the memory of a great man.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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A CAMERA CRUSADE THROUGH THE 
HOLY LAND. 


BY DWIGHT L. ELMENDORF. 
With 100 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. 


hundred full-page plates which follow are beyond praise. Each is a 
single photograph of some beautiful or interesting scene extraordinarily well taken 
and perfectly reproduced. No pleasanter companion for the popular study of the 
Bible can be imagined.”—-Manchester Guardian. 

New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
WIDECOMBE FAIR. 


BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Thief of Virtue,” ‘“‘ The Forest on the Hill,’’ etc. 


SECOND IMPRESSION. 


“ Four years of life in Widecombe are spread out before us here, much as the 
parish can be viewed in detail and in panorama from a neighbouring tor on a clear 
day. . . . The book has many descriptive passages of carefully chosen language. 
These repay reading, for Mr. Phillpotts is an artist. . . . there is plenty of 
humour scattered through the varied, comprehensive pages.” —S ectator. 

“Mr. Phillpotts has written nothing better than ‘ Widecombe Fair.’ It reveals 
him not only in a less bleak and strenuous mood, but more completely in touch 
with humanity and nature than any other of his works. There is sincerity also, 
and beauty in his achievement, and laughter interwoven with tears.”—Globe. 

Boston: LittLe, Brown & Co. 





MALAYAN MONOCHROMES. 
By Sir HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G., 


Author of ‘‘ Studies in Brown Humanity,"’ “‘ Further India,” ‘ levies of Exile" 
“The Downfall of the Gods,” etc. 

A dozen stories, mainly illustrative of Malayan life and character, told by one 
who spent twenty years of his life among the Malays of the Peninsula, from 1883 
to 1903, and speaks the language of the people like his own mother-tongue. The 
stories are chiefly valuable because they are a record of a state of things and of 
social conditions which are rapidly passing away before the opening up of the 
Malay States by British capital and enterprise, and the spread of Western ideas 
and civilization. The majority of them are direct transcripts from life. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


CHARACTER IN THE MAKING. 
BY ABEL J. JONES, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 
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TWO SEPARATE VOLUMES ON THE BIRTH OF THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH. 


By Sir HENRY H. HOWORTH, K.C.LE. 


SAINT GREGORY THE GREAT. 
SAINT AUGUSTINE OF CANTERBURY. 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net each. 


The many published accounts of St. Gregory and St. Augustine have, for the 
most part, been written for polemical reasons, in consequence of which, history has 
been often sacrificed to theology. The author of these volumes has treated the 
two lives as closely intertwined and as supplementing each other, and, it is hoped, 
has done so without bias, theological or political. It is absolutely necessary, if 
we are to know what kind of Christianity was brought to England by Augustine, 
that we should study the life and work of Gregory in greater detail than has 
generally been thought necessary. Nor can Gregory’s own career be understood 
without testing it by such an experiment as the English mission. The author further 
feels that it is not possible to treat the history of England at any part of its progress 
without continual reference to the drama that was being enacted in other parts of 
Europe at the same time. He has therefore endeavoured to condense a rational 
account of European politics, ecclesiastical and civil, as a background to that of the 
past beginnings of the English Church and the biographies of the two great 
Apostles. The work has been drawn from the original sources in order to make it 
authoritative and complete. A number of important corrections of current views 
and a quantity of new matter and new deductions have been made in it. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 





THE 
CONTINENTAL LEGAL HISTORY SERIES. 


PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LAW SCHOOLS. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF EVENTS, SOURCES, 
PERSONS, AND MOVEMENTS IN CONTINENTAL 


LEGAL HISTORY. ByVariousAutuors. Translated by RAPELJE 
HowELL, F. S. PHILBRICK, JOHN WALGREN, and JOHN H. WIGMORE. 


25s. net. 


ur. HISTORY OF FRENCH PRIVATE LAW. ByJ. Brissaup, 


late of the University of Toulouse. Translated by RAPELJE HOWELL, of the 
New York Bar. 21s. net. 
Boston, Mass. LittTLe, Brown & Co. 
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THE GALLANT WAY. 


A VOLUME OF POEMS. 
BY FRANK TAYLOR. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


These poems, several of which will be recognised by readers of “ The 
Spectator,” are written, for the most part, round a single theme—England, and 
above all, England as manifested in the proud tradition and the illustrious achieve- 
ments of her fighting men on land. They recall the associations of her historic 
battle-fields ; they celebrate the prowess of her most famous captains and the 
immortal honours borne upon the banners of her ancient regiments. Although 
they make a particular appeal to soldiers, they are addressed to all those who have 
ever experienced the fascination of what Mr. Newbolt has called “the strength and 
splendour of England’s war.” Lord Roberts has accepted the dedication. 


SOSSSOSSOSOSOOOSOOOOSD 


THE VIRGIN’S BOWER. 


CLEMATIS: CLIMBING KINDS AND THEIR CULTURE AT 
GRAVETYE MANOR. 


BY WILLIAM ROBINSON, 
Author of ‘“‘ The English Flower Garden." 


With Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“His little book will be welcomed by, and should be very useful to, all 
interested in the culture of the the Virgin’s Bower, and should induce some who 
have never tried it to take it up. If those who do will pursue it earnestly they will 
have a great reward.”— Westminster Gazette. 





COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY OF VERTEBRATES. 
BY J. S. KINGSLEY, 


Professor of Biology in Taft’s College, Massachusetts. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


Vertebrate anatomy is everywhere taught by the laboratory method. The 
student studies and dissects representatives of several classes, thus gaining an autoptic 
knowledge of the various organs and their positions in these forms. These facts 
do not constitute a science until they are properly compared and correlated with 
each other and with the conditions in other animals. It is the purpose of the author 
to present a volume of moderate size which may serve as a framework around 
which these facts can be grouped so that their bearings may be readily recognized 
and a broad conception of vertebrate structure may be obtained. In order that 
this may be realized, embryology is made the basis, the various structures being 
traced from the undifferentiated egg into the adult condition. This renders it easy 
to compare the embryonic stage of the higher vertebrates with the adult of the 
lower and to recognize the resemblances and differences between organs in the 
separate classes. The illustrations have been drawn expressly for this work. 

PHILADELPHIA: P. Braxiston's Son & Co. 
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THE PASSING OF MORBID ANATOMY. 


THE HARVEIAN ORATION FOR 1912, DELIVERED AT THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS ON ST. LUKE’S DAY, OCTOBER 18, 1912. 


By Sir JAMES F. GOODHART, Bart., M.D., LL.D., 
Fellow of the College. 


Demy 8vo. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; Paper, 1s. net. 





PRACTICAL AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


BY S. J. N. AULD, D.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D., 
and D. R. EDWARDES-KER, B.A. (Oxon.), B.Sc. (Lond). 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“. . . volume which will prove of value in the agricultural colleges . 
general scheme of the book reveals a sound conception of the class of text- book 
required by students of agricultural chemistry and the contents are on a corres- 
ponding level of efficiency.”—The Times. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 





NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


WISDOM OF THE EAST SERIES. 
ANCIENT EGYPTIAN LEGENDS. By Marecaret A. Murray. 


2s. net. 
THE WAY OF CONTENTMENT. Translated from the Japanese 


of Kaibara Ekken. By KEN HOSHINO. 2s. net. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 





NEW VOLUMES IN THE 


PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


HEREDITY. 


BY J. ARTHUR THOMSON, 


Regius Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen. 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION. With Coloured and other Illustrations. 9s. net, 


New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
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PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES—continued. 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE AND REPRODUCTION. 


BY MARCUS HARTOG, M.A., D.Sc., 
Professor of Biology in the University, Cork. 


With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This collection of essays is primarily intended for the layman interested in bio- 
logical problems; but the professional biologist will find much new or newly-arranged 
material also. The book not only contains criticisms of certain schools of biological 
thought but embodies the author’s views tosuch important questions ascytology, repro- 
duction, fertilisation, germination, and heredity. In the essay on “ Mitokinetism,” 
a striking new conception of the forces controlling cell-division and of the resemblance 
of the cell-field to an electrical field is explained. A comparative criticism of the 
Weismannian and Lamarckian theories of heredity and their modern interpretations 
will be found most valuable to those who have not the time to follow the voluminous 
literature on the subject. In the chapter on “ Mechanism and Life,” the vitalistic 
tendency of the author is manifest, and the differences between living things and 
machines are discussed in an interesting and illuminating manner. As an admirer 
of the late Samuel Butler, Professor Hartog treats of the biological works of that 
ironical and somewhat misunderstood writer, with sympathy and insight. The last 
chapter in the book is an essay on the teaching of nature-study which comes with 
authority from one having a long experience of University life and teaching. 


VOLCANOES. 


BY T. G. BONNEY, D.Sc., F.R.S., 


Emeritus Professor ot Geology at University College, London. 
THIRD (NEW AND ENLARGED) EDITION. With numerous Illustrations. 6s. net. 


This edition has been enlarged by succinct accounts of some interesting volcanic 
eruptions which have occurred during the present century. The text generally has 
been revised and considerable alterations have been made in the chapter dealing 
with the causes, of which eruptions, and their more conspicuous phenomena are 
probably the consequences. 


THE INTERPRETATION OF RADIUM. 
BY FREDERICK SODDY, M.A., 


Independent Lecturer in Physical Chemistry and Radioactivity in the University of Glasgow. 
THIRD EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. With Illustrations. 6s. net. 


This gives in popular language an account of radium and describes how its 
unique properties have been interpreted on the new theory of the disintegration of 
its atoms, which invades so many departments of thought. The new edition has 
been thoroughly revised and enlarged to include an account of the other radio- 
active elements of the thorium and actinium series, of which some, like meso- 
thorium and radiothorium, have a considerable and growing importance as effective 
substitutes for radium, itself becoming ever more costly and impossible to obtain, 

New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
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Biography. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SARAH, LADY 
LYTTELTON, 1787-1870. Edited by her Great Grand- 
Daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Hugh Wyndham. With Portraits. 
Fifth Impression. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


“Wholly delightful, so full, vivid, intimate, giving such a picture of all she did 
and thought—and her views on things were independent, vigorous, not a little 
humorous . . . packed full of amusing, interesting, distinguished things and 
people.”—Daily Chronicle. 


New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE BORROW. Compiled 
from unpublished Official Documents, his Works, Correspondence, 
etc. By Herbert Jenkins. With Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
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LETTERS AND CHARACTER SKETCHES 
FROM THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1886-1887. 
Written by the late Rt. Hon. Sir Richard Temple, Bart., 
M.P. Edited by his Son, Sir Richard C. Temple, Bart. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“Typical of Temple’s habit of close observation, and it will no doubt be a 
surprise to many of his old colleagues to know that he kept so close an eye upon 
them and their parliamentary form. To other observers of Parliamentary life and 
form these notes and character sketches will be a source of entertainment and 
information not surpassed for intimacy, shrewdness, or impartiality by anything 
that has been written from the floor of the chamber.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF LORD BURGHERSH 
(Afterwards Earl of Westmorland), 1808-1840, Edited by his 
Grand-Daughter, Miss Rachel Weigall. With Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

‘*The collection is one of great interest, and is presented with admirable 
method by the editor, whose brief historical summaries, which serve to connect the 


letters and explain the political situation, are models of condensed statement.’’— 
Westminster Gazette. 


THE DIARY OF FRANCES, LADY SHELLEY, 
1787-1817. Edited by her Grandson, Richard Edgcumbe. 
Fifth Impression. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

“These delightfully frank and piquant diaries are certain to be remembered and 
quoted for many years to come . . . abound in lively anecdotes and shrewd 
estimates ; it is brisk and spirited, and the pictures it affords of notable personages 
are deliciously fresh and human. The brilliant age of Georgian giants goes 
triumphing along the pageant of routs and balls, of private visits and public 
entertainments. And a glittering and seductive age it is beyond question.” 

The Daily Telegraph. 


New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF T. DE WITT 
TALMAGE, D.D. With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


LIFE OF EDWARD MOUNTAGU, K.G., 
FIRST EARL OF SANDWICH, 1625—1672. By 
F. R. Harris. In Two Vols. With Illustrations. 24s. net. 


LIFE OF JAMES, FIRST DUKE OF 
ORMONDE, 1610—1688. By Lady Burghclere. With 
Illustrations. 2 Vols. Demy 8vo. 28s. net. 

“This long life has been told by Lady Burghclere with skill and knowledge. 
Her book will be not only the authoritative life of a great man, but a standard 
work on Irish seventeenth-century history.”—The Times. 
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Biography—continued. 


A LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD ANSON. The 
Father of the British Navy, 1697-1762: By Captain Walter V. 
Anson, R.N. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


INDIAN RECORDS SERIES. RECOLLECTIONS. OF A 
THE DIARIES OF LONG LIFE. By L 
f ° y ord 
STREYNSHAM MASTER Broughton (John Cam Hobhouse). 
1675-1680. And other Contempo- Edited by his Daughter, Lady Dor- 
, rary Papers relating thereto. Edited chester. With Portraits. Vols. I and 
4 by Sir Richard Carnac Temple, II—1786-1823. 24s. net. Vols. III 
ote C.1.E. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. | and IV—1823-1834. 24s. net. Vols. 
s. net each, V and VI—1834-1852. 24s. net. 
JOHN HUNGERFORD New York: CHARLES ScRIBNER’S SONS. 
POLLEN, 1820-1902. By 


Anne Pollen. With 3 Coloured and AN ACCOUNT OF MY 


numerous Half-Tone Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net. LIFE (GOHUR-I-IKBAL). By 
St. Louis, Mo.: B. HEervEr. Her Highness Nawab Sultan Jahan 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS Begam, G.C.S.I., G.C.LE., Ruler 
OF MARTIN LUTHER. of Bhopal. Translated by C. H. 


By Dr. Preserved Smith. With Payne, Educational Adviser to H.H. 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. the Begam. With Map and Illus- 
Boston (Mass.): HouGutTon MIFFLIN Co. trations. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 





History. 


A HISTORY OF SOUTH AMERICA, 1854-1904. 
With an additional chapter bringing the History to the present day. 
By Charles Edmond Akers. With Illustrations. New Edition. 


Demy 8vo. 2ls. net. 
New York: E. P. Dutrron & Co. 


INDIAN TEXTS SERIES. 


AN ARABIC HISTORY OF GUJARAT, entitled 
ZAFAR UL-WALIH BI MUZAFFAR WA ALIH. 
By ‘Abdallah Muhammad Bin ‘Omar Al-Makki, Al-Asafi, 
Ulughkhani. Edited from the unique and Autograph Copy in the 


Library of the Calcutta Madrasah by E. DENISON ROSS, Ph.D. 
Demy 8vo. Vol. I. 12s. net. 
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History—continued. 


SOCIAL FRANCE IN THE TIME OF 
PHILIP AUGUSTUS. By Achille Luchaire. Edited by 
Louis Halphen. Translated by E. B. Krehbiel. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

“This learned and interesting book is not so much a history of the reign as a 
full, careful, and brilliant study of the material and spiritual state of France under 
one of the most famous of herkings. . . . The value and interest of the work 
are unquestionable. The general reader will enjoy its picturesque detail, ‘and 
historical students may refer to it with safety.” —Spectator. 

New York: Henry Hott & Co. 


TANGIER: England’s Lost Atlantic Outpost, 1661-1684. 
By E. M. G. Routh, F.R.Hist.S. With numerous Illustrations 
reproduced from the Original Etchings by WrencEstaus HoLiaR 
and others; also from Modern Photographs of Tangier, with one | 
Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


THE MAKING OF WESTERN EUROPE. 
Being an Attempt to Trace the Fortunes of the Children of the } 
Roman Empire. By C. R. L. Fletcher, formerly Fellow of All 
Souls and Magdalen Colleges, Oxford; Author of “An Introduc- 
tory History of England,” etc. With Maps. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


THE FALL OF THE MOGUL’ EMPIRE. 
By Sidney J. Owen. Witha Map. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


These Lectures are intended to stimulate an intelligent interest in one of the 
most remarkable vicissitudes of Oriental history, by tracing the operation of 
the various agencies which wroughtsthe ruin of the Mogul Empire. 


Philosophy. 


THE GREEK THINKERS. A History of Ancient 
Philosophy. By Theodor Gomperz. Demy 8vo. 4 Vols. 
14s. net each. 


VOL. IV—ARISTOTLE AND HIS SuccEssors. Translated by G. G. BERRY, M.A. 
[Just out. 


VOL. I-—THE BEGINNINGS. FROM METAPHYSICS TO POSITIVE 
SCIENCE. THE AGE OF ENLIGHTENMENT. Translated 
by LAuRIE MaaGnus, M.A. Already 
VOL. II—SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATICS. PLATO. Translated { published. 
by G. G. Berry, M.A. 
VOL, III—P.atTo. Translated by G. G. Berky, M.A. 


New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. 
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Economics, Politics and Sociology. 


THE NEW DEMOCRACY AND THE CON- 
STITUTION. By William Sharp McKechnie, M.A., 
LL.B., D.Phil., Lecturer on Constitutional Law and History in 
Glasgow! University. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

“It is not too much to say that no more masterly exposition of the real meaning 
of the democratic theory of Government, as applied more especially to our own 


institutions to-day, has ever been written. No earnest well-wisher of his country, 
whether a democrat or not, can refuse to study it.”—Globe. 


INDUSTRIAL WARFARE: The Aims and Claims 
of Capital and Labour. By Charles Watney and James A. 
Little. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

“ Here is a book which ought to be at every journalist’s elbow and on every 
legislator’s bookshelf. It would be too much to hope that it will be on the shelf 
of every reader of newspapers. Yet without some such key as this the industrial 
problem must continue to defeat the understanding of the busy citizen, whom the 
newspapers too often credit with a full knowledge of labour personalities and aims.” 


New York: E, P. Dutton & Co. Observer. 


THE COMMITTEE OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE. 


Its Functions and Potentialities. Being a Lecture delivered at the 
United Service Institution on 20 March, 1912. By Viscount 
Esher, G.C.B., G.C.V.O. With the Chief of the General Staff 
GENERAL Sir JoHN Frencu, G.C.B., in the Chair. In Paper 
Cover, 6d. net. 


CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY AND SOCIAL 
CONSTRAINT. By Ray Madding McConnell, Ph.D., 
Late Instructor in Social Ethics, Harvard University. Demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 

“Dr. M’Connell’s book is valuable for the excellent way in which the pro and 


contra arguments relating to the received theories of punishment are marshalled.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 


New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS. 


WHERE SOCIALISM FAILED. An Actual experi- 


ment. By Stewart Grahame. Crown 8vo. With Illustrations 
and Map. 6s. net. 

“Tells the story of an item in the long list of futile attempts to establish Socialist 
communities. ‘New Australia’ collapsed from mismanagement, extravagance, 
indolence and heathenism, providing the world with an object-lesson of the hopeless 
futility of Socialism. The book is one of the best answers to Red Flag theories 
that have yet appeared.”—Daily Express. 

New York McBripeg, Nasu & Co. 
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Economics and Politics—continued. 


SYNDICALISM AND LABOUR. A Book for the 
present Industrial Crisis. By Sir Arthur Clay, Bart. An 
Abridged and Cheaper Edition. In Paper Cover. Ils. net. 


“This is a book which should be read by all who do not know, and will never 
learn from the party press, what a vast power is growing sullen and conscious of its 
power, outside the place at Westminster where the loud debates on things which do 
not matter very much keep our attention fixed, and keep us, therefore, ignorant of 


the very real and growing danger behind us.”"—The World. 


There is also a Complete Edition in Cloth. 


6s. net. 


THE UNDERLYING PRINCIPLES OF 


MODERN LEGISLATION. 


By W. Jethro Brown, 


LL.D. (Camb.), Litt.D. (Dubl.), Of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law; Author of “The Austinian Theory of Law.” 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


WORKS BY THE EARL OF DUNRAVEN, K.P. 


THE FINANCES OF | 
IRELAND. Before the Union 


and After. An Historical Study. | 
Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN 
IRELAND. in Paper Covers. 


1d. net. 


GUN RUNNING AND 
THE INDIAN NORTH. 
WEST FRONTIER. By 
the Hon. Arnold Keppel. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 9s. net. 


IRISH AFFAIRS AND 
THE HOME RULE 
QUESTION. A Comparison 


of the Attitude of Political Parties 
towards Irish Problems. By Philip 
G. Cambray. With an Introduction 
by the Marquess of Londonderry, 
K.G. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
In Paper Covers. Is. net. 





THE LEGACY OF PAST 


YEARS. a Study of Irish His- 
tory. A Cheaper Edition. In Paper 
Covers, 6d. net. 


THE OUTLOOK IN IRE- 


LAND. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. In Paper Covers. 6d. net. 


THE CULT OF INCOM- 
PETENCE. By Emile Faguet. 


Translated from the French by Miss 
Beatrice Barstow. Withan Introduc- 
tion by Thomas Mackay. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net. 

New Yorx: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A LEAP IN THE DARK. 
Being a Criticism of the Principles of 
Home Rule as Illustrated by the Bill 
of 1893. By A. V. Dicey, K.C., 
Hon. D.C.L. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo. Ils. net. 
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“Questions of the Day” Series. 


THE STATE RAILWAY 
MUDDLE IN AUSTRA- 
LIA. By Edwin A. Pratt, Author 
of “Railways and their Rates.” Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE MILITARY DAQN- 
GER OF HOME RULE 


IN IRELAND. 
General Sir Thomas Fraser, K.C.B. 


By Major- 


THE PATH OF EMPIRE. 
By Henry Page Croft, M.P. With 
an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. Crown 


8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
EFFICIENCY IN THE 


CHURCH OF _ ENG- 
LAND. Some Remarks occa- 
sioned by the Report of the Arch- 
bishops’ Committee on Church 
Finance. By W. Cunningham, D.D., 





Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. F.B.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Commerce. 


IMPERIAL INSTITUTE SERIES OF HAND- 
BOOKS TO THE COMMERCIAL RESOURCES 
OF THE TROPICS. Edited by Wyndham R. Dunstan, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


I—THE AGRICULTURAL AND FOREST PRODUCTS 
OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA. By Geracp C. DupceEon, 
Director-General of Agriculture in Egypt ; lately Inspector of Agriculture 
for British West Africa. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


COCOA : Its Cultivation and Preparation. By W. H. JoHNson, 
F.L.S., Director of Agriculture in Southern Nigeria, and formerly 
Director of Agriculture in the Gold Coast and in the Territories of 
the Mozambique Company, Portuguese East Africa. With Illustrations. 


5s. net. 


Military and Naval. 
THE NAVY LEAGUE ANNUAL. Founded and 


Sixth Year of Issue. 


Edited by Alan H. Burgoyne, M.P. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 5s. net. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR AND THE 
MILITARY POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By General Francis Vinton Greene, of the United States. 
With 64 Detailed Maps in Colour. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


New York; CmarRLEs SCRIBNER'S SONS. 
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Military and Naval—continued., 


WITH THE ITALIANS IN TRIPOLI. The 


Authentic History of the Turco-Italian War. By Chevalier Tullio 
Irace. With Maps and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WAR DRAMA OF THE EAGLES. 


Napoleon’s Standard-Bearers on the Battlefield in Victory and 
Defeat from Austerlitz to Waterloo. A Record of Hard Fighting, 
Heroism and Adventure. By Edward Fraser. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

“There has not before been anything quite like this book, whether in design, 
or in execution, or in the genuine impressiveness of the subject itself; and the man 
and boy, who should equally delight in the splendidly martial and stirring story, 
will arise from its perusal with the increased conviction that Napoleon thoroughly 
understood his soldiers, and knew how to impress upon their very souls the 
significance of the symbol he had created for their guidance and inspiration.” 

—United Service Magazine. 
New York: E, P. Dutron & Co. 


LETTERS ON AMPHIBI- | CAMPAIGNS ON_ THE 
OUS WARS. By Brigadier. | NORTH-WEST FRON- 


TIER OF INDIA. _ By 
General George C. Aston, C.B., Captain H. L. Nevill, R.F.A,, 


General Staff; and Brevet-Colonel, D.S.O. With an Introduction by 


Royal Marine Artillery. With Maps. Field-Marshal the Earl Roberts, 
Demy 8vo. 10s 6d. net. V.C., K.G. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. I5s. net. 


Sport, Travel and Adventure. 


TO MESOPOTAMIA AND KURDISTAN IN 
DISGUISE. With Historical Notices of the Kurdish Tribes and 
the Chaldeans of Kurdistan. By E. B. Soane. With Illustrations 
anda Map. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

“He met men face to face and gives us impressions of life as it is. His 
additions to our knowledge of Kurdish history and of Chaldean history are as 
important as they are interesting, and his tribute to the Kurds is not the less 
valuable because he admits his partiality for men who, for all their faults—and 
they are not a few—treated him with unvarying kindness. The standard of travel- 
books has risen considerably of late, but Mr. Soane has nothing to fear from any 
comparison with the best.”—Illustrated London News. 

Boston, Mass.: SMALL, MayNarpD Co. 


THE ARABS IN TRIPOLI. with an Account of the 
Desert War. By Alan Ostler. With Illustrations specially 
drawn by H. Seppincs Wricut. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
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Sport, Travel and Adventure—continued. 


IN NORTHERN LABRADOR. By William Brooks 
Cabot. With 76 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 

“Tt should prove invaluable for future travellers in this northern Cinderella 
among the Empire’s daughters. The personal interest of Mr. Cabot's record never 
fails. The reader does not so much scan the record as he accompanies the writer 
on his travels. It is a delightful book for an autumn fireside, and it makes one feel 


really familiar with Northern Labrador.”—Standard of Empire. 
Boston: Ricuarp G. BapGER. 


SCENTED ISLES AND CORAL GARDENS: 
4 Torres Straits, German New Guinea and the Dutch East Indies. 
By C. D. Mackellar, Author of “A Pleasure Pilgrim in South 

America.” With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 
“Entirely free from the conventional self-consciousness which mars so many 
modern travel books. Their freshness and alertness make them absorbing reading. 
The illustrations, some of which are coloured, afford an impression of the prodigal 

beauty of the remote and sparsely populated regions visited by the author.” 
New York: E P. Dutton & Co. —Atheneum. 


THE PILGRIMS’ WAY. | RAMBLES IN THE PYRE-: 


From Winchester to Canterbury. By 
Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Ady), Author 
of “Isabella D'Este,” “‘The Painters 


NEES and the Adjacent Districts— 
Gascony, Pays de Foix and Rousillon. 
By F. Hamilton Jackson, R.B.A., 


of Florence,” etc., etc. With Illus- Author of “Tha Giese of tn 
trations from Drawings, in line and | Adriatic.” With numerous Illustra- 
Colour, specially made for this work tions. Wiediumn Svc. Sia. eet 
by A. H. HALLAM Murray. New é ; panes 
and Revised Edition. Square Demy New York: E, P. Durron & Co. 
8vo. 15s. net. 

New York: E. P, Durron & Co. 


THE OXFORD COUNTRY: 
Its Attractions and Associations. 
Described by Several Authors. 
Collected and Arranged by R. T. 
Gunther, Fellow of Magdalen College. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


ESSAYS ON VARIOUS 


SUBJECTS. By John Andrew 
Doyle, late Fellow of All Souls. 
Edited by W. P. Ker. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir 
William Anson, Bart., M.P. With 
Portrait. Demy 8vo. 8s. net. 





Art and Archeology. 


THE IDEALS OF INDIAN ART. By E. B. 
Havell, C.I.E., formerly Principal of the Government School of 
Art and Keeper of the Art Gallery, Calcutta; Author of “ Indian 
Sculpture and Painting,” “ Benares, the Sacred City,” etc. With 


Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 
New York: E, P. Durron & Co. 
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Art and Archeology—continued. 


HISTORY OF PAINTING IN NORTH ITALY. 
By J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle. New Edition by 
Tancred Borenius, Ph.D., Author of “ The Painters of Vicenza.” 
With numerous Illustrations. 3 Vols. Demy 8vo. £3 3s. net. 

“ Dr. Tancred Borenius has spared no pains in his efforts to make the work 
thoroughly complete. He has visited the most remote places on the chance of 
examining pictures, seeking new material or verifying his authors’ statements. 
Dr. Borenius’ notes form a very valuable addition to the work, they are conclusive 
and much to the point. The editor seems to have an eagle eye. Nothing escapes 
his vigilance—an error or dubious statement is at once pounced upon and held up 


to the light of knowledge.”—Outlook. 
New York: CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS. 


A RECORD OF THE EARLY CIVILISATION OF PALESTINE. 


THE EXCAVATION OF GEZER, 1902-5 and 
1907-9. By Prof. R. A. Stewart Macalister, M.A., F.S.A. 
Two Volumes of Letterpress and One Volume of Illustrations. 
£4 4s. net. Published for the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund. 


“One aspect of these volumes must be noticed particularly: not only are they 
an accurate record of past excavation, but also a guide to archzologists in their 
methods of the future, to read carefully before setting forth on a new expedi- 
tion. The internal economy of the work, the classification of objects found, the 
ingenuity of invention for some new necessity, no matter how apparently trivial, 
are all given their proper place in the discussions."——-The “ Times” Literary 


Supplement. 


EARLY NORMAN CASTLES IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. By Mrs. E. Armitage. With Drawings 


by Duncan H. Montgomerie. Medium 8vo. 15s. net. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Poetry. 


POEMS, NEW AND OLD. By Henry Newbolt, 
Author of “The Island Race,” “The Year of Trafalgar,” etc. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. : 


“Mr. Newbolt combines, as no other living poet does, a certain national 


sentiment, with a technique and a natural gift of very high order.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“From beginning to end of these collected poems almost every verse, almost 
every line, hasa grace that not seldom thrills as well ascharms.”—Daily Chronicle. 


LYCIDAS. A Monograph. By the Rev. William Tuckwell. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
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} Assurance under mpdeta’ iaiitions is poe ; 
erent requirements that the various policies issued embrace 
lly every class of benefit desired. A very good instance of the 
e elasticity of the Insurance schemes of an up-to-date Insurance 

s afforded by the various policies making provision for old age 

d by the Edinburgh Life Assurance Company. 


Provision for Old Age. tis 


[he proposer may elect to make provision by an Endowment 


Assurance Policy, by which a given sum is payable at an agreed -- 


pe—55, 60, 65 or 70, for example—or at earlier death ; or he may 
on the Double Endowment plan, under which double the sum 

ible at death becomes payable on reaching the age agreed on ; or 
ay choose instead to assure on the Half Endowment plan, under 

h double the sum payable on survivance is payable in the event 
eath before reaching that age. The Edinburgh Life Assurance 
pany has issued a very large number of policies of the kinds 
red to, and has, from the experience gained, improved ahd ~ 
iplified its schemes under which these are most suitably arranged. 


But there is another large class of persons to whom the Endow- 
ent element is specially attractive, while the Assurance element 
pes not appeal to them, as they have no dependents. To meet the 
quirements of this large class pure Endowment Policies are issued 
y the Edinburgh Life Assurance Company at specially low premium 
ntes, with refund ot all premiums paid in the event of death before 
greed age is attained. 


Provision for Children. 


[]_ Similar adaptability is shown in the Company’s various schemes 
of Assurance making provision for Children and dependents. 
ther classes of Life Assurance Policies issued include Family Trust 
Policies, Education Policies, Whole Life Assurance Policies, etc. 
Whatever class of Assurance be contemplated, the rates of premiums, 
pptions granted, and benefits obtainable under policies issued by the 
Edinburgh Life Assurance Company, are of the most satisfactory 
nature, while the assured enjoy the security afforded by a capital of 
£500,000 (of which £100,000 is paid up), in addition to an Assurance 
pnd Annuity Fund which now exceeds £4,350,000, i 





surplus. is peculiarly equitable in its operation, and ainis at sicciinl 
to all classss of Policy holders the advantages to which they are 
entitled, . As Policy Holders advance in age they receive an increasing 
share in consideration of their larger contributions to the Surplus 
Fund. Bonuses may, if the Assured so desire, be surrendered for 
their cash value, or applied in Reduction of the Annual Premium, 
instead of remaining added to the Policy. 

Policies taken up before 31st Dec. 1912, participate in the Bonus 
Addition which is given to all Policy holders at our Quinquennial 
Valuation. 





HEAD OFFICE: 26 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE: 8 BIRCHIN LANE, E.C. 
West End Office: 166 Piccadilly, W. 


DUBLIN: 55 UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. | NEWCASTLE: #t MOSLEY STREET. 
CLASCOW: 124 ST. VINCENT STREET. | | OUNDEE: 56 COMMERCIAL STREET. 
MANCHESTER: 20 CROSS STREET. LEEDS: 4 CREEK STREET. 
LIVERPOOL: 6 GASTLE STREET. BRISTOL: 14 BALDWIN STREET. 
BIRMINCHAM: 16 BENNETT'S HILL. CARDIFF: 98 ST. MARY STREET. 


Tear off and sign the attached post-eard, when further 
particulars will be gladly sent. 


POST CARD. 


TO ,.THE MANAGER, 


Edinburgh Life Assurance Company, 
| -26, GEORGE STREET, 


\ 
| 


EDINBURGH, 





INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. - 


President 
His Grack THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, K.T. 


BMice-President 
Tue RicHt HonovraABLeE LORD LAMINGTON, G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E. 


Eetraordinary Directors 
The Hon. Lorp ADaAm. | WILiiaM MacGIrrivray, Esq. 
MATTHEW MONTGOMERIE BRLL, Esq. AmES ToD-MERCER of Scotsbank, Esq. 
The Right Hoa. Lorp KINNEAR, he Hon. THE MASTER OF POLWARTH. 
The Hon. Lorp KYLLACHY. Sir Joun Batty Tuxe, M.D., LL.D. 


Ordinary Directors 

ARCHIBALD Burn Murpocu, Esq., Writer JouHN MicHAEL Howpken, Esq., Char- 
to the Signet. tered Accountant. 

Sir JaMes GuTHrit, LL.D., President of Ian Macintyrg, Esq., Writer to the 
the Royal Scottish Academy. Signet. 

ALEXANDER LOGAN M‘CLURE, Esq., K.C., THOMAS WARDIE Top, Esq., Merchant, 
Sheriff of Argyll. Leith. 
HARLES EDWARD MARSHALL, Esq., Mer- JoHN RANEINE, Esq., LL.D., K.C., 
chant, Leith. Professor of Scots Law, Edin. Univ. 
ENJAMIN HALL BLytH, Esq., Civil james Myung, Esq., Writer to the 
Engineer. Signet. 


Manager 
THomas MACLEOD GARDINER, 





Secretary and Achrary 
A. E. Spraauk, D.Sc., F.F.A., FLA. 





HEAD OFFICE: 26 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
LONDON OFFICE: 3 BIRCHIN LANE, E.C, 
West End Branch: 166 Piccadilly, W. 
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INDIAN ARCHITECTURE : 
ITS PSYCHOLOGY, STRUCTURE 
AND HISTORY. 


From the First Mahammadan Invasions to the Present Day. 


By E. B. HAVELL, 
Author of ‘ Indian Sculpture and Painting,” ‘‘ The Ideals of Indian Art,” &c. 


With numerous I/lustrations. Royal 8vo. [Ready at once. 


The author follows up his previous works in the field of Indian fine art by an 
endeavour to place the study of Indian Architecture on a sounder, critical and 
historical basis. He rejects Fergusson’s classification of Indian styles as altogether 
misleading, and instead of treating the Mahammadan schools of building in India 
as branches of the Saracenic Schools of Western Asia, Egypt and Spain—as nearly 
all other writers have done—he proves that, like Indian Painting, Sculpture and 
Music, they belong to an original, artistic tradition which has remained unbroken 
for 2,000 years and is purely Indian in its symbolism and structural evolution. He 
connects the structural growth of the different schools of building with the political 
and religious history of the time, and propounds a novel theory ot the origin of the 
pointed arch in Saracenic architecture. 

The chapter in the work of the modern Indian master-builder will be especially inter- 
esting in connection with the controversy regarding the architecture of the new Delhi. 

The book will contain many remarkable illustrations of ancient and modern 
Indian buildings, and while providing sufficient technical material for the specialist 
will present the subject in a manner which will appeal to the student of Indian 
Art and History and also to the general reader. 





JOHN. MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





founded 9797 


With which is incorporated the Norwich & London Accident Insurance Association 


Head Offices: Norwich & London. 


FIRE. ACCIDENT. MARINE. 


Sickness. Employer’s Liability. Third Party. Fidelity. 
Burglary. Plate Glass. Property Owners. Hailstorm. 
Motor. Loss of Profits following Fire. Live Stock. 


PROMPT & LIBERAL SETTLEMENTS. 
London Head Office (Temeorat”) : 126, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


BRANCHES: 71 & 72, King William St., E.C,; 114, Cannon St., E.C.; Piccadilly (e/o St. James” 
St.), W.; and 26, Charles St,, St. James’, S,.W.; 38, Cornhill, E.C, (Marine). 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








NATIONAL MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Society 
(OF LONDON). 


Founded 1830. Funds exceed £3,000,000 











BONUS YEAR, 1913 


All with profit policies on which 
a year’s premium has been 
paid will participate. 














EVERY MODERN DEVELOPMENT. 


(a) The Lowest Non-Profit Premiums at 
many ages. 

(6) A Short and Simple Proposal Form. 

(c) Simplified ‘Death Duties’ Assurance. 


(d) Policies providing absolutely for Edu- 
cational Expenses. 


The New ‘‘Flexible’’ Policy of this old Society is the 
last expression of the liberality of Modern 
Life Assurance. 

Write for New Prospectus and ‘Flexible Policy’ Pamphlet to 


GEOFFREY MARKS, F.I.A., Actuary and Manager, 
39, King Street, Cheapside, London, E.C. 





This old Mutual Society transacts only those classes of business 
usually undertaken by a purely Life Assurance Office, 
including advances on or the purchase of 


LIFE INTERESTS AND REVERSED: 


Printed by WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, Ltd., hm 024 Street, Stamford Street, 8.E., 
and Great Windmill’ S » We 


Entered at the New York Post Rp a as dented matter. 
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